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PREFACE TO NEWSPAPER 
EDITION. 



I propose in these chapters to record some recol- 
lections of ray business or newspaper life, and «)f 
newspapers and newspaiier men that I have l)een 
connected with or known, in the hope of interesting 
the reader, and possibly also of assisting some brother 
of the pen in writing the history of Phiglihli 
newspapers. 

Hull, January, 1S87. 
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PREFACE. 

Since the publication of the following chapterj* was 
commenced in the newspapers, in January last, I have 
been induced to make the work fuller than I had 
intended, especially in that parfc relating to the ai>pli- 
cation of electric telegraphy to newspaper purposes 
and its consequences : and I think I am fully justified 
in doing so, taking into consideration the vast import- 
ance to newspapers of that scientific development. 
In order to give this part of my book the authority 
of history, I have supported my own recollections by 
quoting original circulars, notices of meetings, and 
official reports, and in this connection I am greatly 
indebted to the courtesy of. and my tl.anks are 
hereby presentetl to. Mr. John Edward Taylor, and Mr. 
William Saunders, for having kindly communicatetl 
to me reports, notices of meetings, and letters bearing 
on the transfer of telegraphs to the Government, and 
the formation of the Press Association : and also to Mr. 
J. Lovell, Mr. E. Robbins. Mr. Walliker, the Postmaster 
of Birmingham, Mr. J. C. Lamb, of the General Post 
Office, Mr. Andrew Clement Baker, of London, and 
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other kind friends who have been gootl enou<>"h to 
reply to my questioni?. The result i^. I believe, a 
complete and true narrative that may be u.«*eful for 
reference and for historical purposes. 

The Recollections, as they now appear, have been 
corrected in some places, and in others considerably 
extended since they appeared in the newspaper 
edition. 

Writing as I have done from recollection, and not 
from records, it will be noticed that I have not followed 
strictly the order of time, but have frequently 
allowed an event to introduce another of a similar 
or kindred character, although happening at a distance 
of some years. Sometimes I have gone along with 
the current of time, and at other times I have been 
influenced more by the relation of subject than by 
proximity of time. Any disadvantage arising from 
this method of procedure will I hope be minimised 
by the Index. 

In the Appendix I have reproduced several })apers 
of mine on newspaper subjects, although those on 
" Public Opinion " and " My Ideal Newspaper " are 
published here for the first time. 
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With respect to "'My Ideal Xewppaper," I desire to 
state that it has been on my mind less or more 
heavily for over thirty-five years : but unhappily I 
have never been in a position that enabled me to 
realise my ideal. Nevertheless, my having this ideal 
has not been wholly without effect : it has enabled me, 
in a small way at all events, to assist in forming, 
and fostering public opinion, and guiding it in the 
direction of the goal I have had in view. The result 
of my long experience and wide observation of society 
and evenfs has been to consolidate my ideal, and 
greatly increase my desire for its full practical 
realisation. I rejoice that the improvements in this 
direction have already been very great, and I confi- 
dently anticipate that these improvements will go on, 
and that at no very distant time the country will 
have a large increase of greatly improved w/v/*/fpapers, 
heartily supported by legions of intelligent, 
appreciative, broad-minded readers. 

I desire to congratulate my brother journalists upon 
the greatly improved circumstances under which they 
now conduct their business, and the extraordinary 
increase of influence and respect that newspapers 
have secured during the last 50 years. 
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To all my readers I apologise for introducing 8ome 
small things, but I felt that without mentioning 
small things I could not convey to them a true 
picture of the days and the doings through which I 
have passed. I find on looking back over what I have 
written that my errors in the way of omission have 
been many, and some of them I deei)ly regret for the 
sake of my readers. 

Should I have occasion to issue another Edition, 

I hope that I may therein be able to remedy that 

defect. 

Hull, May, 1887. 
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For conclusion Chapter V., on page H."), pleaffc read, 
instead of words there printed, the following : — 

"That the • Central Newti,' in respect to telegraph 
news, is the survival of the original ' Central Press,' 
modified by modern circumstances." 

See also pages 204 and 205. 
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CHAPTER I. 



AMATEUR WORK 



My earliest newspaper work was done as an 
amateur about 1830 or 1832. I was then living 
at Honiton, in Devonshire, and what journalistic 
work I did consisted of paragraphs and notices, 
which were written at the suggestion of the local 
correspondent of the Sherhome Mercury^ who 
also represented one of the Exeter papers of the 
time — TreivmarCs Flying Post, I think. This, 
being before " the forties," was in the days of 
dear postage and no railways — when the trans- 
mission of a letter or news parcel was a more 
serious matter than it is now. The little jour- 
nalistic employment I had in this way confirmed 
in me an interest in newspapers and newspaper 
work, and also led me to exercise my perceptive 
faculties and to take count of the political move- 
ments of the day. 

Prior to the establishment of the Exeter 
Flying Post, the Sherborne Mercury and Western 
Flying Post was the only paper for the West of 
England. At that time the whole of the West 
depended upon Sherborne, and, as the mails 
were but " slow-coaches," the Sherborne Mercury 
used to distribute its papers by special 
messengers, who travelled m light carts from 
Sherborne nearly to the Land's End, dis- 
tributing the papers to sub-distibutors en route. 
Samuel Drew, of St. Austell, Cornwall, the 
great Wesley an scholar, said his father used to 
"ride Sherborne," as it was called, being one 
of the newsmen employed in distributing that 
paper in the West of Cornwall. People who 
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lived out of the way used to await, at a certain 
village on the roadside, the passing of the 
messenger, and thus obtain their paper. Mr 
Perry, well known as the publisher of the 
Moymiuj Chronicle, was originally publisher of 
the Sherbo7me Mercury, before his removal to 
London. The late Sir Erskine Perry, who was a 
Judge in India, and afterwards M.P. for 
Devonport, was a son of Perry of the Chronicle, 
To the Exeter papers, when first started, the 
Sherborne paper stood much in the same rela- 
tion as the London papers did to the Provincial 
papers generally at the beginning of the century. 
It was the source whence they obtained most 
of the news they published. 

In 1829 and 1830 '' Reform " was much talked 
about, and was considered imminent. Honiton 
was then a borough returning two members to 
Parliament, the franchise being vested in what 
were known as " Potwallopers." The meaning 
of this peculiar term is " one who Ijoils a pot," 
and the word itself is derived, it is said, from 
''2x>t " and the old Englisli " tvall " or boil. The 
qualification of voters as householders was 
established. by their boiling a pot within tlie 
bounds of the borough, even if over a tire in the 
open air — the boiling of a pot being regarded as 
e\'idence that the person so doing was in circum- 
stances to provide for his own subsistence, and 
had no need to apply for parochial relief. 
These were the kind of voters who sent mem- 
l>ers to Parliament in several boroughs before 
the passing, of the Reform Bill of 1832 — as 
[lchester,Tregony,01d8arum,and, as I have said, 
Honiton. These people were, it is needless to 
say, easily susceptible to bribery, and liable to 
the influences of corrupt practices. 

I remember the two elections which preceded 
tlie passing of the great Reform Bill — the last 
elections in Honiton, which, of course, shared 
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the fate of the other boroughs mentioned above. 
Sir George Warrender and Mr J. J. Guest were 
the last members for tlie borough, Mr H. B. Lott 
(a former member and a resident in the town) 
and Mr Sneyd being the defeated candidates. 
Bribery was openly practised, and all sorts of 
tricks and dodges were resorted to in 
order to bring voters to the poll, or to keep 
them away. I have known voters to be 
sent out of town at the time of an election 
with messages toco-operators in corruption, who 
managed to detain them until it was too late 
for them to record their votes. I remember 
being taken one day by the newspaper cor- 
respondent I used to assist to a chamber or loft 
over a stable in the yard of a certain well- 
known inn in Honiton, and shown there some 
dozen " potwallopers " in a state of such helpless 
drunkenness that it was impossible for them to 
go, or even to be taken to the poll. They had, of 
course, been plied witli liquor by partisans, 
reduced to this condition, and then safely housed 
as I saw then. And all for the advantage of 
party and the good of the country ! 

Another election, which I well remember, 
was in 1835. In that year I was present at the 
nomination of the candidates for South Devon 
at Exeter. This was, however, a bye-election, 
the vacancy being caused by Lord Jolin Russell's 
acceptance of the office of Home Secretary. 
Lord John was tlien opposed by Mr Montague 
Parker, who, I remember, was the favourite of 
most of the boys and youngsters present — 
mainly, I fancy, because he was only just 
emerging from boyhood himself. We were 
greatly incensed at Lord John Russell for 
calling liis opponent " a beardless boy " — an 
epithet wliich was cleverly retorted upon by a 
Reverend Mr Jones, who spoke in favour of 
Mr Parker, aptly quoting William Pitt's 
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saying that "that, at all events, was a defect 
that would lessen every day." Lord John, as I 
recollect him, was a little insignificant looking 
man with an awkward manner, and was a poor 
out-of-door speaker. What I remember most 
particularly about him, however, is that, as I saw 
him, looking up at him from the reporters* table 
below the platform, he appeared to have a 
disproportionately large mouth. 

There are one or two reasons which make this 
nomination fresh in my memory, besides my 
sympathy with "the beardless boy." For one 
thinR, I remember it because whilst I was in the 
Castle Yard making my way to the front of the 
hustings I had my pocket picked, and I remem- 
ber it also because it was in returning to town 
with his " copy " from this election that Charles 
Dickens — who was present as a reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle — was beaten by Mr Deni- 
son, the reporter of the Times, The reporters 
had each a pair of horses, and left Exeter at about 
the same time. On nearing Honiton, sixteen 
miles distant, where, as I have said, I then 
lived, Denison, who "knew more of the neigh- 
bourhood and the ways of the innkeepers than 
Dickens— at that time, at any rate — told his 
post-boy to run into the Golden Lion yard by 
the back way, and this was done. Denison 
knew that a pair of horses would be ready 
harnessed in the yard, with the post-boy wait- 
ing for a job, and he calculated that by coming 
in at the backway he would obtain possession of 
them before his confrere alighted and entered 
by the front door. In this anticipation 
Denison was right ; he secured the horses, and 
took the lead. 

Forster, in his life of the novelist, mentions 
the fact that Dickens reported " Lord John 
Kussell's contest in Devonshire in 1835," but 
does not allude to the incident at Honiton, 
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which I have noted. However, I have seen it 
mentioned somewhere, and I heard of it at the 
time, without, of course, anticipating that one of 
the actors was, shortly afterwards, to become so 
renowned a personage. There is quoted in 
Forster's " Life " a letter from Dickens, written 
from the Bush Inn, at Bristol, in May, 1835, 
which illustrates the difficulties encountered in 
those days in the conveying of reports. It is 
also hp^'opos since it was written during this 
professional visit to the West. "He expects" 
(so Forster says he wrote to him) " to forward 
* the conclusion of RusselFs dinner * by Cooper's 
Company's coach leaving the Busli at half-past- 
six next morning; and by the first Bali's 
coach on Thursday morning he will for- 
ward the report of the Bath dinner, 
endorsing the parcel for immediate delivery, 
with extra rewards for the porter. Beard (the 
Chroniclers leading reporter) is to go over to 
Bath next morning. He (Dickens) is himself to 
come back by the mail from Marlborough ; he 
lias, no doubt, if Lord John makes a speech of 
any ordinary dimensions, it can be done by the 
time Marlborough is reached, *and, taking into 
consideration the immense importance of having 
the addition of saddle-horses irom thence, it is, 
beyond all doubt, worth an effort. ... 1 
need not say,' he continues, * It will be sharp work, 
and will require two of us, for we shall ooth be 
up the whole of the previous night, and shall 
have to sit up all the night again to get it off in 
time.' He adds, that as soon as they nave had a 
little sleep, they will return to town as quickly 
as they can ; but they have, if the express 
succeeds, to stop at sundry places along the road 
to pay money, and to notify satisfaction." This 
is rather a contrast to the methods employed for 
the transmission of reports in these days. This 
trip of Dickens' was made in the year before 
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"Pickwick" appeared, and who knows but what 
some of the humours of this election were 
seized upon by the keen eye and stored in the 
busy brain shortly to assist in the realistic 
picture of the ever-memorable contest at 
Eatanswill ? . 

Denison, who was a barrister - at - law, 
continued to represent the Times on the 
Western Circuit for many years after- 
wards. I remember him well, and had frequently 
to report in the same courts with him. He was 
a jolly, merry, waggish fellow, who never 
appeared to allow care of any kind to trouble 
him, or ever appeared very anxious about his 
work. He was known everywhere as "Jemmy." 
I believe he never found any difficulty in 
obtaining the helpoftheotherbarristersinattend- 
ance. He used to travel from place to place 
with the barristers on circuit. Reverting to the 
South Devon election, I should add that "the 
beardless boy" was elected by a majority of 
3,795 to 3,129 over the Home Secretary. Lord 
John, however, found a seat through Mr 
Horsman retiring from Stroud in his favour. 

In 1840 I assisted in reporting some Anti- 
Slavery and other meetings for the Patriot 
(London) newspaper, which was then edited by 
Mr J. Myddleton Hare, barrister-at-law, who, 1 
understood, was born at Hull during the time 
that his father, a Wesleyan minister, was 
stationed there. In the Patriot office there was 
at that time, as sub-editor, a very remarkable 
man. This was no other than William Hone, 
tlie tierce pamphleteer and lampooner of the 
Prince Regent, with whom I had frequent 
intercourse. I have seen Cruikshank's etching 
of Hone ; but it represents him at a much 
earlier period, and does not give him the com- 
manding appearance with which he is asso- 
ciated in my memory. He was a tall man— pro- 
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bably about six feet in height— with a quantity 
of white hair. With bowed shoulders, liowever, 
he gave one the impression of a man upon 
whom a large share of care and trouble had 
fallen. There was nothing terrific in his ap- 
pearance. He was by no means, the man one 
would expect from his earlier work. His face 
was sad and careworn, but his conversation was 
bright and sprightly. His career was, in every 
sense, a remarkable one. After a youth of 
struggles and difficulties (commenced, I believe, 
in an attorney's office) he managed to establish 
himself as bookseller: in London, and also began 
to -write for the periodicals. In 1817, however, he 
published the pamphlets which led to the three 
memorable trials wherein he defended himself 
from the charge of ridiculing religion and 
making irreverent use of the Liturgy with so 
much courage, ability and success, that, notwith- 
standing he had arrayed against him the 
Attorney General and an intensely hostile judge, 
Lord Ellenborough, the jury acquitted him after 
a quarter of an hour's deliberation. Charles 
Knight, in his ** History," devotes considerable 
space to an excellent description of this trial — 
perhaps a little highly-coloured from his natural 
sympathy with Hone as the champion of the 
liberty of the press. After the trial a subscrip- 
tion was made on his behalf, and a large sum 
collected. With this he started in business again. 
He had always been in dreadfully low water, and 
had been, I believe, several times in a debtor's 
prison. This ill-fortune, brought about in a large 
measure by his lack of business capacity, still 
attended him ; he was once more arrested, and 
remained in gaol for some time. Through the 
kindness of Mr Tegg, the well-known publisher, 
and other friends, he was again set upon his 
feet, and opened the "Grasshopper" Coffee 
House, where he edited the well-known " Year 
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Book." In this business he was, however, just 
as unsuccessful as in former attempts, and he 
became again pecuniarily involved. It was 
soon after this that he obtained the sub-editor- 
ship of the Patriot, in which capacity he was 
as I have said, working when I made his 
acquaintance. I have before me now a volume 
of his lampoons published during the trial of 
Queen Caroline in 1820. Hone espoused the 
cause of the Queen, and the satire which he 

Eoured forth upon "The Dandy of Sixty, who 
ows with much grace,and has taste in cravats and 
cuirasses and lace," and those who supported him 
in Parliament ana in the press, was unmerciful 
and fierce to a degree. The imprint shows that 
Hone's business was at that time carried 
on in Ludgate Hill. Additional interest 
is given to this volume by the illustra- 
tions, which are wood engravings — rough and 
coarse, but vigorous and well drawn — ana which 
are from the pencil of the great George Cruik- 
shank. His portraits of " the Dandy of Sixty " — 
with his pinched-in waist, his wonderful boots, 
his cocked-hat, his tight stock, his wig, his false 
whiskers, his padded chest one mass of stars 
and orders, and liis puffy bloated face with its ex- 
pression of vacuous vanity — is the acme of 
bitter caricature. Cruik shank was not, how- 
ever, so consistent in this matter as the man 
whose work he illustrated, for, in another 
cartoon, he represents George as "Coriolanus 
addressing the mob." In the mob appear the 
figures of Hone, armed with a bludgeon labelled 
"rarody," and of the caricaturist himself, armed 
with a porte-crayon and sketch-book. This is 
not the portrait of Hone to which I have alluded 
above. In that the artist represents himself 
working at a wood-block on one side of 
a table, with Hone sitting writing opposite. 
They are a great contrast-— Cruikshank, with 
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his keen-eyed, clear-cut face, and profusion of 
silky hair and whisker, his stylish, dandified 
clothes, and tasseled hessians ; and Hone's 
massive frame and rough clothes (his garments 
generally had a seedy look even in the brighter 
days when I knew him), his double chin, and 
square high-lows. I believe that while he was 
working on the Patriot Hone frequently preached 
in the Weigh House Chapel and other Dissenting 
places of worship. He aied a couple of years 
after —in 1842. Many years after this I made 
the acquaintance of George Cruikshank. 

I was present in the reporters' box at the great 
anti-slavery meeting held in Exeter Hall, on 
June 1st, 1840, which was presided over by 
Prince Albert, and w«as the first meeting he at- 
tended in that capacity after his marriage with 
the Oueen. The Prince, who was enthusi- 
astically received, spoke fairly well, with 
far less show of nervousness and less German 
accent than had been expected. At the close of 
the delivery of the speech a copy of it was 
handed to the reporters — as I understood, by 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, one of the Secretaries of 
State at that time. I kept this copy for 
many years, until after the speeches of his 
Royal Highness were published, and that 
speech stands first in the volume. That 
copy bore the initials "R.H.I. " in the 
corner, and these I took to be those of the 
minister who had handed the MSS. to tlie re- 
porters. Amongst those present whose forms 
and faces remain impressed on my mind was Sir 
Robert Peel, at that time Prime Minister. I 
well remember his tall well-built commanding 
form, his fine voice and calm, dignified — almost 
awe - inspiring manner. Samuel Wilber- 
force, afterwards Bishop of Winchester 
and Oxford, then Archdeacon of Surrey, 
was also there. " Soapy Sam " at that time was 
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just such a man as the present Bishop of Ripon 
(Dr Boyd Carpenter), although considerably 
younger. He had the same brilliant fluency, 
and his oratory sparkled with wit and humourous 
fancy, and he had also the same vivacious 
manner. Dan O'Connell was on the platform too» 
and was the cause of a "scene." A number of 
his partisans amongst the audience demanded a 
speecli from him ; but the programme and 
arrangements having been previously made, 
and the former being lengthy, (and for, I dare 
say, other more subtle political reasons) caused 
the chairman to rule that to call upon Mr 
O'Connell would be out of order. O'Connell, 
seeing that his presence there had already 
created some disturbance, and was likely to lead 
to confusion and disorder, at this point 

Suietly withdrew. Although looked upon as a 
emagogue and a nuisance in the House, his 
popularity among the people was very far- 
reaching. A great brawny stout fellow — not so 
toll as Sir Robert, however — with a laughing 
sort of low comedian mouth, and small twinkling 
eyes — he wore, I remember, a large curly- 
brimmed hat, and a coat with an 
enormous turned-back collar. To show that 
the newspapers of that day were prompt 
and smart, and not, by any means, so slow- 
going, as is generally imagined, I may mention 
that, on leaving, I bought at the door of Exeter 
Hall a copy of The Sun, containing a report of 
the proceedings at that very meeting, brought 
down to within a quarter of an hour of the time 
of my buying the paper. 27ie Sun was then 
published and managed by Mr Murdo Young, 
who conducted it for some years -with much 
vigour and enterprise. The Globe, I believe, was 
the only other evening paper in London at that 
time. Mr Young was a big, burly, but very 
energetic man. One of his daughters was the 
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wife of Charles Kent, the well-known 
literafeiir and personal friend of Charles 
Dickens. 

In the early days of the Great Western 
Railway, when it was opened only so far as 
Maidenhead, I had to attend a meeting at 
Oxford, and left Paddington for that purpose. 
Our train made good progress over the em- 
bankment in front of Hanwell, and was rushing 
onalong theJevelat Southwell,when it came into 
collision with a horse without a rider. The 
horse had been ridden with the hounds that 
were out in the neighbourhood, and its rider 
having lost his seat, the animal got on the rail- 
way, and was running, when first seen by the 
engine driver, about mid-way between the rails. 
The driver sounded the alarm whistle, and 
lessened speed, the horse swerved on one 
side, and was crossing the south side rail when 
struck by the engine. It had evidently not 
realised the speed with which the train was 
approaching. The result of the collision was 
that the horse was cut into two pieces, the head, 
chest, and one fore leg being on one side of the 
rail, and the remainder of the carcase on the 
other. The engine and front portion of the 
train left the rails, and plunged through some 
palings, the engine partially burying itself in 
the soft damp soil of the field. This burrowing 
prevented the accident being so painful to the 
passengers as it otherwise might have been. 
As it was, the shock sufficed to throw 
people from their seats, and to shake and alarm 
them considerably ; and it delayed our pro- 
gress that I could not reach Oxford until the 
meeting I went to attend was just being brought 
to. a close ; but with the help of some of those who 
had been present, and especially one of the 
gentlemen who liad taken part in the speaking, 
I was enabled to write an account of the meet- 
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ing. This is the only railway accident by col- 
lision in which I have had personal experience. 
I learned afterwards that the runaway horse 
belonged to Lord Clonniel, who had been thrown 
at a fence. While we were waiting to resume our 
journey one unhorsed sportsman came up, and, 
after carefully examing the mutilated horse, as 
to the identity of which he was evidently doubt- 
ful, he examined the name of the maker on the 
severed saddle, and walked off with the remark, 
" Demmit ! its not mine." 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS. 
"PLYMOUTH TIMES." 

It was about forty-five years ago — in 1842 — 
that I finally adopted journalism as a profession 
by joining tne staff of the Flyinouth Times as a 
reporter. 

The Plymouth Times was a weekly paper, 
started early in 1842, with a view, I think, of 
supporting the interests of Mr Alderman John 
Johnson, of London, who had been a Conserva- 
tive candidate for Plymouth. 

The editorial offices were then behind the shop 
of Mr Ben Nicholson, bookseller, Bedford-street, 
and consisted of three rooms, one on the ground 
floor and two above. The front door of the 
lower room was at the junction of Basket-street 
and Westwell-street, on the site now occupied by 
the Plymouth new Municipal Buildings. This 
room was chiefly used by an errand- 
boy, who took messages, &c.y and sold a paper 
now and then. The printing and publishing 
were conducted at some distance from the 
Editor's office, in Russell-square, llussell-street, 
in rooms that had formerly been a part of 
Russell-square Barracks, and which were also 
said to have been used as a prison for French- 
men at the end of the Peninsular war. The 
upper rooms in Bedford -street were used by Mr 
George Isbel Soper (the editor), myself (the 
reporter), and occasionally by the proprietors, 
Mr Edward Scott, and Mr Evan Hopkins. The 
first-named gentleman was the son of Mr E. 
Scott, formerly an oflicer in Her Majesty's 
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Navy, but then the principal brewer in 
Plymouth, in partnership with his brother. 
Mr Hopkins was a conveyancer, having an 
office ill Tin-street, and was son-in-law to 
Mr W. Stuart, the resident engineer of the 
Plymouth Breakwater, then being constructed. 

Mr Soper, before joining that paper, had been 
a part proprietor and the editor of the Devonport 
Telegraph, Liberal paper. 

Mr Soper used to visit the office for a short 
time nearly every day, except on Saturday and 
Sunday, to read the papers, and occasionally to 
write paragraphs and notices. Mr Scott 
frequently wrote leading articles, and generally 
read those written by Mr Soper, sometimes 
suggesting modifications and alterations. The 
editor being somewhat "dull of hearing," dis- 
cussions between him and the proprietors were 
generally heard more or less accurately by every 
one in the offices. Mr Scott was particularly 
suave and gentle in manner, Mr Hopkins sharp 
and brusque — the firm thus representing oil and 
vinegar. In the early days of the paper Mr 
Hopkins did not often confer with the editor as 
to the policy of the paper ; but, later on, Mr 
Scott's health failing, he did so more frequently, 
and very soon thereafter Mr Soper became restive, 
and before long he left, and gave up editorial 
work. Whilst he was doing the Plymouth Tiniei 
leaders, he used occasionally to write and 
publish a fairly good article ; but sometimes he 
would so modify and alter (especially after the 
article was in type), that that which he had read 
to me in MS. on Wednesday and I liad 
considered to l>e good, had, when it appeared in 
the paper on Saturday morning, become the 
veriest milk-and-water slip-slop. He was stiff 
and pedantic in manner, and spoke with a full 
sonorous voice ; but to me he was uniformly 
kind and, tliereforo, I was sorry when he left. 
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Tlie last time I saw Mr Soj^er was some dozen 
or more years since when I called upon him 
somewhere off Cheapside, London, and found 
him engaged in writing the prospectus of a 
proposed new company, as the literary assistant 
of the promoter. 

When Mr JSoper left I became practically the 
managing editor of the paper — in fact, general 
factotum, editor, reporter, and, if need he, now 
and then assistant jDublisIier. Tiie leaders were 
still generally contributed by the proprietors or 
their friends, one now and then Ixjing written 
by myself. 

Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S., inventor of the 
lightning conductor for ships, and author of 
various standard works on electricity, wrote a 
good many leaders, and I Jiad frequently to con- 
fer with him on newspaper matters. He was a 
smart, clever writer, holding strong party views. 
In manner, he was free and affable, but some- 
what quick. He took a strong interest in the 
construction of shijis of war, and wrote many 
articles on that and kindred subjects. Sir 
William Symonds was the (constructor for the 
lloyalNavy, and his plans and ships were warmly 
opposed; and as strongly supported, in the 
montlilies and quarterlies. I remember Sir Snow 
saying to me, when he was knighted, that he 
would much rather have had a moderate pension, 
to which he considered he was entitled for liis ser- 
vices in connection with tlie ap})lication of his 
lightning conductors to the ships of the lioyal 
Navy, but I questioned whether his wife and 
daughters were at one witli him ujwn that 
point. 

My work on the Pbfm(mth Times consisted, at 
first, almost entirely of reporting local 
occurrences, meetings, ttc. ; but later it in- 
cluded looking over corresjwndence, arranging 
letters and communications for ))ublication, 
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selecting from the London and other journals 
such items as were deemed suitable for our 
paper, keeping the printers supplied witli copy, 
Ac. This kind of work was a very different 
matter then to what it now is. There were then 
neither telegrams nor i-ailway parcels. The 
copy for a weekly paper liad to be provided by 
the editor or reporter, through the Post Office 
letter bags, from reporting sources, original con- 
tributions, or from tlie London or other news- 
papers. But little copy was taken by the 
printers on Monday, and that consisted chiefly 
of selections from other papers ; on Tuesday 
letters and reports were in hand ; on Wednes- 
day and Thursday local reports and general 
news were the principal items, with sometimes a 
leading article ; and on Friday paragraphs, 
local and late news. On Friday and Friday 
niaht the editor and rei)orter were extra busy 
with leaders, reports, and news, and with 
reading proofs and looking over the "revises." 
There was no special reader and copyholder, as 
is now the case in nearly all newspaper offices. 

The Pbpnouth Timf,% like most other weekly 
newspapers of that day, was printed by hand- 
press, and therefore, although the circulation 
was not large, it took a considerable time to 
provide the required number. The circulation 
was made through the Post Office under the 
penny stamp impressed on the paper itself, 
and by men and boys called deliverers, and by 
parcels sent by coaches and carriers' carts ; some 
papers with a large rural circulation were 
delivered by men on horseback. There were 
then few, if any, men or boys who hawked the 
papers in the streets. The demand was too 
limited. 

From what T have said oi the Pit/mouth 7'im(% 
its staff, and the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, it will naturally be inferred that it was a 
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quiet, steady-going, old-fashioned sheet ; and 
so it was, looked at from our present point of 
view, but still it was a far larger and smarter 
l)aper than many of its provincial contempo- 
raries. 

The circulation of even the most prosperous 
provincial papers was then but comparatively 
small, and newspapers were altogether much less 
sought after and far less influential than they 
have become since. But, even then, circumstances 
would at times greatly increase the circulation 
and proportionately add to the influence of a 
l)aper ; but, as provirjcial newspapers were 
then weeklies, the augmented interest was never 
long sustained. 

I can remember sundry cases illustrating this 
temporary increase of circulation <and influence. 
In connection with such an one I performed 
a reporting feat seldom, I think, equalled in 
modern times. 

While I was on the Pb/mouth Tunei< tlie 
Bristol and Exeter Railway was made, the Soutli 
Devon Railway projected and made, and the 
(.^ornwall Railway proposed and partly made. 
The question whether the Bristol and Exeter — 
that is, the railway from Bristol to Exeter — 
should continue independent or be absorbed 
into the Great Western Railway was warmly 
discussed throughout Devon and Cornwall, 
as it was assumed that if the Great Western 
absorbed the line to Exeter it would soon 
swallow up the South Devon and the Cornwall 
lines. A meeting was convened to discuss this 
question at Bristol — on a Wednesday, I believe. 
1 was sent to report the proceedings, with in- 
structions to do so fully. Accordingly, 1 left 
Plymouth on Tuesday morning by four-horse 
coach, i)ia Exeter, to the temporai-y terminus 
of the Bristol and Exeter Railway at Beam 
Bridge, or some such place, just at the junction 
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of tlie counties of Devon and Somerset. I 
do not know the exact time we left Plymoutlj, 
but I remember that the shades of evening 
were falling when we reached the railway. This 
was not my first railway journey, as I had used 
the railway out of London towards Birmingham, 
and both east and west. 

We did not reach Bi'istol until after daybreak, 
and a line, crisp, sunshiny morning it was, and 
as 1 had never been in Bristol before, 1 walked 
about the streets, and went as far as Clifton, 
and admired the Suspension Bridge and the 
Downs in the bright morning sunshine. On 
returning to the hotel — the White Lion, 
I think — I breakfasted, and was quite ready for 
the meeting at 11 o'clock -the time announced 
for its opening. I had expected that, at the 
longest, it would be over in about three hours ; 
but, alas, so strong wei*e the opinions on either 
side, and so prolix the s])eakers, that talking 
continued until past seven o'clock in the evening. 
There were many leporters presejit, but 
not one who was personally known to 
me. 1 had, however, the good fortune to 
have next to me Mr James Bellerby, 
a jolly Yorkshi reman, then chief rej)orter of 
the JirUtol Mirro^r During the long and 
tiresome meeting we became Jis intimate as 
time and circumstances admitted, and at its 
close I accepted Mr Bellerby's invitation to his 
house, at a place called IStoke's Croft, or some 
such name. He said he was certain his wife 
would have something ready for him to eat, and 
was quite sure I should be welcome to share 
it. The invitation was so cordial and hearty 
that, as I have said, I accepted it, and went 
home with Mr Bellerby, and partook of a 
(rompound meal of dinner and tea which 
1 enjoyed very much, graced as it was 
! 1 by the hearty and genial welcome of host and 
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liostess. After our repast, ]ilr Bellerby and I 
went to work, and wrote out the opening speech 
of the chairman, some parts in ciu plicate. !Mr 
Bellerby was reporting tlie meeting for tlie 
Morning Herald, which at that time devoted 
much attention and space to railway aifairs. 
His report completed, and made up into a 
parcel, 1 said good-bye to Mrs Bellerby, and 
we pXr Bellerby and I) left for the railway 
station. The parcel for the Miytning Herald 
having been handed in at the parcel office, we 
walked about for a wliile, awaiting the arrival 
of the train from London, which was due soon 
after one o'clock. It was daylight before our 
train reached Beam Bridge, where 1 got upon 
the coach for Exeter and Plymouth. Tired 
as I naturally was, I much enjoyed my 
ride on the box-seat in the fresh early morning. 
Few conditions of existence were at that 
time more agreeable to me or more exhilarating 
than that of being seated on a tine morning 
on tlie box-seat of a coach, drawn by four good, 
spanking horses, " tooled " by a pleasant, reliable 
coachman. This pleasure I now enjoyed to the 
full; but humanity is frail, and in time, even 
before reaching Exeter, I felt fatigued and 
weary. However, I managed to come into 
Plymouth lively enough to be able, although the 
"gloaming grey"of Thursday evening ^'prevailed" 
around, to go direct from the coach to my office. 
There I found Mr Hopkins, anxious to learn all 
about the meeting, and to re-impress on me his 
wish for a full report ; so, after having some 
refreshment, I gave out to the printers, who 
were going to work extra time, the column or so 
of copy that had been prepared at Bristol, and 
then proceeded to write out the remainder. I 
wrote on all night and the best part of the next 
day, producing a report equal to about seven 
columns of the London Times, On Friday I 
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also sub-edited the other contents of the paper, 
partly on proofs as some things had been set up 
unread. On Friday niglit and Saturday morn- 
ing I read and revised tlie proofs, not only of 
my report, but of the whole of the paper, 
even including some of the advertisements. 
Glad enough I was when at length the last line 
of the last proof and the contents bill were read 
and I could turn my face liomeward. I lived 
then in some street, 1 forget the name, near 
Portland-squai-e, whicli 1 reached about live 
o'clock on Saturday morning. 

After a good wash I turned into bed, and, as 
may be imagined, was soon asleep. I slept the 
sleep of the weary, and I iiope of the just. I 
certainly slept soundly, and no wonder, for, ex- 
cepting a few winks in travelling, I had not had 
any sleep since Monday night. When T awoke I 
saw by the ligiit and the position of the sun that 
it was late in the afternoon. On going down 
stairs I was much surprised to find that it was 
Sunday evening instead of Saturday, as I had 
supposed. I had lost a day, but I soon realised 
that, under the circumstances, I could not have 
spent it more profitably for myself than in th<at 
wonderfully refreshing slee]). I felt well and 
hungry— the sleep had put me quite right. Had 
it been of less duration 1 fear T should have felt 
perhaps seriously the ill-effects of my long 
abstinence from sleep and my great exertions. I 
well remember that my right wrist ached most 
painfully on Fiiday night and on Saturday morn- 
ing, when I went to bed. My belief is that I never 
stirred hand or foot the whole time I was in 
bed— at all events, when I awoke on Sunday 
afternoon 1 was just in the same position as 1 
had lain down in on Saturday morning. 

My report, except the portion of the chair- 
man's sj)eech duplicated with Mr Bellerby, was 
produced from abbreviated long-hand notes, 
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aided by a pretty good memory, and I never 
heard it complained of by anyone, altliough 
circumstances induced many hundreds of persons 
keenly interested on both sides of the question 
at issue to read it with critical carefulness. 
On this occasion, and always in reporting, I 
aimed at fairljr reproducing the ideas of each 
speaker, even if I could not give his exact 
words. 

The impression of our paper was, on this 
occasion, quadrupled, and the demand for copies 
greatly exceeded the supply. 

I may say that the clecision of the Bristol 
meeting was in favour of maintaining the 
independence of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, 
and was, therefore, generally favourably received 
in our district, although some of the leading 
railway people, both in Devon and Cornwall, 
were wise enough to prefer that the whole line 
from Paddington to renzance should be under 
one control. 

It was many years after this before I again 
saw Mr Bellerby. In the meantime, we had both 
made several changes. He had left Bristol, and 
was connected with Trewman^s (Exeter) Flying 
Post, of which he eventually became the 
proprietor. Our second meeting was in a Free- 
masons Lodge, either at Starcross or Exmouth. 
We were glad to meet as brother Masons, 
and much enjoyed our mutual recollec- 
tions of the meeting at Bristol. I 
subsequently met Mr Bellerby at the annual 
meetings of the Provincial Newspaper Society, of 
which he was president in 1856 and 1857, and in 
which honourable position I was his successor in 
1878 and 1879. Mr Bellerby died in 1881, and he 
is remembered by all who knew him as an able 
journalist and a genial, pleasant man, who was 
always ready to do a good turn to anyone. 
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CHAPTER Ml. 

AT PLYMOUTH. 

Then, as there were no tramcars, no omnibuses, 
and no railways, reporters had to make Jonger 
walks to and from meetings than now. Some- 
times, when I was a reporter, I had to walk 
several miles to attend a little parochial meet- 
ing, and, of course, as many to return. To 
attend meetings in neighbouring towns, at 
too great a distance for walking, reporters had 
to ride by the coach if there were one — if not, by 
gig or on horseback. Sometimes two or more 
papers would unite in hiring a gig or chaise for 
a rejDorting journey. I remember this was done 
when I was at Plymouth for meetings at 
Kingsbridge,Liskeard,Tavistock,andLaunceston, 
each of which places was over fifteen miles from 
Plymouth or Devonport. It was often very weari- 
some and disagreeable to ride on horseback 
some sixteen miles after reporting a long 
meeting. The accommodation made for reporters 
in courts and public meetings is now much 
better than it was then, although it is not even 
now what it ought to be. If some of the gentle- 
men who seem to enjoy finding fault with 
reports had to do duty as reporters under the same 
circumstances as the reporters they criticise, 
they would soon learn to moderate their 
rancour. The wonder is that reports are as 
^ood as they are when the diflaculty of hearing 
in the midst of a vociferating crowd and at a 
long distance from the speaker, and the shifts to 
which reporters have to resort — such as writing 
on their hands instead of a table — ^are taken into 
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account. Personally, in my own provincial 
sphere, I can confirm what Charles Dickens 
said on this subject when presiding 
at a Press Fund Dinner some years since. 
Mr Dickens said " I hfj,ve often transcribed for 
the printer from my shorthand notes important 
public speeches in which the strictest accuracy 
was required, and a mistake in which would 
have been to a young man severely compro- 
mising, writing on the palm of my hand, by the 
light of a dark lantern in a post-chaise and 
four, galloping through a wild country, and 
through the dead of the night, at the 
then surprising rate of fifteen miles an 
liour. The very last time I was at Exeter I 
strolled into the Castle-yard, there to identify, 
for the amusement of a friend, the spot on 
wliicli I once *took/ as we used to call it, 
an election speech of Lord John Russell's, at 
the Devon contest, in the midst of a lively 
fight, maintained by all the vagabonds 
in that division of the county, and under 
such a pelting rain that 1 remember 
two good-natured colleagues who chanced 
to be at leisure held a pocket-handkerchief over 
mj'^ note-book, after the manner of a state 
canopy in an ecclesiastical procession. I have 
worn my knees by writing on them on the old 
back row of the old gallery of the old House of 
Commons ; and I have worn my feet by stand- 
ing to write in a preposterous pen in the old 
House of Lords, where we used to be huddled 
together like so many sheep — kept in waiting, 
say, until the woolsack might want re-stuffing, 
lleturning Jiome from exciting political meetings 
in tJie country to the waiting press in London, 
I do verily believe I have been upset in almost 
every description of vehicle known in this 
country. I have been, in my time, belated on 
miry bye-roads, towards the small hours, 40 or 
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50 miles from London, in a wheelless carriage, 
with exhausted horses and drunken postboys, 
and have got back in time for publication, to 
be received with never-forgotten compliments 
by the late Mr Black, coming in the broadest 
of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I ever 
knew." 

There were some lively, funny, and also some 
disorderly scenes at elections wlien the candi- 
dates were publicly nominated, each having a 
mover and seconder, and often many supporters, 
with set speeches more or less exciting. Yet 
there were even sad scenes sometimes — 
as, for instance, at Liskeard on the last occasion 
of Mr Charles Buller appealing to the con- 
stituents, with whom he had been, and was 
still, a great favourite. Mr Buller was then so 
feeble and shattered in health that he liad to 
sustain his efforts in speaking from the liustings 
in front of the Royal Hotel by frequent draughts 
of brandy and water. I felt, and I am sure 
many others felt with me, that it was a melan- 
choly spectacle to see such an able and popular 
man reduced to so sad and desperate a neces- 
sity. Again and again I have seen free tights 
and struggles in front of the hustings. Gene- 
rally, if there were a contest, each party would 
endeavour to secure the largest space in front 
of the Beturning Officer, so as to present the 
largest area of hands on the show of them 
being called for. I remember, in Plymouth, see- 
ing a leader of one of the parties, who had a 
place in the very front of the hustings, use 
a carter's whip, with a party-coloured card 
attached to the end of the lash, to signal the sup- 
porters of his party standing in front to press 
upon the opposite party so as to secure an undue 
proportion of the standing room. Excited by the 
waving totem, the party pushed on until the 
other side, seeing the object of the movement. 
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resisted with energy and at the cost of some 
ligliting. The throwing of decayed vegetables 
and addled eggs and iiour was frequently resorted 
to. 1 have seen that done since I came 
to Hull. 

While I was at Plymouth or Devonport I 
remember attending some very stormy election 
meetings at Tavistock, especially when Mr 
Samuel Carter, barrister-at-law, the son of a 
local tanner, made a desperate effort to 
defeat Sir John Salusbury Trelawny. 
Sir John was a Liberal, and a popular county 
gentleman, but he was regarded as in some way 
a nominee of the Duke of Bedford, who had con- 
siderable tei-ritorial influence at Tavistock. Mr 
Carter was also a Liberal, but of a more ad- 
vanced tyi3e of Liberalisuj than Sir John. I 
was present at a meeting in the Town Hall 
when Mr Carter made some remarks that 
bi'ought down on himself the most decided ex- 
pressions of disapprobation from the ladies of the 
audience, of whom many were present. They 
cried out lustily, "Siiame ! Shame !" and the 
cry was soon taken up in good earnest by the 
male Ti*elawnyites. The excitement became so 
great that I expected to see Mr Carter thrown 
from the platform. He was hustled. Sir John 
Trelawnv spoke, and allayed the excitement, 
but ^Ir Carter was not again listened to at that 
meeting. Nevertheless he spoke elsewhere, and 
with such effect that he was elected. He was, how- 
ever, unseated on petition, on the ground of 
not having the required property qualitication. 
In connection with this case, a qualitication was 
created by a neighbour of mine Mr ^Michael 
Kichards, draper, of Devoni^oi-t, a brother-in- 
law to Ml" Carter, settling on the new member 
" out of family affection " £300 per annum. 
This came out during the trial on the election 
petition, the result of which trial was that Mr 
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Carter was unseated, his qualification not l^eing 
good. In consequence of the evidence given on 
this trial the Income Tax authorities made such 
demands on Mr Richards that the business at 
the corner of 8t. Aubyn-street, Devonnort, 
shortly afterwards passed into the hancis of 
another person, and Mr Richards left Devon- 
shire, for London I believe. 

At Totnes there used to be tigliting at every 
election for some years. The aim here was, as 
at Tavistock, to counteract territorial influence ; 
the Duke of Somerset being to Totnes wjjat the 
Duke of Bedford was to Tavistock. The Duke 
of Somerset's nominee was bitterly opposed 
by the friends of the freedom oi elec- 
tion as well as by the Conservatives. 
Mr John Pender made his earliest effort to 
obtain a seat in Parliament at Totnes, and I 
shall ne\er forget the attempts he made to 
recite or read his speech, ancl the taunts and 
ieers which his struggles provoked. Mr Peniler 
had his notes in his hat, and tried to refresh his 
memory by glancing every now and then 
into it. The scene was very humiliating to the 
candidate, but very amusing to other people. 

In Plymouth and Devon port election meetings 
were sometimes a little too lively. When Mr 
W. Ferrand, commonly known as Boustield 
Ferrand, was Conservative candidate at Devon- 
port, he had some very large and most enthu- 
siastic open-air meetings. The burly West 
Yorkshii'e squire was a clever mob orator. Mr 
Ferrand was defeated in April, 18")9, and again 
in Aujarust of the same year, but was finally, in 
1863, elected, on the retirement of Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour. 

The other newspapers in Plymouth and Devon- 
port, when I was on the J^lt/mout/i T'unesi^ were 
the P/f/mouth Jlt^'ahf, a Liberal pai)er, of which 
Mr Nettleton, a bookseller, and ^Ir W. Pridham, 
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were the proprietors. Mr Pridliam, who had 
been a schoolmaster, was tlie editor, and Mr 
Andrew Clement Baker was the sub-editor and 
chief reporter, and Mr T. C. Grould the junior 
reporter. The Ph/mouth Journal wasovirned by Mr 
Jonathan May, the father of the late Mr C. H. May, 
the London advertising agent. In Devonport 
there were the Devonport Telegraph, owned and 
edited by Mr W. Richards, and the Devonjxyrt 
Iiulemmlent, owned by Messrs Byers and Son, 
Mr R. Cogan Rogers being editor and reporter 
for some years. These papers were all 
Liberal. Sir Rogers, as we were walk- 
ing together to attend some meeting, 
one day showed me a letter tliat Mr Byers had 
received from Sir John Romillj', then 
recently made Attorney-General, in which 
he spoke in very complimentary terms of 
reports of his speeches in the Indej^ndent, 
and asked Mr Byers to thank the gentle- 
man who reported them, and to say he should 
be glad if at any time it was in his power 
to return the favour. I said, almost without 
thinking, "Well, my dear boy, if you wish to 
leave newspaper work, now is your time." Very 
soon afterwards, and without my knowing that 
any action in the matter had taken place, I 
learned that my friend Rogers was in the Govern- 
ment employ. He was subsequently for some 
years resident in the Royal William Victualling 
Yard in some official capacity — secretary to the 
Captain-Superintendent, I think At all events, 
he had a gentleman's residence and good 
pay, and as his sons grew up they found the door 
of Christ's Hospital School open to them. I 
mention this as one of the rare instances of 
official persons recognizing the good work of a 
reporter. 

The other paper in Devonport was the West 
of Englayid Conservative, wliich belonged to, and 
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was edited by, the sons of Carrington, the Poet 
of Dartmoor. The Pli/mouth Herald^ after the 
death of Mr Gould, wlio had become a part pro- 
prietor, passed into the hands of Mr Land, and 
has now ceased to exist. Mr Gould was a young 
man of good abilities and very high character, 
and at his death, at the early age of 38, he was 
sincerely regretted by the whole of the iour- 
nalists of his district, as well as by many others, 
especially those with whom he was accustomea 
to act in religious and social matters. Mr 
Josiah Goodwin was for some time the editor of 
the Devonport Telegraj^h^ and he was afterwards 
well known as the secretary of the Bath and 
West of England Agricultural Society. 

The Plj/moiith Journal was published for a 
company of local proprietors after Mr May's 
day, and during that time Mr Isaac Latimer 
joined it as a reporter. I had for years pre- 
viously known Mr Latimer as a reporter on the 
Wei^t Briton^ a Truro paper. Mr Latimer subse- 
quently became manager and editor, and then 
proprietor of the Journal, which in 1861, 
some time after the starting of the Western 
Morning Xeivs, he turned into the Western 
Daibj Mercury, still published by him. 
In 1852 Mr C. J. Mare, shipbuilder, of London, 
was a Conserv^ative candidate for Plymouth, 
and that led to the publication of the Plymouth 
Mail, a weekly Conservative paper, which was 
printed for some time on the machine that had 
been used for the Devotipmt Telegraph. The 
Devonport Independent passed from Messrs 
Byers to Mr Andrew Boolds (a brother-in-law of 
Mr II. C. Ilogers), who had been a reporter on 
that paper, and it is still carried on by him. 
While I was on the Plymouth Times I became 
acquainted, on his arrival from Hull to become 
a reporter on the Plymouth Journal, with a 
young gentleman who has since become a dis- 
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tinguishecl journalist and newspaper proprietor. 
I mean Mr Frederick Clifford. AVlien I left the 
Times to take the management of the We.<t of 
England, Conservative Mr Clitibrd succeeded me 
on the Plymouth Times. On leaving Plymouth, 
Mr Clifford joined the reporting corps ot" 
the London Times, and subsequently was 
distinguished as a London letter writei*, 
as sub-editor of the Times^ and as 
barrister-at-law and author. Through failing- 
health, Mr Clifibrd has relinquished his position 
on the editorial staff of the Times, He is one of 
the proprietors of the Shefliehl Daih/ Telegraph. 
Mr Clifford is a high-principled and able gentle- 
man, respected l)y all who know him. »Soon after 
he left Plymouth the Phjmouih Times ceased to 
be publislied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AT DEVONPORT. 

The Wetft of England Co}iservative, when I 
joined it, was owned by Mr Jonathan Ramsey, 
J. P., a retired ironmonger, and for some time he 
wrote most of the leading articles. TJie liev Mr 
Thomas, an Irish clergyman, resident at Mill- 
brook, afterwards wrote, and wrote well, many 
leaders. My immediate predecessor in this 
office was Frederic Carrington, subsequently for 
some vears connected with the Bath and 
(^loucester papers, who contributed several 
clever articles to the magazines of the day. In 
'*Colburn's New Monthly Magazine" for 1855 he 
had a smart readable sketch on "Country 
Newspapers and their Editors," and 1 
remember reading a capital contribution 
of his on "The Life of a Ship." AVhile 
on this i)aper the question of Free Trade 
in corn was warmly discussed all over the 
country. In connection with this subject I 
I'eceived a letter from Samuel Phillips, who was 
then one of the leader and essay writers of the 
Times, which I will transcribe, as it shows that 
even then some public men and politicians 
thought it worth while to attempt to influence 
opinion through the Provincial Newspaper Press, 
and also because it throws a strong side light 
upon party politics at the period referred to : — 

**44, Wellinjg'ton-squtare, Hastiii<^s, 

"26th March, 1852. 

"Dear Sir, — I have just returric<l from Loinlon, 
where 1 liave heeii for some days in intimate irom- 
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)iiunicatioii with our friends, and I have now the 
pleasare to forward you some important notes for 
your iutormation and guidance. 

^ ** It is tolerably certain that wc shall have a dissolu- . 
tion in tlie course of two or three months, and, before 
the dissolution conies, it is essential that the con 
stituencies should be piepared, by means of their 
recognised organs of the jiress, tor the contest that 
awaits them. It is also of the highest consequence 
that the Conservative press of England should speak 
in one tone, and with the same well-delined object. 
1 take the liberty to point out to you the particular 
line which that press can now adopt with the greatest 
advantage to the common cause. 

**Inthe first pLace, the Whig-Radicals, you are 
aware, are attempting by every means in tlieir power 
to force the Government into a Frotectionist cry for 
the general election. This is an issue which it very 
well suits the Whig-Radicals to raise, but which we 
must. Oil no account, accept, if any reparation is to 
be made for past losses. The only way in which 
we can strengthen the hands of the Ministry 
is to leave them wholly, unequivocally, and 
trustfully unfettered on the Protectionist 
(question. Protection, in the old acceptation, 
is gone, and cannot be revived. Whatever aid is to 
be afforded to suffering interests nmst be given in 
another shape, or no aid will be allowed by our | 

opponents at all. Let us entreat, then, the t^everal ' 

constituencies to absolve foithwiih all their candi- j 

dates from a Protection pledge, and to demand only, ' 

in this directi(m, the assurance that they sympathise ! 

sincerely with all who have suffere<l by tlie legislation I 

of 1846, and will do their best to relieve them in any ' 

available foim. The present Government, let I 

it always be insisted on, have true re- 1 

gard for such sufferers, and are eager to 
come to their help. The men that must succeed this 
Government boaso that they have no such regard, and 
are ready still further to depress. Geneious 
confidence, then, in Lord Derby should be the watch- 
word, and Protection, as the M>e all and end alP 
of our conlioversy, once for all given up. If it be 
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not abamloned, the enemy will force us to our own 
Hpeedy destruction. 

"The gieat rallying cry of our party at the forth- 
coming election must he, *The Institutions of 
England against the Assaults of Democracy.' Lord 
John Kussell has proposed to Mr Cobden to carry 
Reform much further than his lordship originally 
intended, provided Mr Cobden will join him in 
opposition to Her Majesty's Government. What 
this means we know, especially as Sir James Graham 
is invited into the firm. A Ministry composed of 
Lord John, Graham, Bright, and Cobden can have but 
one leading idea. Every sacrifice must be made to 
prevent this catastrophe. And, therefore, let us 
stand boldly cigainst destructive tendencies, as it 
becomes the instructors of the people, and the lovers 
of their country. ' Religion, against Latitudinarian- 
ism,' * The Monarchy,' * The Church find every 
cherished institution of the land against the flood of 
bitter animosity about to pour in upon them,' 
* Stability against Anarchy ' — such be our pro- 
clamations ! Mr Cobden has frequently ridi- 
culed the pageantry of the Throne. Mr 
Bright has not disguised his hatred to 
the Chiircli and antipathy to all religious estab- 
lishments whatever. With these gentlemen in 
a Cabinet we may form some guess as to their policy. 
The cry of Protection may well give way before 
the paramount obligation that lies on all of us to 
niaint.iin the very foundations of the State. 

"Useful reforms in Church and State should be 
stiongly advocated in your colunms between the 
present moment and the General Election. The 
Government have as strong an interest in rational 
reform as any Government can have. The Church 
will requiie an enlightened supervision ; the 
interest** of religion demand that the funds possessed 
by the Chnrch shall be employed for the gieat pur- 
poses for which they were given. Improvement on 
all sides is required, and should 1>e urged and con- 
tended for. We may also demand, at a fitting oppor- 
tunity, a thorough reconstruction of our fiscal 
arrangements, in conformity with the new order of 
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tilings that lias arisen since the introduction of Free 
Trade let^islation. The Income-tax must be modified, 
and, wlien such modification is suggested, it will be 
necessary to investigate the whole system of taxation 
as at present administered. Education upon a 
religious basis is an essential condition of national 
happiness, and must be persevered in as a national 
work ; and, whilst the most perfect toleration should 
be aflbrded to every class in the realm, legislation 
upon enlightened Protestant principles must l»e in- 
sisted on as a condition of liberty and social progress. 
I have thrown out these hints for your immediate 
guidance, in order that your good etforts in the 
common cause may not be without substantial ad- 
vantage. 

"It is anxiouslv to be desired that every Con- 
servative paper in the kingdom should give out the 
same patriotic strain at this great emergency. In 
the course of a week or two I will venture to 
embody these hasty notes in an article ior your 
leading columns, which I will duly forward. Mean- 
while, let me assure you that you cannot render to 
your country greater service at this juncture than by 
acting and writing in the spirit of these remarks. 
Let us refuse steadily and determinedly to join issue 
upon the Iwittle cry into which the Whig- Radicals 
for their own ends are attempting to force us. And 
let us call upon the constituencies of the kingdom 
to proclaim confidence in Lord Derby as the all- 
suilicient expression of political faith. Let 
us give his lordship our hearty confidence, 
and he will do the best for the country. 
If we hamper him or his supporters with Protection 
pledges at this difficult and (felicate period of their 
patriotic service, we shall play into the hands of the 
enemy, who are wishing nothing more than that 
Lord iierby may be foiced to a loud Protectionist 
cry in order that the vilest passions may be raised 
throughout the country, to hasten and complete his 
downfall — which may God avert for the sake of our 
native land. 

"Pray give these observations your kindest atten- 
tion. Act in their spirit without delay, that all 
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Coiiservntive candidates may be prepared with their 
profession of confidence ; and, till I liave the pleasuie 
of couiinunicuting with you again, 

** Believe me, 

** Yours very tru\y, 

** Sam. Phillips. 
**AV. Hunt, Esq." 

On the death of Mr Ramsey the paper passed 
to his son Benjamin, a solicitor. While I was on 
the West of England Conservative Mr Stephen H. B. 
Glanville, then a lad, was with me learning the 
profession of journalism, and he made an 
excellent reporter and a good all-round man for 
newspaper work, of high character and good 
address. Mr Glanville, on leaving Devonport, 
joined the staff of the Western Times at Exeter, 
and he has since married Mr Thomas Latimer's 
(the proprietor's) daughter, and is now in charge 
of the paper, which has been successfully 
developed into a daily. Mr Thomas Latimer's 
work as a journalist is well known all over the 
West of England. I rejoice to learn that he 
is still lively and vigorous, still ably wielding 
his pen, although ripe in years. I remember 
him before he became connected with the 
Western Times, in the days of the old Devonshire 
Chronicle and Thomas Besley. Mention of Mr 
Besley reminds me that Mr E. T. Besley, now 
serjeant-at-law, and who has for many years 
had a large and, I assume, lucrative practice at 
tlie Bar, w^as a journalist before he became a 
barrister. His first newspaper work was done, 
I think, for his father's paper, the Devonshire 
Coronicle, now long since defunct. On 
leaving Devonshire, he became a member of tlie 
Times Parliamentary reporting staff, and he 
contributed London letters to some country 
papers. I visited him, and enjoyed his 
hospitality, in London, while he was reading for 
the Bar and reporting for the Times. 
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While I was at Devonport I had occasion 
to see the late Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
who for many years was unable to use his legs and 
arms, and his hands but very little, and this led 
to my assisting him as an amanuensis and pri- 
vate secretary for several years. I used to be 
with him frequently for two or three hours from 
about eleven at night, and occasionally for a short 
time in the afternoon. I assisted him in the 
preparation of several pamphlets for tlie press, 
and in writing some hundreds of letters. Not- 
withstanding n is painful affliction, he took an 
active interest in affairs, especially politics, home 
and continental, and was a gentleman of much in- 
telligence and public spirit. He was very musical, 
and in that way was able to secure 
amusement and pleasure which less happily con- 
stituted and less affluent persons in his condition 
could not obtain. The number of applications 
he used to receive for help in money or interest 
opened my eyes as they had not been opened 
before to the responsibilities and difficulties of 
persons of rank and property. I remember his 
saying to me that " people, generally speaking, 
misjudge the condition of persons in my 
position. They think because a man lives in 
a large house, surrounded by a park, that he 
must needs be wealthy and happy, knowing 
nothing whatever of the demands upon him that 
he cannot resist and has no desire to 
avoid." Lord Mount Edgcumbe was noted 
as a fine-looking man in his younger 
days ; so much was this the case, that 
the poet Tom Moore, in his Diary, on mentioning 
the marriage of his lordship as Viscount 
Vallatort with Miss Fielding, said they were the 
handsomest couple in England. He retained his 
fine, intelligent face and bright expressive eyes 
wonderfully well to the last years of 
his life, notwithstanding his crippled limbs 
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and great pain ; and Lady Mount-Edgcumbe, 
his wife and widow, still retains her good 
looks and most pleasant and cheerful manner. 
The earl enjoyed a good story, and was himself 
a clever raconteur. He freely interspersed his 
dictations to me with dpropos and amusing 
anecdotes. 

At this time the " Tracts for the Times " and 
Puseyism — as it was called — were much and 
warmly discussed in Devonport, where the West 
of England Conservative was published. The 
High Church feeling was very strong there ; 
this feeling resulting in the building of several 
new churches, and in the formation of a syndi- 
cate for the purchase of the paper, which was 
in the market tlirough the sudden failure of 
Mr Kamsay's health consequent on the unex- 
pected death of his wife. Mr Edward P. Bas- 
tard, of Kitley, the largest landowner in South 
Devon, Mr Champernowne, of Dartington, a 
relative of Hurrell Froude, Mr Arthur Dyke 
Acland, and the Rev Nutcombe Oxenham were 
amongst the more active of the syndicate, whose 
agent and co-operator was Mr John Widdicombe, 
01 Ugborough, the well-known auctioneer. They 
purchased the West of England Conservative^ 
which was superseded by the Weste^m Courier. 
I remained as managing editor, and Mr Andrew 
Clement Baker (whom I have already mentioned) 
came from the Westnn Luminaiy, at Exeter, to 
be responsible editor and leader writer. New 
type and new machinery and an overseer from 
a London office were introduced, and the 
Western Coiirier appeared as a full-sized eight- 
page paper, in form and style creditable 
to all concerned. It was ably written, care- 
fully edited and read, tastefully arranged, and 
admirably got up and printed — was, in fact, 
a credit to the provincial press of the day. 
It was not political, but it was decidedly and 
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unmistakeably High Church. It was called the 
*' Puseyite Organ." Amongst its literary con tribu- 
tors were Dr Philpotts, the Bishop of Exeter; 
Dr Scott, of Hoxton ; the Rev Canon Harring- 
ton : the Rev Nutcombe Oxenham ; the Rev W. 
B. Kilpack, and other distinguished men of the 
High Church school. But of all these brilliant 
scholars and writers, even on their own subjects, 
not one was superior, in close reasoning, 
irresistible logic, and brilliance of expression, to 
Mr Baker. 

Neither the brilliance of the original writing 
in the West€7'n Couriei', nor the completeness ot 
its n^ws, nor the taste with wliich it was 
arranged, nor the excellence with which it 
was produced, could command success 
for it in the face of its being Puseyite. 
It fought the battles of High Churchmen 
gallantly and skilfully, it defended Bishop Phil- 
potts and Miss Sellon and the Sisterhoods of the 
English Church, but it failed to achieve com- 
mercial success. Eventualljr the crisis came 
through Mr Bastard joining the Roman 
Catholic Church and withdrawing his money 
and support, being followed in the last respect 
by Mr Champernowne, the Rev Andrew 
Buller, and others, and in the end the 
paper became the property of Mr Roger 
Lidstone, the Plymouth bookseller, and myself. 
We bravely struggled to make it a commer- 
cial success, but the character it had as a 
partizan Church paper was too much for us, and 
we had to stop it to stop our loss. It was not until 
years afterwards that 1 managed to get entirely 
clear from the Courier responsibilities. 

The mention of Miss Sellon reminds me that I 
specially reported the inquiry in connection 
with her Sisterhood's Home. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Philpotts), as visitor, or by 
some other official connection with the 
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Sisters, was held by some Low Churchmen, in- 
cluding the Rev John Hatchard who was then 
vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, to be respon- 
sible for what took place in the Home, which 
was in a suburb of Devonport. The chief pro- 
moter of the inquiry was Mr Hatchard, who 
was assisted by many sympathisers with his 
views. The Inquiry took place at the Devonport 
Mechanics' Institute, and extended over several 
days. The report made a thick pamphlet, 
and was sold at one shilling. During its 
preparation for the press I paid several visits 
to Miss Sellon, and although slie was at tlje time 
so ill as to be unable to leave her room I 
remember she so strongly impressed me by her 
pleasing, winning manner and sweet face that I 
perfectly realisea what had been said during 
the inquiry — that it was quite impossible to 
differ from Miss Sellon in her presence, 
and as impossible to believe that so 
charming and angelic a lady could ever 
have ordered any Sister or any other person 
to kneel and lick the floor with the tongue, as 
was alleged by the promoters of the Inquiry. 
The Inquiry, whatever may have been its moral 
effect, failed to legally attach blame to the 
Bishop. 

Mr Baker left the Westeim Courier when 
it ceased to be a High Church paper, and 
subsequently edited the Liverpool MaiL He 
was a man of somewhat peculiar constitu- 
tion and habits. I knew him intimately 
for years. He could not read except in a 
desultory way, but he was a keen observer of 
men, readily catching what other people said, 
find applying his knowledge with unmistakeabJe 
force. He was in all respects a first-class leader 
writer. He was very apt to fall asleep in the 
daytime, and at times and in places where he 
desired to keep wide awake. I have seen him 
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drop off to sleep many times in the midst 
of writing a leading article on a subject in 
which he felt the deepest interest. Sometimes 
when the fit came on he would leave his seat, 
throw himself on the floor, or on a newspaper 
spread out, and sleep soundly for some minutes, 
and then rise up and resume his work. He 
never seemed to have the least difficulty in pick- 
ing up the dropped thread. Sleep did not seem 
to have interrupted the continuity of his 
thoughts. The description or argument was 
followed as though it had never been interrupted, 
and in this respect there was no diflerence 
whether the nap was one of moments or 
minutes. Mr Edward Spender, also an excellent 
leader writer, would often doze in the middle of 
writing an article, but on resuming I have 
noticed tliat he usually hied back some lines. Mr 
Baker told me that on one occasion, when, dining 
at Chancellor Harrington's, in company with 
the Bishop of Exeter and other distinguished 
men, he, much to his sorrow, dropped off to sleep 
while at table. As he was on terms of intimacy 
with his host, I have no doubt his peculiar and 
painful habit was duly explained by the Chan- 
cellor to the other guests. Now and then it 
seemed to be out of his power to remain awake. 
In May, 1866, Mr Baker wrote to me from 
Harrogate, congratulating me on the way in 
which the Hull people had treated me in respect 
to the repayment or the costs of the libel case, 
Ford V. Hunt. He wrote : — 

I see the Hull people have treated you honestly, 
and I eongiatulate yon upon it. I only wisli there 
was the same prospect for us (the Liverpool Mail), 
I was only half-well, and conld not do what I 
wished for yon on the occasion of the trial. I have 
been here for nearly a month, doin;:: no hnsiness 
whatever, trying to recruit, and at last, I hope, 
beginning to mend. 
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This was the last letter I received from him. 
He died at Litlierlandj near Liverpool, on the 
9th of February, 1867, m the 49th year of his 
age. His son, Mr Andrew Clement Baker, of 
London, who is well-known, under another 
name, as a journalist and facile writer of prose 
and verse, in reply to inquiries from me, 
writes : — 

When father was struck doNvn, he was at work iu 
the Mail office, and I found him (I was sent for) on 
llie floor in a fit. After awliile iie seemed to recover, 
and, with a vague recollection of something to be 
finished, he picked up the leader-proof which he had 
been revising, and endeavoured to no tiirough it. 
He was mentally and physically incapable, and lie 
dozed all the while I was carrying him home in the 
cab. His mind never came buck clearly after the 
shock. 

He had taken a great interest during his seven 
years' residence there in the Church at Lither- 
land, where, in a sermon, on the 17th January, 
1867, preached by the Kev William J. Turner, 
B.A., an eloquent tribute was paid to his high 
character, clear intellect, sound judgment, 
simple and eai-nest piety, and great worth, 
and the good work lie had done in 
connection with the building of the Church 
Schools and Parsonage. So much was he 
respected, and so deeply was his death deplored, 
that a handsome monument has been erected to 
his memory in the Church. 

It was during the heyday of the Couriei^s 
existence that the Church Union— now 
the English Church Union — was formed at 
Plymouth. The earliest meetings took place in 
rooms at the rear of Mr Lidstone's shop in 
George-street, Plymouth. The Rev G. R. 
Prynne, of St. Peter's, Plymouth, took part in 
the early work of the Union. 

Some other incidents connected with my resi- 
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dence at Devonport are worth mentioning. On 
the occasion of a public demonstration at 
Keyham (now Keyham Dockyard), Lord Auck- 
land, then First Lord of the Admiralty, had to 
make a speech in the open air — I think it must 
have been at the laying of a stone. 
The weather was cold and blustering, and 
the reporters, being placed on the windward 
side of his lordship, who was not a 
loud-voiced man, could only catch a 
word here and there. The ceremony over, 
the reporters conferred as to what should be 
done respecting the speech of the First Lord, and 
I was deputed to represent the matter to him. 
This I did, and, by arrangement, subsequently 
met his lordship at the Royal Hotel, wliere he 
re-delivered his speech for the purpose of having 
it reported. While at Devonport I lieard a 
rich remark come from an unsophisticated 
dockyard artisan, of some iifty years of age. 
Having a holidaj^ he went with a number 
of his fellow workmen to Roborough Down. 
He climbed the top of a large boulder on the 
liighest part of the moor, known as King 
George's Rock, and looking around across 
Bickleigh Vale, Shaugh, and Sheepstor, and the 
numerous tors on Dartmoor and on the 
other side across the Tamar Valley to the 
hills and mountains of Cornwall in the 
distance to the west, exclaimed, " Bless me ! I 
had no idea the worm was so large ! " This was 
simple, but it was more natural and appropriate 
than the exclamation I once lieard a respectable 
and generally intelligent tradesman use when 
he suddenly obtained a glimpse of the sea from 
the top of a well-known Devonshire headland. 
Here the gentleman lifted up his hands seaward 
and said, " O, how rural ! " 

The Duke of Wellington died while I was at 
Devonport, but, having occasion to be in London 
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at the time, I went and saw tlie lying-in-state at 
Chelsea, and I also attended the funeral, walking 
within the barriers, as a representative of the 
Daily News, I remember the difficulty of getting 
the ponderous gun-carriage through the Park, 
and the consequent delays. For the greater part 
of the distance I walked with Mr G. A. Sala 
and Mr Macdonald. of the Times^ and remember 
that Mr ISala complained more than once of the 
condition of his feet. " How are your poorfeet f 
which was a common phrase of the time, 
evidently ran in Sala's head, for I saw next 
day that it had found its way into his description 
of the procession. It was a grand ceremony — 
one not easily forgotten. 

It was as representing the West of England 
Conservatives on the Western Courier that I 
first attended the meetings of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society, then held at Giay's Inn 
Coffee House, Hoi born. Thus I knew Mr John- 
son Gedge, of Bury St. Edmunds, and Mr 
Baxter, the proprietor of many Sussex news- 
papers. Mr Geage was an able man, and for 
some years he was the leading spirit of the 
society. He used to bring his resolutions nicely 
prepared, and the committee and members used 
generally to adopt them. I was rather sur- 
prised at the conservative spirit which seemed 
to prevail at the meetings. The newspaper 
proprietors represented at the first meeting I 
attended seemed to be afraid of opening the 
door to more newspapers. They preferred that 
the stamp should be continued, and that securi- 
ties sliould be required from the publishers. It 
wastliis narrow trade protection spirit that kept 
theSocietysmalland comparatively uninfluential. 
But this in time was remedied, as I shall have 
occasion to remark further on. Mr Cohen, of 
Brighton, presided at the first meeting I 
attended ; and ^Ir E. Baines (now Sir Edward) 
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was the chairman of the first P. N. S. dinner at 
which I was present. 

At or about this time, Tom Hood the 
younger, afterwards well known as the 
Editor of Furiy was residing in Liskeard. 
as an articled clerk with Mr Bernara 
Anstis, a well-known solicitor there. I 
freauently met and had friendly intercourse 
with Hood, who very often assisted me in report- 
ing, which he could do very well. He was then 
full of health, and abounding in fun. 

Someof themost enjoyable reporting journeys 
I ever made occurred in connection with the 
half-yearly meetings of the West Cornwall 
Railway — the short line from Hayle to 
Penzance, and afterwards from Camborne to 
Penzance. This involved a coach journev from 
Plymouth through Cornwall to Truro and Hayle. 
I enjoyed these trips very much. On several 
occasions I travelled in company with Mr Wills, 
of Bristol, who was one of the directors of the 
West Cornwall Company. It was in connection 
with one of these occasions that, in company 
with another inquisitive reporter, I went 
down into the Carn Brea (now Great 
Consols) Copper Mine, in the parish 
of Illogan. I descended miner fashion, in 
a miner's dress and hat, carrying my supply of 
candles, going down by ladders step after step 
for I don't know how many hundreds of steps. 
I remember my sensations, when I lost 
the light of day and found i myself 
stepping back into unfathomable d.ark- 
ness, were ariything but agreeable, and but 
for the encouragement of the mine captain who 
accompanied me, and my dislike to allow my- 
self to be beaten by anything or anybody, I 
should have given up the expedition and gone 
back to daylight and fresh air. I persevered, 
and eventually, after several halts, reached the 
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bottom, that is as far as it vas possible to go 
for water. The workings had been much 
deeper, but the yield of copper at the 
lower level was not sufficient to pay 
for keepinc; out the water. At the 
lowest level I reached men were at work, and, 
until I saw liow they did work, I had but a 
vague idea of the difficulties of a miner's life. 
Many were working in cuttings, where it 
was impossible for them to stisind upright, 
and some had to lie on their sides or 
backs, while they worked with their picks and 
gads by the feeble light of a candle stuck 
against the rock by means of adhesive clay. 
One thing that surprised me much was the 
difference of temperature as we descended ; it 
became less and less cold, and then warm and 
warmer, so that at last, while in the workings, 
which all ran east and west, it was disagreeably 
warm and close ; but on leaving these workings 
by the many cross ways or intersecting drifts 
we found it quite cool, and could feel the 
current of air passing from one working to the 
other. Another surprise was the extent of the 
workings. We were told there was in this 
mine plenty of room for several thousands of 
people to move about. The mine is known to 
have been worked for many hundred years, and 
is believed to been worked for over 2,000 years, 
I entered the mine to go down at about ten in 
the forenoon, and kept moving down and about 
the mine, and when I reached grass I found it 
was nearly four o'clock. The captain took me to 
his office, where, having divested myself of the 
miner's dress, I luxuriated in a warm bath and 
then resumed my own clothes. I found some pain 
in the muscles of my legs, resulting from my pro- 
longed ladder-stepping, but my chief pain 
was from my nands. My nervousness 
made me grip the rungs of the ladder 
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in going down more tightly than I had need, 
and the consequence was that the skin of the 
inside of my lingers and hand was much inflamed, 
and in some places abraised. It was some days 
before I quite recovered from the effects of the 
exploration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"DAILY NEWS" COBBESPONDENT. 

In 1846 the Daily News was first 
published, and I became its Plymouth corre- 
spondent. The Daily News started with the 
high ambition of rivalling the Times, Charles 
Dickens was its first editor. 1 received with 
my appointment as correspondent the laconic 
instruction—" Keep pace with the Times,** 
This instruction soon proved the occasion of 
anxiety. The second Kafiir War was then in 
progress, and the discovery of gold in Australia 
was attracting mucli attention. As the Cape 
and Australian steamers arrived at Plymouth, 
it will be understood that my duties were 
important. The railway connecting Plymouth 
with London had not long been com- 
pleted and opened,' and the electric tele- 
graph had not yet been used for 
conveying news, or even for private messages, 
or indeed for any messages. Tiie late Mr Robert 
White Stevens, of Plymouth, was the Times 
correspondent, and a most active and energetic 
correspondent he was. Mr Ilichards, of the 
Devonport Telegraph, was the Aloming Herald 
correspondent ; Mr Isaac Latimer,of tlie Flynwuth 
*/oi«nta/,was the Morning CAro/itWe correspondent, 
and somewhat later Mr E. Aitkin Da vies was 
the Plymouth correspondent for Renter's 
Agency. I will relate the incidents connected 
with the arrival of one Cape mail steamer to 
illustrate how our work was then performed. 
In order to secure early information of the 
approach of a mail steamer, the newspaper cor- 
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respondents employed men to look out from the 
Hoe, the Devil's Point at Stonehouse, or 
other points commanding the sea beyond 
the breakwater, for tlie purpose of 
reporting to them the appearance of the 
homeward-bound vessel oft* Plymouth ISound. 
The vessels were sometimes seen so early as to 
enable the look-out man to report soon enough 
to allow of the correspondents getting into the 
Sound under the lee of tlie breakwater — where 
the mail boats usually brought ui3 — as soon as 
the steamers were tliere. 

One bright Sunday morning, as I had just 
commenced my breakfast, at No. 11 , Caroline- 
place, Stoneliouse, I heard an impetuous ring 
at the bell, which I knew at once to 
be that of Sergeant Fry, my look-out man. He 
reported that the Cape mail steamer was 
coming in, but was not yet inside the Breakwater. 
In a minute's time Fry and I were walking 
rapidly in the direction of Millbay Pier, whence 
I took a boat, Fry assisting the boatman in 
rowing. We were alongside the steamer before 
she was moored. I lost no time in boarding, 
obtaining the parcels of letters and papers 
for the Daily Neivs, and questioning the captain, 
the steward, and some passengers as to the inci- 
dents of the voyage liome, and the state of feel ng 
in the colony ; and, having distributed some 
recent newspapers that 1 had brought with me 
from the shore, I turned n)y face landwards. As 
I was leaving the vessel 1 saw some boats 
approaching, the foremost of which had Mr 
Stevens, of the I'lmes^ on board. My boatmen 
pulled with a will, and I was soon on shore, 
having so far, at least, done even more than 
" keep pace with the Times" I hastened to the 
railway - station, and, as the train for 
London had left, 1 put myself in com- 
munication witli Mr D. Kerr, the traffic 
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manager, and arranged for a special train, 
and while it was being got ready I ran 
home for such articles as I thought indispens- 
able for a journey to London. On returning to 
the station I found the train, consisting of an 
engine and tender and one first-class carriage, 
ready. I made towards it, but, before reaching 
it, heard ray friend Stevens calling to me. I 
was not sorry to see him, for I was 
only instructed to "keep pace with the 
Times" and, having ascertained what the 
cost of the train would be, I felt 
a little doubtful how that amount would be 
regarded in Bouverie-street, and, moreover, I 
felt it would be more pleasant to have company 
than to travel alone all the way to London. Mr 
Stevens at once joined me, and was as anxious 
to be off as I was. As I have said above, 
the telegraph was not in use then, even for 
railway purposes, and it being Sunday fore- 
noon and the weather very fine, it was 
not surprising that our journey over 
this South Devon Railway, which had 
only recently been opened for passenger traffic, 
was delayed through signalmen liaving gone 
from their stations, some for a greater distance 
than others. Much whistling and screaming 
was necessary, and, I fear, some naughty words 
were used to recall the men to their duty. In time, 
however, we reached Exeter, and passed on to 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway, which had been 
longer worked, and where we found fewer inter- 
ruptions. We were busy with our letters and 
papers, and in writing a summary of tlie news 
or, I Jiave no doubt, I should have 
felt hungry. Wiien we stopped at Bridgewater, 
as we did to replenish the boiler, I became 
alive to the need of my replenishing ; and 
Mr Stevens, too, wanted something to eat. Out- 
side the Bridgewater station there was an hotel, 
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and there we were happily able to procure a cold 
roast shoulder of lamb, some bread, plates, salt, 
and knives and forks, which we took into the 
carriage with us, and subsequently enjoyed the 
food far more tlian many meals eaten more at 
ease and leisure. While at Bridgewater, 
the engine-driver, looking at his watch, asked 
us if we should be afraid of his putting the 
engine at full speed. By so doing, he said, it 
was just possible we might catch the train ahead 
of us at Bristol. Mr Stevens, who was a remark- 
ably cautious man, and even somewhat timid, 
looked at me, but said nothing. I said " Well, 
you are nearer the point of danger in the event 
of boiler bursting than we are, and, therefore, 
if you are not afraid, I don't see why 
we should be. So, go ahead !" He 
did go ahead with such speed that, 
although the ordinary Sunday train left Ply- 
mouth full two hours before we did, our train 
ran into the Bristol station just as it was being 
signalled to start. Our driver was as expert in 
signalling as he had been in diiving, and so the 
train was delayed while we ran up the platform 
with our hands full of papers, tfec, and were 
hustled into one of the carriages, and 
immediately on our way for Bath and 
London. We reached London rather later than 
we ought to have done, but, by the help of a cab 
from Paddington, I arrived at the Daily News 
office time enough for my summary of the news 
to appear in the paper the same morning, and 
also a leader, written by Mr F. Knight 
Hunt, the editor, after I had repeated to him 
the intelligence, which included a victory over 
the Kaffirs by General Sir Harry Smith. A few 
years later Mr Knight Hunt fell a victim to his 
devotion to work, at an early age. He was a 
self-made man, having in early life been an 
errand - boy in a bookseller's shop. He 
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managed to study medicine so as to become a 
duly-qualitied surgeon, and practised for some 
time. He then became a journalist, and ulti 
mately editor of the Daily News. He is still 
remembered by many, not only for his good 
newspaper work, but also for his contribution to 
the history of the Press, " The Fourth Estate," a 
copy of which he presented to me on its lirst 
publication. 

I cannot distinctly remember whetlier it was 
on this or some other occasion of our arriving 
in London very early in the morning, but I 
do well remember that once, being in 
Fleet-street, and seeing Anderton's Hotel — the 
old house, before it was altered to its present 
form — we decided to turn in there, instead of 
going on to llyders, in {Salisbury -square, as had 
been our intention. Here we had a double- 
bedded room overlooking Fleet-street. After I 
had been in bed some time, and was more than 
half asleep, I was alarmed by some one 
opening the window. I sat up in my bed and 
saw Mr Stevens with his liead out of 
the window, he having lifted the sash. I have 
already said he was a nervous, timid man. 
1 called out, ** What's the matter ?" He replied, 
" It occurred to me what could we do in the 
event of a lire preventing our getting out by the 
staircase ; so I thought I would just look out and 
see if it were possible to escape by the window, 
and I don't see that it would be possible." " My 
dear sir," I said, "don't disturb yourself and me, 
but get into bed and sleep, and let me sleep." 
He did get into bed, and I tried to sleep, 
but it was in vain. When the day 
had broken brightly we agreed to get 
up early, and go across to Ryder's to 
breakfast, and jDOssibly to sleep. We paid our 
bill, and were duly installed at Ryder's in the 
morning, feeling far more at home there. Mrs 
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Ryder, the wife of a commercial traveller, was 
the daugliter of Mr Beazley, a well-known hotel 
keeper at Newton Abbot, Devonshire. The 
Ryders' house stood on the site where now 
stands the Salisbury Hotel. The house was 
then small, and stood in a garden, and h«ad 
a court behind ; but garden and court 
have now been built over. The present billiard- 
liall is about where the court used to be. 
There were small buildings in the court that had 
been wood and coal houses possibly, or other 
out-offices of the house ; these in 1851 were con- 
verted into bedrooms, and during the first Great 
Exhibition they were occupied as such, I myself 
sleeping once at least in one of them. At 
Ryder's we frequently met captains of the swift 
despatch steamers then kept by the l.ondon 
newspapers for intercepting the Indian mail, 
and expediting the arrival of the news. There 
were at one time three such boats — one belong- 
ing to the Times, another to the Moiiiiiuf Herald 
and the tliird shared by the Morning Chronicle 
and the Daily Netvs. By means of these 
boats the papers frequently anticipated 
the Indian mail delivery by a day, and 
sometimes by two days. These rapid 
little steamers, like our special trains, have been 
superseded by the telegraph. The lirst cable 
was laid in 1852, the first inland messages sent in 
1846. Of the papers that indulged in these 
expensive adjuncts, the C/ironicle find the Herald 
have ceased to exist. The Standard was an 
evening paper belonging to the same proprietors 
as the Herald, and is the successor of the 
Herald. If the Chronicle has a successor, it 
is the Saturday Revieir. Mr Douglas Cook 
was the last editor of tlie Morning Chronicle, 
and after it was given up the Saturday Jlevieiv 
was started, with Mr Cook as editor. He was 
very partial to North Cornwall, and had a house 
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at Tintagel, and in the picturesque churchyard 
of that parish his mortal reuiains were laid. 
The Morning Chronicle failed because the 
Peelites failed. The present Daily Chronicle 
had its origin in Mr Lloyd, the enterprising 
proprietor of Lloyds Weekly News, buying tlie 
Clerkenwell News which had been originated, 
and successfully worked as a clieap advertising 
paper by Mr Pickburn 

The Ryders I have mentioned afterwards kept 
a private liotel at Torquay. The Salisbury 
Hotel, which stands on the site of Ryder's, like 
the older house, is much used by newspaper 
men and persons interested in newspapers, and 
I still fina it a comfortable home when I go to 
London. 

The railway mania of 1845-1846, so severely 
felt in the North, was also pretty strong in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. Railways were then 
projected to .places that are still without a rail- 
way. In connection with this movement I did a 
good deal of reporting, not only for the local 
papers, but also for the Morning Herald, which 
laid itself out for railway business, and, I think, 
did well by it. I also supplied the Iron Times, 
a paper that originated out of the railway 
mania. In this way I visited many towns 
in Cornwall and Mid and North Devon, and 
I reported a series of meetings in the towns 
of South Devon, from Devon port to Exeter. 
These meetings were attended by Mr Brunei, 
the engineer, and by Mr W. Mackworth Praed, 
barrister-at-lavv, who had a residence on the 
Newton side of Teignmouth, facing the estuary 
of the Teign, in front of which it was 
proposed to carry the South Devon Railway. 
Mr JPraed's opposition was most determined and 
pertinacious. At the Totnes meeting I remem- 
ber Mr Brunei exhibited considerable irritation, 
that being the fourth occasion in as many days 
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on which Mr Praed had displayed his liostility. 
The great engineer pettishly said the learned 
gentleman was like the kettle tied to a cur's 
tail. I don't think Mr Brunei saw that this 
involved makinc the promoters the cur. 
But Mr Brunei was apt at times to 
jerk out pettish words which he found 
cause to regret afterwards, lleplying to some 
one who had quietly pointed out the danger of 
carrying the railway along the foreshore of the 
estuary of the Exe, between Starcross and 
Teign mouth, he scornfully called the Exe "a 
peddling stream," and laughed at the fears ex- 
pressed. Afterwards, when the tide and the 
stream combined carried away the railway and 
the boundary wall, as happened several times near 
Dawlish, Mr Brunei was taught to regard the 
" peddling stream " with more respect. Mr 
Brunei, however, made other mistakes (not to 
mention the Great Eastern steamship, which 
was only launched with great difficulty, after 
several unsuccessful trials). In its early days 
a portion of the South Devon liailway was 
worked on the atmospheric-pressure system, 
which was also used near Croydon and at 
Dalkey, in Ireland. The portion of the South 
Devon Railway on which the atmospheric 
system was applied was that between Newton 
and Totnes. This system involved having 
stationary engines at intervals of a few miles 
along the lines, to exhaust the pipes, and for 
these engines buildings were erected. After 
the system was discontinued the buildings were 
known as " Brunei's Follies," and they were then 
utilised as stores or cellars, oi for any purpose for 
which they could be used. Midway between the 
rails was laid a continuous iron pipe, having a 
sloping or chamfer - shaped slit on the 
upper side. In the pipe was a piston connected 
with a bar or arm, the upper or outside end of 
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Avhicli was connected with the foremost carriage 
of tlie train. The nropulsion was caused by the 
piston being forced along the exhausted pipe by 
the pressure of the air on the rear end of the 
piston. Tiie slit, or aperture, in the pipe was 
filled with an oleaginous composition sufficiently 
flexible to admitoftheconnectingrod of the piston 
and carriage to pass tii rough. In order to restore 
the pipe and secure the needed vacuum for the 
next train, a warm smootliing-iron was made to 
travel along behind the connecting rod. It was 
here the failure came in. It was found that the 
pipe could not be so sealed as to secure the 
required vacuum ; little holes would be left here 
and there, and a very small aperture soon 
increased in the attempted exhaustion of the 
pipe by the stationar^'^ engine I had some 
experience of this system, and I much regret 
its failure, for it rendered railway travelling 
safe and pleasant. It made explosions and 
collisions impossible. There was no vibration, 
no noise of steam, no suffocating smoke, 
or nauseating efiluvia ; but, alas, the travel- 
ling was uncertain. I remember one day, when 
on the railway between Newton and Totnes, 
going up the Marley ascent, that our speed 
became painfully less by degrees, until at 
last the train came to a dead stand with 
a field in which hay-making was in 
progress on one side and a leafy, pleasant- 
looking wood on the other. The passengers, 
after waiting and hoping some time, left the 
train and betook themselves, some to the field, 
others to the wood, while the officials of the 
train tried to restore the closing of the pipe, 
so as to secure the needed vacuum, or 
to obtain other means of locomotion. After a 
time, sufficient power was obtained to propel the 
train up the remainder of the ascent and 
through Marley Tunnel, whence a locomotive 
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took US on to Plymouth. I also had an 
experience with Mr Brunei's so-called " peddling 
stream," I was returning from JU'istol one 
cold, rough, stormy night, and on arriving 
at Dawlish was told that the railway outside 
tliat place, on the western side, had 
been washed away, and the boundary 
wall also. At iirst it was supposed 
that the passengers would be taken 
by carriages, or would walk to the other side 
of the breach, and a train be sent thence to 
Plymouth. But, finding this could not be done, 
accommodation was sought for all over Dawlish, 
for it was a large and well-filled train. I was not 
the first by any means to look for a bed,and had 
to make the best I could of the hearth-rug 
in tlie coffee-room of an inn somewhere up the 
village. There were some five or six others 
in the same room in even a worse con- 
dition than I and my friend — a London book- 
seller — as ours was the warmest and most 
comfortable part of the room. The next 
morning we went in carria^jes to Teignmouth, 
and thence by train to Plymouth. Mr Brunei 
and his " peddling stream " were roundly blamed 
and abused that night. Some were wicked 
enough to wish that the famous half- 
sovereign had stuck in his throat earlier 
and more firmly than it did. Mr 
Brunei was an able man and a great 
engineer. He lived, it may be, a little in advance 
of his age. A man of large ideas, great 
thoughts, and great schemes, he produced some 
really great works. He was a pioneer in 
railways, ships, and bridges, and therefore, not- 
withstanding his mistakes and his petulance, let 
his memory be respected for the great works 
he did accomplish. Possibly, even his ideas 
as to atmospheric locomotion will be realised 
some day. They will, as soon as the proper 
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materials and means for closing the pipes so 
as to secure a vacuum are found. Mr Brunei 
had firm faith in himself and in the power of 
science. I shall never forget his look and tone 
in replying to a gentleman, whose opinions he 
evidently scorned, " I tell you there are no 
engineering difficulties tliat cannot be overcome. 
You find the money and tell us what you 
require, and we will accomplish it. It is a 
question of money and not engineering diffi- 
culty." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE "WESTERN MORNING NEWS." 

Amongst the people I knew at Plymouth was 
Mortimer Collins, the poet and novelist. He was 
for some time editor of the Plymouth Mail, a 
Conservative weekly paper He was agood talker, 
but so loud and overbearing that few others 
talked in his presence. He was a scholar, had 
read mucl), and had ready command of his varied 
stores of knowledge. As a newspaper writer 
he was smart, but too much given to the use of 
a sort of literary Billingsgate and personalities 
which are a disgrace to many newspapers even 
in tliis day. For some time the feud— first 
political and then general — between the 
Ph/m<mth Journal (Mr Isaac Latimer's paper) 
and the Plymouth Mail was very bitter. 
I can in imagination see Mr Collins now— slouch- 
ing along on his long legs, carrying a small tree 
for a wjilking stick, while running by his side is 
liis daughter, a bright, laugliing-eyed girl of 
some nine or ten years, and also a large black, 
long-haired dog ; and 1 can still hear his loud 
strident voice and vociferous guffaw of a laugh. 
During the time he was in Plymouth 
Mr Collins managed to do some good 
literary work outside the columns of the 
newspaper, especially in the way of verse. He 
was then, as afterwards, frequently afflicted 
with a tightness of the monetary cliest, which was 
disagreeable, although it distressed him, I fancy, 
less than it did some of his friends. He was 
always a genial companion, whether tlie funds 
were high or low. It was a rich treat to ramble 
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with liim through the bosky lanes and green 
fields of fair Devon, and to listen to his eloquent 
bursts of enthusiasm called fortli by the 
flowers, plants, and trees around. He and I 
made son)e such walks, both on the De\onshire 
and Cornwall sides of the Tamar and in the 
charming grounds of Mount-Edgcumbe. I was 
always well satisfied to listen to and encourage 
his talk at such times. With many others, I was 
indeed very sorry to be informed of his death in 
Berkshire in 187G. 

The persistent bickerings and painful 
personalities in the Mail and Journal, which, 
week after week, recalled the rival editors 
of Eatanswill, were very distressing to many of 
the most thoughtful, influential, and public- 
spirited Piymouthians. However, out of evil 
came good, for it hastened the publication of 
the first Plymouth daily newspaper. On the 
stoppage of the ]Vestern Courier I ceased all 
managerial and editorial connection with local 
newspapers, but continued my correspondence 
with the JDailjf News, and wrote notes and 
occasional reports for Plymouth and Exeter 
papers. I had, as I then supposed, given 
up for ever all active connection with 
journalism. I had become the Jjibrarian 
of the Plymouth and Cottonian Library, 
in succession, on his resignation, to the late 
Llewellyn Jewitt, E.S.A., whose books on art 
and antiquarian research are well known ; and 
I might possibly have ended my days in that 
congenial, pleasant, and peaceful retreat but for 
the feeling of disgust which the local news- 

?aper bickerings produced in many influential 
ly mouth people. 

At this time, ]\[r William Saunders and his 
brother-in-law (Mr Edward Spender) were re- 
siding in Plymouth. Mr Saunders was intro- 
duced to tlie library by Mr Alfred Hooker, 
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solicitor, a member of the Library Committee, 
then one of the leading residents, and after- 
wards Mayor of the town. In this way Mi' and 
]\[rs Saunders and Mr Spender became known 
to me. Mr Spender, being a young gentleman 
of literary tastes and aspirations, and 
having already done something as a contri- 
butor to newspapers and magazines, soon became 
a pretty regular ** gossip" of mine. The condi- 
tion of the local newspapers early attracted the 
attention of Mr Saunders, and it would seem 
that either Mr Rooker conferred with him, or he 
with Mr Rooker, on the subject, and on the 
feasibility of establishing a daily paper in 
Plymouth. At all events, one day Mr Saunders 
came to me in tlie Library and said lie had been 
inquiring about the local papers, and Mr Rooker 
had advised him, if he wanted to know all about 
them, to ask me, as I had more information on 
that subject than any other man he knew. 
We exchanged some words on the subject in the 
Library, and I accepted Mr Saunders' invitation 
to dine with him at Mannamead, in order to 
continue the conversation. Mrs Saunders and 
Mr E. Spender joined us at dinner. Tliey were 
all earnest for the daily paper, and I certainly 
did not discourage them, for, having regard to 
the state of feeling in Plymouth, tlie recent 
abrogation of the so-called "taxes on know- 
ledge," — the repeal of the advertisement duty 
and the modification of the stamp duty— I 
thought the time for starting a local 
daily paper had fully come. Our conversa- 
tion continued until a late liour ; and, 
having settled to start the paper, the talk 
took in all sorts of details. The name of the 
paper was under consideration for a long time, 
and after many suggestions tiie W€ste7ii M aton- 
ing News was adopted. These discussions were 
resumed day by day at the Library and at 
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Mannamead. Like the old hunters which, on 
hearing the " View halloa ! " and the hunts- 
man's horn, become excited, and bolt away 
to join in the chase, these talks revived 
my dormant journalistic sympathies and 
my liking for newspaper work. We dis- 
cussed all the details of the projected news- 
paper, and I submitted plans for the arrange- 
ment of its contents and a design for an illustra- 
tion to be used over the leader head-line. The 
drawing of the design was made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, F.R.S., tkc, and it is 
used in the paper to this day. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in finding suitable premises ; 
but eventually, towards the end of the year 1859, 
a house and shop in Bedford-street, opposite the 
Frankfort side of the Globe Hotel, were decided 
on and leased. It was very small for the 
business, but it was the best available, and its 
situation was central. The most was made of 
every inch in preparing the premises. My 
library hours were from ten to four, but much 
of my time while there was, without neglecting 
the duties of librarian, given to the news- 
paper, and the whole of my time after four 
and before ten was willingly devoted to 
its interests. The Western Morning News was 
started in January, 1860. 

In 1860 newspapers, with very few exceptions, 
were either party journals or were non-political ; 
they were either pledged to support a party 
under all circumstances and in every con- 
tingency, or they were news-sheets "without any 
political opinions of their own. The proprietors 
of the Western Mcn^ning News determined that 
they would adopt neither of these alternatives ; 
accordingly in their first number they said : — 

In matters of politics and religion we shall he 
strictly independent. We do not hold a brief for any 
party in Church or State. Tlie journalist should aim 
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at a higher office than that of tlie advocate retained 
to defend a client or to blacken an opponent. If he 
has a light idea of his vocation, he will stiivc to be 
the impartial judge rather than the ingenious, but 
one-sided counsel. But let it not be supposed that 
independence involves neutrality or silence ; 
although we have drawn up no confession of 
faith, we shall not be found wanting in the expres- 
sion of opinions. J3ound to no party, we shall have 
no hesitation in criticising any. We have heard it 
remarked that strict justice is impossible — that we 
must of necessity join one of the two great factions 
that rule ths Slate and vex the Cliurch. To us, 
however, it seems far more easy to write vigorously, 
as well as tiuthfully, if allowed perfect freedom of 
sj)eech, than if we were pledged by secret promises 
and hampered by secret contracts. 

From what I have already said, it will be 
understood that this position was altogether new 
to the public of the West of England. That the 
novelty was a welcome innovation was soon 
proved. In five months from the time that the 
Western Morning News first appeared the pro- 
prietors were compelled to erect more powerful 
machinery and to enlarge their sheet. 

The first editorial arrangement made em- 
braced Mr E. Spender as editor and 
leader writer ; Mr Gutbrie, a Scotch- 
man, who was very highly recommended, 
as sub-editor and summary writer ; I myself 
engaging to attend at the office every evening 
to sub-edit local news and reports, and gene 
rally to look after the local contents of the 
paper. On the second or third night Mr 
Guthrie broke down through having too 
frequently lifted the glass to his lips, and 
Mr Spender and I found it necessary to take 
up his work as well as our own. The next 
night Mr Guthrie was still unequal to the work, 
and was sent away, Mr Spender and I doing his 
duties. This went on for some time, and the 
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more I did the more I found the work of a 
daily paper pleasanter to me than the quiet 
routine of library work ; so I arranged to resign 
my librarianship as soon as a successor could 
be found, and, Mr Haldane having been ap- 
pointed, I devoted myself wholly to newspaper 
work. I did tiiis so thoroughly that I 
used to spend a gr<;al deal too mucli 
of my time in the office. I frequently 
did not leave till after four in the morning, and 
was nearly always back at the office by half- 
past nine. I felt responsible for tlie local news 
and reports, and so every morning allocated to the 
reporters tlieir work and made arrangements 
for securing notices of those local* occurrences 
which could be foreseen. It frequently happened 
that I thought it desirable to attend to various 
matters personally, so that I seldom returned 
liome until about three in the afternoon. 
After dinner I usually slept awhile, 
and soon after tive again left for 
official and sub-editorial work. This was much 
heavier than it is now, because the paper, repre- 
senting as it did Devon and Cornwall, with their 
numerous boroughs and towns, possessed in 
every place of any size correspondents whose 
parcels of copy arrived at all hours of the night 
up to about two in the morning. Moreover, 
the general news — which liad then to be dealt 
with in the office, as well as the local— came 
mostly by post or railway parcels, partly in 
the shape of newspapers. The news then sent 
by telegraph was very limited, and consisted 
of a short report of Parliament and the 
principal items of foreign news. On many 
occasions during the early days of the Western 
Morning News we have had to remake-up the 
paper several times in the course of one night, in 
consequenceofthearrivalljy later trainsandother 
convej^ances of news which we deemed more im- 
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portaiitthaii the matter wliicli liadl)e(;n set up in 
the early part of the night. TJiesaiiie report has 
had to be reconstructed several times. At seven 
o'clock two columns were not thought too much 
for it, at nine o'clock it was found necessary to 
reduce it to one column, at eleven to half a 
column, and at 1.30 it was impossible to allow it 
moi'e than two ** sticks," or about forty lines. This 
was very troublesome to the su])-editor and 
annoying to thereporters ; butwe wereall anxious 
to see the paper a tirst-class success, and, there- 
fore, did not s^mre ourselves. This policy soon 
told in securing a good name for the; paper, and 
several local events, especially the famous Hoad 
Murder case, assisted to push the Wcsttni 
MornuKj Xews into great circulation and i"ei)ute. 
The paper soon achieved a decided success, at 
which not cnen the proprietors felt more glad 
than did 1, although 1 had early become aware, 
through falling health and want of sleep, that I 
was, so to speak, burning the candle at both ends. 
Amongst the first reporters on the Wcstem 
J/o7'7mif/ jVews was J\lr W. H. liarrow, tlie 
grandson of the late Sir John Barrow, Under- 
Secretary of the Admiralty. He was a nice, 
gentle, pleasant, young fellow, but not 
particularly energetic in liis i)rofession. 
My freshest remembrance of him relates to a 
two days' ramble we made together. We went 
to Totnes to report a meeting of the Union 
(Juardians on Saturday morning, and, after the 
meeting, drove from there, rid Ashl)urton, to 
Hfiytor, on the margin of Dartmoor, wliere 
we dined and slept, on the following 
day walkine:, under the direction of 
a local guide, over tlie moor (Dartmoor) 
to Princetown, where the convict prison 
is. We left Haytor directly after bieakfast, 
about half-past eight o'clock, and kept on walk- 
ing until about four. We ascended several tors 
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on our way, and went down a valley on the moor 
to see the village of Widdicombe — a most 
singular place, a green spot in the midst of a 
wilderness. We saw the River Dart at various 
points, and crossed it — at Post Bridge I think it 
was. I was quite tired when we came to Prince- 
town Hotel, and was glad to find awaiting us 
not only dinner, but with it Mr Boyce and Mr 
Parker, who were then in charge of the commer- 
cial and machine departments at the Western 
Moiming Neivs, these gentlemen having, by 
arrangement, driven over from Plymouth to 
meet us. Mr Barrow, on leaving Plymouth, 
went to India, and that is the last I know of 
him 

•Some tmie later Mr George Farthing Robbins 
joined us as reporter in this way. As I was 
walking up (ieorge-street, Mr Brendon, the 
printer, said he had a young fellow in his 
establishment who was far too good for merely 
lifting type or working at press, and who would, 
he thought, be far more useful on a news- 

I)aper as reporter and writer. I saw Mr 
iobbins, and introduced him to Messrs 
Saunders and Spender, with the result that he 
came to us on trial as junior reporter. We were 
soon satisfied that lie was in his right place, and 
his subsequent career fully justified that favour- 
able opinion. He went to London after the 
Central Press was started, and worked on the 
editorial staff there, leaving in May, 1868, for 
the Daibf News office, where he remained until 
his early death, at the age of 45, on the 1st of 
September, 1884. As he was in charge of the 
paper but 30 hours before his death, he may 
trutlifully be said to have died in harness. 
Mr Robbins was gifted with a remarkable 
memoi'y for facts — political facts especially. 
I never knew any man who had the leading facts 
of the Political History of his own times 
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SO readily at command as Qeoi'ge Bobbins.* 
Tlie Daily News, in noticing liis death, said : — 
"He had a singularly complete knowledge of 
public men and public events. He was nearly 
always ready to give the name of the member 
for any constituency or the name of the 
constituency for which a member sat. He 
watched all the changes in the composition of 
either House of Parliament, and could always 
say when any old member had died or any new 
member had been elected. His recollection of 
the dates and details of public events was 
equally vivid and trustworthy. He was 
alw^ays ready to place his vast stores of 
infoi'mation at the service of his colleagues." 
Mr llobbins' brother is manager of the Press 
Association, and another brother (Alfred) is on 
the editorial stattof tiie Association. Mr K. N. 
AVorth, who has wortJiily obtained great local 
reputation as an antiquarian and histoi-ian, was 
a reporter with me, and so was ^\v J. M. 
Le Sage, of the Daih/ Tdfiirupk. The latter 
gentleman I tirst met when he was quite a young 
man, at a meeting at IS ewton Abbot, convened 
for presenting a testimonial to Sir John Yarde 
Puller, who had for some time sat as M.P. for 
South Devon, and who became Lord Churston. 
I was present at the meeting as representative 
of the WesUvn MorriiiKj AV^r^',andhe(Mi' Le Sage) 
was there to re])ort for the Tint/uaif Dinvtoru. I 
noticed the skill and assiduity he displayed in 
taking notes, and, as the meeting turned out to 
be of more political importance tiian had been 
anticipated, I asked the youthful reporter if 
his arrangements with his own paper would 
admit of his running down to Plymouth 
to assist me in the report for the Weateni 
Movnhm Newa. He replied that they would, 
as he should not, anyway, give in his copy at 
Torquay until next day ; so he travelled to 

* It was ill 1885, not 1884, that Mr Robbin* (He. I. 

1-: 
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Plymouth witli me. Some weeks later he joined 
the staff' of the Weste7m Morning JVeivs, He was 
a lirst-class reporter, took a verbatim note, and 
was remarkably rapid in transcribing, making 
fair copy for the jDrinters, and turning out two 
columns by tlie time other reporters had pro 
duced half the quantity. He could also 
describe graphically and write a smart 
paragraph. 1 liked liim much, and was 
sorry when he left Plymouth. Tlie manner^ of 
his doing so was characteristic of the ambitious, 
high-spirited boy he was. I usually dealt with 
his copy, and tliat of the other reporters, and to 
my manipulations he used to quietly submit ; 
but, not being well one evening, I left my work 
to Mr Simpson, the senior reporter, who after- 
wards unhappily committed suicide at Notting- 
ham. Simpson found it necessary to reduce a 
report Le Sage had written, and did it in a way 
which thereporterthoughtmadeliiswork unsatis- 
factory — ridiculous was his word, I think. In the 
morning he had a breeze with Simpson, who 
defended himself by referring to me. During 
tlie dajyr lie (Le Sage) came to my liouse, and 
wanted to know if I intended to uphold 
Simi3Son in mutilating his reports. I said Mr 
Simpson was left in charge of the sub-editing, 
and if he found it necessary to reduce anybody's 
copy he was right in doing so. His duty was to 
get out the best j^aper possible. Le Sage had 
before threatened to leave, and when 
I had said this, he replied, with 
great impetuosity, " Well, if you justify 
Simpson's doings, I'll have to give notice of my 
intention to go." " Very well," I said, " you can 
go." He did go, and the next day regretted it. 
But he wrote off* to Mr Ralph Harrison, of the 
Daily Tdeqraph^ and referred to me for his 
character as reporter. The result was that he 
joined the staff* of the Dmhj Telecfraphy and is 
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now the chief of the editorial office. lie has 
done good work while there, not only in the 
office, but as a special correspondent under try- 
ing and extraordinary circumstances, such as 
the meeting of Stanley on his return from his 
search after Livingstone, and his anything but 
pleasant sojourn in Paris during the 8iege and 
days of the Commune. Mr M. Le Sage was 
made a IJeputy-Lieutenant of London at the 
instance of the Disraeli Government. He was 
one of six apiiointed out of twenty-eiglit 
gentlemen whose names were submitted to Mr 
(ji at home Hardy, at the War Office. 

Mr Groser, who has now for years been the 
resident editor of the Western Mi/ining Sews, 
was, when 1 first knew liim, a sub-editor on the 
Plt/moiith Journal, or Western Dally Mercnrij. 
He joined the Morning Xeios staff whilst I was 
at Plymouth, and, on Mr Spender's removal to 
London, took charge of tne editorial depart- 
ment. He was, and is, indefatigable in his 
duties, and has been successful in editorial 
management. 

Mr Edward Spender was, from the first days of 
the Western Morning Xews, an able leader-writer, 
but later in life, as he ripened in experience, lie 
became one of the readiest and most brilliant 
writers of his day. He was a very prince of 
London Correspondents, and made tlie London 
Letter indispensable to every provincial paper of 
any pretensions to lead i^ublic opinion. He left 
Plymouth in 18G2 to take charge of the editorial 
work of the Central Press, and subsequently he 
was connected with the National Press Agencj% 
and so continued until he was suc<*eeded })y his 
pupil, Mr S. Kowe Bennett. ^Iv Spender, after 
that, devoted most of his literary work to the 
Western Mornhuj Sews. It will be remembered 
that early in his life, in his 4oth year, lie came 
very suddenly to his death under \evy extra- 
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ordinary circumstances. His two sons, Keginakl 
and 8yaney, were at Honiton Grammar ScliooJ, 
and he, on his way from London to Plymoutli for 
a few days' lioliday, called at Honiton for tliem, 
and took tliem witli him to Dr Ilendle's (liis 
father-in-law's) house at Plymouth. The next 
day the three, accompanied by ^Ir E. Marsh- 
man Russel llendle (Mrs 82>ender's brother), a 
surgeon in practice at Plymouth, went 
across Mount-Edgcumbe to AVhitsand Bay, on 
the English (Channel, looking on the Eddystone. 
The father and two sons went into tlie sea to 
bathe, leaving Mr Rendle sitting on a rock watcli- 
ing them. He saw them all, Mr Spender farthest 
out, and the two boys nearer. Mr RendJe turned 
his eyes for an instant, and when he again 
looked round all three had disapixaied, and 
they were never seen again. About three 
weeks afterwards tlieir bodies were recovered. 
It is thought that they must have been drawn 
out of sight by some sudden change in 
the sand on which they were standing. 
Througli the ]Veste)n Mornimj Nfifn iu\i\ other- 
wise Mr Spender was well known, and a stone 
monolith has been erected on the shore 
at Whitsand Bay to perpetuate his 
memory, and to record the strange, sad, un- 
timely death of the father and his two sons. 
1 was most intimate with Mr Spender, and 
admired him as much for liis private worth as 
for his great abilities. Like Mr Baker, he 
would sometimes fall asleep whilst writing. 
I have seen him many a time scrawl for some 
distance after the last perfectly-formed iettei* 
before sleep quite overcame action. He could 
not, however, like Mr Baker, catch u[) his 
subject the instant he awoke. Our nights in 
the early days of tlie Wfntf^ru Moniimj 3V //•.<, 
although busy nights, were happily si)ent, 
and will never be forgotten ))y me. 
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I append a few pertinent sentences 
from a letter of Sir George Young : — 
" The pen of the journalist was Mr Spender's 
means of expression. He made, it is not too 
much too say, a new spliere for himself, and a 
new instrument of influence for his principles, 
by the vigour, the candour, the enthusiasm, and 
the high tone of his daily contributions to 
a country paper of large circulation, in the 
character of its Ijondon Correspondent. 
Those who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance are well aware of the ability with 
whicli he would translate the elements of interest 
in a long evening's conversation into paragraph 
after paragraph of lively and readable matter. 
They are able also to bear testimony to the 
loyalty of the man who in this process did not 
violate the confidence of social intercourse, but 
gave to each of his associates in turn the novel 
satisfaction of reading Iiisown thoughts in print, 
better expressed than he had himself expressed 
them, without cause to any to regret that he had 
been unguarded in his talk in the presence of so 
retentive a listener and so powerful a transcriber. 
His Iiandling of the daily topics of politics, 
while open, no doubt, to criticism from those 
who did not stand exactly where he stood in 
matters of opinion, was singularly free from 
party prejudice, free from vulgar animosity, 
and free also from that fictitious virulence which 
is now a more connnon fault perhaps tlian 
real fanaticism of political opinion. His 
articles, always easy to recognise to those 
who care to recognise style in a newspaper 
firticle, would always make me hesitate in my 
opinion if I found myself definitely at issue with 
Jiis conclusions, and never left me disagreeing 
with him, on the rare occasions when T disagreed, 
without some new cause of respect for the writer, 
even while I disagreed with him." 
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CHAPTER VI!. 

CO-OPERATIOX IN NEWSPAPER WORK.— THE 

CENTRAL PRESS. 

Tlie year 18Q3 brings us so near to the end 
of the period included in my " Then '' tliat 
it seems reasonable to pause here for a survey of 
the position — for a look round and a look 
behind — before entering upon the "A'o?r," which 
lies before us like a pleasant valley inviting 
exploiation. On looking back and comj)aring 
the past with the present, we see that 
the provincial newsjmper of 18(5:2 is 
a very decided improvement on the country 
journal of 1830. We notice this improve- 
ment very decidedly in its appearance. It is also 
mo]*e of a >ir^/r.s-papei', is freer, more inde- 
l^endent and more trustworthy as an organ of 
opinion, is much more widely read, commands 
more respect, and is generally more influential. 
The increased attention given to education — 
although still far less than it ought to have 
been — had before 1863 helped to gi-eatly multiply 
newspaper readers, andtheextensionof the fran- 
chise in 1832 had enlarged and deepened the in- 
terest of the people in jKjlitical and social ques- 
tions, and had thereby increased the claims of the 
newspaper. The impi'ovements in the laws 
relating to newspapers had also materially 
contri])uted to tlie same end, preparing the way 
for meeting thedemandfoi*morenewspa))ers,while 
tlie introduction and use of railways all over the 
country provided the necessary facilities for the 
speedy transmission of news to newspapers and of 
newspaj^ers to readers. The results were a 
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greater increjise in tlie number of new country 
journals, and the conversion into dailies of many 
weekly or semi-weekly oaptrs. This increase 
in daily papers was greater in 1860 and the two 
following years than during any similar jn-evious 
periods. 

The augmented number of, and increased 
public interest in, newspjxpers led to another 
evolution, which marks an epoch in the history 
of the provincial press. I refer to tiie applica- 
tion of the principle of combination or co-opera- 
tion in newspaper work. The first movement in 
this direction was made by Julius Keutei*, a 
Prussian Coui't Messenger,in 1848, when he began 
his system of collecting and redistributing Con- 
tinental news. lieuter, at iirst, employed 
pigeons as news-carriers. The sup])ly of London 
letters and leaders in duplicate, as I have 
mentioned in connection with Mr 8. Phillips, 
prevailed in England to a limited extent at an 
earlier date, but the first application of any 
magnitude of the combination principle to 
journalism was made in 1863. 

The ambition of the proprietors of the Western 
2f()rnimj Aavs to make their journal in all 
respects a first-class provincial morning paper 
caused them at an early day to realise the im- 
portance of possessing better and more detailed 
arrangements for having the news known in 
Londonimmediately transmitted to Plymouth. To 
secui-e what they wanted for the Western Moni- 
tncf KeirSy the pro])i'ietors, Messrs Saunders and 
Spender, established the Central Press 
in London. The Central Press w^as 
opened on the 1st January, 1863, in Hatton 
Garden (at the corner of Charles-street), 
where a competent editorial staff, under 
the direction of Mr Spende?', was em- 
ployed. Their business was to make themselves 
acquainted with the contents of the London, 
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country, colonial, and foreign papers, and with 
the current literature of the day, so as to prepare 
a complete service of general and foreign news, 
and to write leading articles and letters thereon. 
This news, these leaders, London letters, and 
other matter, were set up in the Central 
Press office, and stereotypes of the columns 
cast, so that they could be used with 
the type set up in the newspaper 
offices in the country. This arrangement not only 
securedforthenewspapersadopting it a far better 
selection of general intelligence than they could 
possibly have obtained under any system of 
independent supply, but it left the local 
editorial staff' at liberty to devote themselves 
wholly to local affairs. These stereo columns 
were available at any place in the 
provinces where the trains leaving London 
at about tive o'clock in the afternoon arrived 
in time for their use in the paper of 
the following morning, and this was the case 
with the greater part of England. 
In addition to the stereo matter, the 
subsciibers receixed written reports of meet- 
ings, law cases, dej^utations, ttc, that liad 
taken place during the day in London, but 
which it was not possible to get into type. These 
reports were written in " duplicate flimsy," as it 
is technically called, made into parcels, and sent 
on by rail. The importance of this arrangement 
is e\ident, as a newspaper at Plymouth was 
bound to have the same news — because it was 
the news of the day — as the papers at Edinburgh 
or Dublin, or Hull, and under the combined 
arrangement the news was given in the best 
possible form. With regard to tlie leaders, 
as Lord Coleridge remarked, a good leader was 
not less interesting or useful to the reader at 
Plymouth because it liappened to appear and be 
read at tlie same time in Dublin, or Birmingham, 
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or Hull. The arrangement placed at the clisposjil 
of every one of the papers in tlie combi- 
nation the sei-vices in London of a 
staft* of able editors and writers, far 
more extensive and of much liigher class 
than any one of thein would have thought 
of solely employing. Amongst the early 
members of tlie editorial staft* of the Central 
Press, there were, l)esides Mr Edward Spender, 
Mr iy. Y. Robbins, Mr J. Ellerthorpe, Mv John 
Wisker (tlie champion chess player), and Mr 
Simpson. 

In order to leave no doubt as to tlie purpose 
and intentions of the proprietors in establishing 
the Central Pi'ess, 1 will quote ;i copy of a 
circular letter issued at the time : — 

Central Press, 25, Hat ton (warden, 

J^oiulon, E.G. 

We have the pleasure of invitiiij:: your attention to 
arrangements wliicli we have long had in contempla- 
tion, and have for some inontlis carried out at this 
establishment with complete su(;cess. 

It is ohvions tlisit daily papers tlironghont ti>e 
kingdom usually publish siiiiultaneously tiie same 
general news, and as tlie space which can he devoted 
by local journals to this news is necessarily limited it 
is evitlenl that such matter must he greatly condensed. 
To ell'ect this satisfactorily under the ordinary 
arrangements involves a rei)etition of work both in 
the editorial and mechanical departments. It seems 
hut reasonable that the work of the first should 
be accomplished in J^ondon, which is the 
ccntie of news. The advantage of setting the news 
up once for all, and tlie consequent saving that 
would he ell'eeted in the caseroom, is even more evi- 
dent. Tlie perfection which has i)een attained in 
jnoducing casts of type in stereotype en.ables this 
arrangeiiicnt to be iea<lily carried out. We set up 
heie eight columns of matter daily, wliicli contain: — 

f. A summary of news or " Topics of the Day," 
emhrju'ing many sul»jects of general inteiest 
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wliicli would .scarcely come nmler the notice of a 
local editor. 

II. A careful compilation of all the ^'eneral news 
in the London, foreign, and colonicil new.s- 
paper.s. 

III. The Spirit of the Press, thoron«jlilv summarised, 
not by takinj^ long extracts from one or two 
articles, but by an analysis of the leaders in all 
the London papers. 

IV. A money article written by a gentleman "who 
has access to the best soujces of information, and 
which biings down the rei»ort of the Money 
Market to the close of the Stock Exchange. This 
will be accompanied by abstracts of the reports of 
the chief public companies as they appear. 

V. Full report of the corn trade and agiicultural 
markets. 

VI. Reports of important local cases and events of 
intere^>t happening during the day. 

Vlf. A leading article written upon the latest topic 
of general inteiest. 

VIIL A London Letter once a week, written by a 
gentleman of long standing in the literary world. 

IX. A Paris Letter (written in Paris and not com- 
piled in London) once or twice a week. 

X. Parliamentary sketches or interesting descrip- 
tive articles of important debates. 

XI. Interesting notices of magazines and books. 

XII. A careful compilation of literaiy and religious 
intelligence. 

The general news being thus edited and composed 
in London, tl:e local editor will have more leisuie to 
deal with local topics. It is, however, by no means 
intended that this arrangement should supersede the 
expiession of local opinion on the leading ])arty topics 
of the day. These will be dealt with by us merely .as 
matters of fact. Incase it shouhl be desirable to discuss 
such subjects in London, it will be always easy for 
the local editor to alter or omit any remarks that he 
may noti^pprove. Proofs will be sent with the casts. 
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SO that the eilitor may 8cc at once what conoctions 
he will require to niake. 

The measure of our columns is 16 ems, which we 
find to be most commonly adopted by the dai.y press. 
The length is 23 inches, but the columns can be 
adapted to any other length, as ihey can be divided 
at any part. This facility of division is of great .id- 
vantage both to the editor an<l in the case-room, The 
plates are cast in single columns type high, and no 
difficulty, therefore, is experienced in making altera- 
tions. 

The plan we have the pleasure of submitting to you 
is not an experiment. We have tried it itor some 
months in the working of our own daily papers at 
Plymouth and Exeter — the Western Mormng Aeirs 
and the Wesfeni iiV/>/r.v.s- — and we have found it 
of . essential service in increasing their efficiency. 
For more than thiee vears we have sent news 
parcels daily, and so great is the regularity of the 
trains that we have always received our despatches 
at a distance of 2o0 miles from London in ample time 
for nublication. 

• 

We shall not sup]>ly more than one paper in any 
town. The London daily papers, which are actually 
in competition, combine to obtain reports. It is, 
therefore, obviously possible for provincial journals 
to ado]>t similar arrangements. There can be no 
competition between papers occupying diH'erent dis- 
tricts at a distance from each other, and the ad- 
vantages of co-operation are, therefore, greater 
in the case of provincial papers We have found 
by experience that the arrangements which we have 
detailed promote the economy and grently increase 
the etficiency of the provincial daily ])rcss, and it 
will give us pleasure to hear that you will work 
with us. Sai NDEKs and Spendek. 

These arningeuients, aduiirable as they were, 
were not at first used to the extent that had 
been expected, and hence attempts were 
made to induce pai)ers to enter the 
combination, and also to start papers to be 
worked in conjunction with the Central 
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Press. It was in connection with these efforts 
thjit Mr Saunders visited the principal cities and 
towns of the United Kingdom, and amongst 
them (probably in 1862) Hull. In Hull he saw 
the proprietors of the weekly papers, and en- 
deavoured to induce them to start ca daily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE '^ EASTERN MORNING NEWS. " 

In 1863, being compelled to give up work on 
the Western Morniiuj Xews through ill-health — 
insomnia and weakened circulation — brought 
about by overwork, I visited many towns, for 
the double purpose of benefiting my health and 
finding a good place wherein to start a daily 
newspaper. Thus I ^•isited Exeter, Bristol, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Northampton, Ips- 
wich, Norwich, Hull, Arc. I travelled from 
London to Hull by way of Milford Junction— at 
that time the usual I'oute- -and had, as was then 
frequently the case, to wait at the junction a 
very long time, after leaving the Great Northern 
train, before the starting of the North- Eastern 
train tor Hull. My im])ressionsof the approach 
to Hull— influenced at first possibly by the pro- 
verbial dreariness in tliose days of Milford 
Junction — and, indeed, of Hull itself, were far 
from bright. The only alternative routes to Hull 
from London then were stilj worse. They were 
vid ]\€>tford, and by the ^lanchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Itailway to New Holland, and 
then by steamer across the Humber to Hull, or 
?;vV^ Peterborough, Boston, and (jlrimsby to New 
Holland, and across the river. 

I had several letters of introduction -from ^[i- 
Saunders to Mr J. A. Wade, J. P. : fiom my old 
friend and family connection, Mr James Hughes 
(Copestake, Moore, and Co.), to Mi* Edwin Davis 
(Edwin Davis and Co.), who was then 
Sheriff of Mull ; from Mr Bernhard 
Samuelson (now Sir J>ernhard), to ^Ir Heniy 
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Blundell, J. P. (Blundell, Spence, and Co.), and 
others, including one from my old friend, Frede- 
rick (Clifford, to Mrs Mason, of Charles-street, 
Mrs Clifford's mother. I saw ^Mr Davis and Mr J 
A. Wade soon after my arrival in Hull. They were 
both personally very Kind. !>rr Davis invited me 
to dinner at his house in ]*ark-street, where I 
met several influential public gentknnen of the 
town. !Mr Davis was not in robust health at the 
time, but he was a capital liost and pleasant 
companion. Neither ^Ir J^avis nor any other 
person whom I then met seemed sanguine as to 
the success of a daily morning newspaper. 
The general reply to inquii'ies was that "they 
would like to see a good daily morning paper in 
Hull, but much doubted that such a paper could 
be made to pay." 

The papers printed and published in Hull at 
this time were the Hull DaUij Express^ issued 
by Abel Hinchcliffe, Bowlal ley- lane, a diminutive 
halfpenny afternoon paper, poorly managed 
and poorly supported ; a broadside, which gave 
a few telegrams and fi few paragraphs of news, 
called the Hull Mornhig Teletfraph, published (at 
Is 6d a quarter) in High-street, hy Mr Edward H. 
Holder ; the Hull Packet^ which appeared on 
Fridays, and the Hull 7'imeH on Saturdays, and 
which were published by Mr Riciiard Wallis ; the 
Hull A(lnertise};\fifi\ied on Wednesdays and Satur- 
day s,from Lowgate,editedby^IrE. F.Collins : and 
the Eastern Count fW Herald on Thursdays, and the 
Hull Sews on Saturday's, published by Mr 
William Stephenson, and edited by Mr Uichard 
Gale. The proprietors of the three weekly 
papers — the Packet, Ad re rfiser, mid Hull Sews — 
had been seen by Mr Saunders some time before 
my arrival at Hull, and liad had submitted to 
them the wisdom of their publishing a daily 
morning paper. I saw them soon after my 
arrival, with tlie object of pressing 
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the subject more strongly upon their 
attention. Tlie only one, however, who seemed 
to see that the time had fully come for furnish- 
ing Hull with a daily morning newspaper 
was Mr Collins, who was an extremely 
able man, and a first-class journalist. 
Mr Wallis said he found a weekly paper bad 
enough to manage and edit, but a daily would 
be so much worse that he should not think of it 
for himself, whatever other ])eople might do. 
Mr Stephenson was content with his papers as 
they were. Mr Collins would like to have seen 
the Advert ii^er made a daily,- but said he could 
not command the means of doiiig so. He was 
fully alive to the importance of Hull having 
a good daily morning paper, and regretted that 
liis hands were tied as they were. After 
being thus assured of tiie uselessness of looking 
for a daily morning journal from the existing 
newspaper offices, 1 called upon scores of people 
in the town with whom 1 conversed on the 
subject, and sought by eveiy means to gauge 
the feelings of the Hull i)eople as to tiie pro- 
posal. The result was that, without much 
hopefulness, 1 was able to make such a report 
to Mr Saunders that I was instructed to 
start the proposed paper as soon as pos- 
sible. One element in this decision, no doubt, 
was the considerable circulation in Hull 
of the Manchester and Leeds morning papers. 
The Manchester Guard fan, which possessed a 
branch office or agency, undoubtedly iiad the 
largest circulation of any morning paper enter- 
ing the town, the next in favour being the 
Leed« Mercurtf, and the other Manchester 
papers following. Then, as now, these journals 
reached Hull Ijy the morning mail train, and 
were, therefore, received early enough to be 
I'ead by jKiterfamfllaa at breakfast. These 
papers would, however, in order to be circulated 
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SO early, have to be printed at about one 
in the morning, and therefore seldom 
gave tlie very latest news, which, of course, a 
local morning paper would be able to do ; 
and, of course, they gave hardly any local news. 
I may here say that I found my being a Free- 
mason and a Past blaster of the Order greatly 
Jielpful to me when I arrived an utter stranger 
in Hull. 1 very soon knew the leading Masons 
of that town, amongst whom were many of the 
prominently jDublic men, and the biotherly 
courtesy and confidence I received from them 
were as agreea)>le as they proved useful to me. 

Although I arrived at a dull and dreary season 
of the year, and was several days without sun- 
shine, Hull soon impressed me as being a 
busy, prosperous, and clean town- -very different, 
especially in this last characteristic, from 
what had been represented tome — andunlikeany 
other town 1 had previously known. As a 
Devonshire* man, I had been accustomed to 
rivers and meadows, to hill and dale, to leafy 
lanes and bosky woods, and generally to a 
region wiuM'e Nature revels in loveliness. It 
was, therefoie, with a feeling almost of astonish- 
ment, and, 1 must own it, regret, that 
I found myself in so flat and ''plain'' 
a place as Hull. During the tirst week 
of my sojourn in the town I explored most of its 
streets, and walked some distance country wards 
in each direction, anxious to discover someplace 
at least a few inches higher than its surroundings. 
Though this hope was doomed to disappointment 
these peregiinations broughtmeat all events some 
surprises and ])leasnres. It was a surprise to tiiul 
myself so frequently amongst shii)s and shipping, 
or with great stacks of timber in front of me. 
The extent of the shipping and of the timber 
trade and the capacities of the docks were 
quite new to me, and gave me a favourable 
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opinion of the amount and importance of the 
trade of the port. And then the breadth and 
majesty of the Huraber were sources of con- 
tinual interest and pleasure, for I discovered 
that in it (especially when seen by sunset or 
moonlight) I had found an approach to the 
picturesque. Its vast extent and the immense 
volume of its waters made all the greatest British 
rivers (and I was familiar with the Taw, Tamar, 
Dart, Exe, Severn, and Thames) dwindle into in- 
significance. The lake-like aspect it presented 
when crossing in the New Holland steamers was a 
revelation of true magnificence, whilst the 
distant view of something like a liill induced me 
very soon to find my way to tlie Trent Falls, 
where I had my reward in the new peeps of 
great natural beauty opened to me, and 
where I saw that a flat level country 
might, after all, have its charms as well as an 
undulating and mountainous one. This, I have 
since had many opportunities of confirming, and 
also of discovering tliat the sky scenery, the 
grouping of clouds, and the sunsets of a level 
country frequently have a special pictorial 
beauty of their own to be found nowhere else. 

Other things beside the scenery and the river 
were strange to me. The quick and, as it seemed 
to me, the brusque way in which the Hull people 
spoke was novel I could not help noticing this 
in the behaviour of the shopmen and others with 
whom I had to do. It was new to me to be ad- 
dressed in a sliop with an abrupt " Now then ! " 
accompanied by a kind of stand-and-deliver 
stare. A few days after my arrival I attended 
a public meeting at the Cross Keys Hotel, 
convened to consider a proposal for 
the removal of the market. The late 
Mr John Middleton presided, and I remember 
that Mr James Story (then Councillor Story ^ Mr 
Hufibrd, Mr William Adams (bookseller) and Mr 
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Thomas Reynoldson (silversmith) took part in 
the discussion. Somebody suggested that the 
best site for the market would be the space 
between Savile-street and Chariot-street. That 
was about the centre of the town — or, at any 
rate, would soon be so. The general feeling at 
the meeting — which was principally composed of 
Market-place people, or those wliose places of 
business w^ere within the docks — was, 
however, adverse to having the market 
removed from its old neighbourhood. A great 
point was made of the convenience of the 
Lincolnshire psople, who, of course, all came 
into Hull at tlie South End. I was greatly 
surprised to lind that many of the people present, 
including some who took part in the discussion, 
indulged in smoking — some pipes, and others 
cigars— during the progress of the meeting. This 
was my first experience of this kind. Since then, 
however, I have attended similar meetings wliere 
pipes and tobacco have been placed on tlie table 
before the business commenced. This question 
of the Market-place continued to be discussed 
for many many years — indeed, I am not sure 
that it is even now finally settled. 

I left Hull a few days before Christmas to be 
with my father and family in Devonshire at 
that festive occasion. On my way back to Hull I 
spent a night and a day in London with Mr 
Saunders, but I was in Hull again on the even- 
ing of the 27th of December. Before leaving the 
town I had made diligent search for suitable 
premises for printing and publishing the paper. 
1 inspected several places in High-street, Bishop- 
lane, Prince's Dock-side, and Paragon-street, 
and at last agreed with Mr Thomas Hunt (no 
relation) to rent No. 30, Scale-lane and two tene- 
ments in Crown-court at the back. This house, 
30, Scale-lane, had formerly been the Packet 
office, when it was published by Mr Peck, and it 
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was here that William Etty, K.A., the famous 
painter, served his apprenticeship as a letter- 
press printer. A legend had come down that 
Etty, when an apprentice, had, by means of a 
diamond, recorded on a pane of glass in the 
case-room window the fact tliat on a 
certain day a boy named Daniel had com- 
menced his apprenticeship as a printer 
there. In one of the windows there 
certainly was a pane of glass with such an 
inscription enclosed by a wavy artistic line 
around it, and tlie pane still formed part of the 
window when we gave up possession of the 
premises on our removal into Whitefriargate. 
In his autobiography Etty thus alludes to his 
experiences in this room in Scale-lane: — "At 
the tender age of eleven and a half years I was 
sent abroad into the world, and put an 
apprentice to a letterpress printer, as a com- 
positor at Hull, to which business I served seven 
full years faithfully and truly, and worked 
about three weeks as a journeyman ; but I had 
such a busy desire to be a painter that the last 

fears of my servitude dragged on most Jieavily. 
counted the years, weeks, days, and hours, till 
liberty should break my chains and set my 
struggling spirit free. That hour, that golden 
hour of twelve, on the 23rd October, 1805, I 
watched on the dial plate of Hull High Church 
and felt such a throb of delight as for seven 
years I had been a stranger to. 

*Tia liberty alone whicli gives tlie flower 
Of fleeting life its lustie and perfume, 
Anil we are weeds without it. 

I was now entirely emancipated from servitude 
and slavery. I was flapping my young wings 
in the triumphant feeling of liberty, not tlie 
liberty of licentiousness and Jacobinism, but 
natural rational freedom of body, mind, and 
will, to which for seven long years I liad been 
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an entire stranger. Mr Peck, my master printer, 
did me the justice to write on my indenture, 
which I can now show, *This indenture was 
faithfully fulfilled to the satisfaction of the 
master and the credit of the apprentice. — Robert 
Peck.' Poor man ! he sleeps in Hull High Church. 
And what was w^orse during the whole of this 
long seven years there * shone no sabbath 
day for me,' our publishing day of the news- 
paper being Monday. We had always to work 
a considerable portion of Sunday to be ready, so 
that I had enough to do to attend in time the 
High Church in the afternoon, or to hear the 
feeling Rev Mr Dikes preach at St. John's, and 
sometimes too I dined in Parliament-street with 
your dear father and mother (Etty's relation to 
whom the autobiography is addressed was named 
Clark). Harrassing and servile duties, late and 
early, frost and snow, sometimes till twelve at 
night and up again at live, my servitude, I can 
assure you, was no bed of roses. Seven long 
years 1 patiently bided my time, but the iron 
went into my soul, and I now even sometimes 
dream I am a captive, but wake and find it 
luckily but a dream. 1 worked three weeks as 
a journeyman printer, awaiting with anxious 
expectation each morning a summons from 
London " It is quite evident from liis own 
words that his great anxiejyto be a painter, 
which he felt before he was apprenticed, in- 
fluenced him through his apprenticeship and 
the three weeks he was a journeyman printer, 
and made the time seem long and employment 
irksome. It is possible he might have watched 
the dial plate of Holy Trinity Church from the 
room in Scale-lane, but if so the intervening 
houses must have been lower than the present 
buildings. 

The lease for the premis(»s was settled on the 
28th of December by Mr Walter Reed, solicitor, 
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and soon after I took possession of a first 
floor front room, and, having bought in 
Chapel-lane a small table andf two chairs, 
installed myself there for the business 
of bringing out the Eastern Morning Neivs on 
the 24th of January following. In this I was 
well assisted by Mr T. Dennis Kendall, who had 
been connected with the Packet, and with whom 
I had made a provisional arrangement as 
assistant editor before leaving for Devonshire. 
The first person I engaged after taking 
possession of the premises was a boy, and the 
second was William Smith, a printer, who was 
subsequently for many years overseer of the 
printers, and who is still in the employ of the 
Eastern Maiming News Company. Here people 
began to call upon me, to talk with and 
question me about the proposed newspaper, 
which was publicly announced by posters 
before the end of December. The first person 
who really expressed his pleasure at this 
announcement of the publication of the paper 
was Mr Albert Kaye Rollit (now Sir Albert), 
then a young man of about 20. 1 remember his 
calling at the office, and saying he had seen with 
delight that some one had at last had "spirit 
€tnd foresight enough to venture on publishing 
a daily morning newspaper in Hull," a venture 
which he was satisfied had every chance of 
being successful. He proffered assistance 
in the way of calling the attention of 
advertisers to the paper and also of contributing 
information or articles. Mr Joseph A. Wade also 
spoke sympathetically, but not so hopefully. 
Mr John Symons (now an alderman of the 
borough), at a very early interview, asked me 
if the promoters were prepared to spend a largo 
sum on the paper, ana, hearing that they would 
spend whatever was required to make it a 
success, expressed his pleasure at the announce- 
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ment. Still he doubted the possibility of the paper 
succeeding, but added that he should be pleased to 
find he was deceived in that respect — a pleasure 
which he has since, no doubt, experienced. I 
saw Mr John Lumsden (Brownlow, Lumsden, and 
Co., shipowners), who was then the Mayor of 
Hull, and a far-seeing, clever man of business, 
who also hoped for the paper's success, 
but, like the others, was not very hopeful of its 
future. 

All arrangements being complete, the pre- 
mises after much alteration and strengthen- 
ing being ready, the type and machinery duly 
placed, and the staff engaged and at work,the 
eventful day, January 24th, 1864, arrived, and 
with it the first number of the Eastern Morning 
News. Mr Pyke, from Devon port, was our first 
overseer, and Mr G. A. Boyce, from Plymouth, 
the first commercial manager. The paper made 
a fairly good impression, and some who had been 
the gloomiest croakers now spoke a little less 
lugubriously of it. I undertook myself the 
general management and editorial work, being 
assisted in the latter department by Mr Kendall. 
The first reporters were a Mr McGronigle and Mr 
EUerthorpe. Mr Kendall did not remain long, 
owing to a practical joke in which he was con- 
cerned. I have mentioned that he came from 
the Packet to the Morning News, and it would 
seem that, availing himself of his knowledge of 
the manner in which late news was dealt with 
at the former office, he— prompted, I believe, 
by some waggish gentlemen in the habit of 
meeting at the White Hart Inn — managed that a 
message — apparently from the Telegraph Office — 
should reach the Packet sometime late on Thurs- 
day night or early on Friday morning, 
announcing, under the heading "The War in 
Denmark," that " the enemy had taken 
Umbrage." The bogus message went on to give 
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the geographical position of "Umbrage," (placing 
it somewhere about the centre of the North 
Sea), its population, and other particulars con- 
cerning it. The " Taking of Umbrage " was the 
talk of the town on Friday and Satur- 
day, and at this great hoax " umbrage " was 
naturally taken by many connected with the 
Pax^ket, Mr R. Wallis wrote to me stating that 
the bogus m*essage had been traced to 
the Morning News office. I at once, on learning 
the truth, dismissed Mr Kendall, and he left. 
Subsequently I saw in Punch a very good 
portrait (or caricature) of him as " tlie hass that 
sends false news to the papers." But his abilities 
as a. reporter and journalist were great, and 
were afterwards for some time at the service of 
the Scotsman as their London correspondent, 
and later of the Press Association. Latterly, 
like too many journalists, he fell into habits 
of dissipation, and died early. He was the 
hero (or the laughing-stock, whichever you like) 
of other practical iokes after he left Hull, in one 
of which a rich laay was supposed to have made 
an appointment for meeting an incognito 
admirer at a railway-station. 

From a memorandum made at the time, I find 
that Mr John Ellerthorpe, son of the dock-bridge 
attendant at Wellington-street, Hull (John 
Ellerthorpe, *' the Hero of the H umber,") called 
on me on the 6th January, 1864, when he stated 
that he had been a schoolmaster, had done some re- 
poi*tingforthe^'M/^-£'iFpr€W,thathewasacquainted 
with French, German, Latin, (fee, and that he 
would undertake to assist in reporting and to 
read proofs for a modest salary. He called again 
a few days later, and was engaged as reader and 
to assist in reporting. He soon made himself so 
useful in editorial work that, on Mr KendalFs 
leaving, he became assistant editor. In the 
early days of the paper I started a column of 
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" Local Notes " under the nom de plume of 
" Index." To these notes Mr Ellerthorpe became 
an active and efficient contributor. After a 
while he went to Londoii to assist in the 
editorial work of the Central Press, and tJience 
to Edinburgh for editorial work on the Cale- 
donian Mercury. On the Mercury being taken 
over by the proprietors of the Scotsman and 
amalgamated wit ii the Weekly Scotsma7ij^lr Eller- 
thorpe joined the staff of the Scotsman, and was 
for some time a correspondent of that paper in 
London. Later he joined the editorial staff of 
the Daily Telegraph and still remains there. 
Mr Ellerthorpe was always tlioroughly reliable. 
Whatever he had to do he did truly and 
honestly, and he was a good, sound, capable 
journalist. He is a thorough master of English, 
and always possessed the faculty of expressing 
himself with clearness and force ; and has well 
deserved his success in the profession. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENTS. 



With 1864 we reach not only the most in- 
teresting portion of ray personal experience and 
recollections as a newspaper manager in the 
establishment of the Eastern Morning News' 
with which I have been intimately associated 
from that time to this, but also to the most 
important i^eriod of J^'nglish newspaper history. 
On our way, since 1842, the date of n)y first 
professional engagement, we have seen 
the restrictions on newspapers — the so- 
called taxes on knowledge — removed by the 
political and social developments of the people 
aemanding better laws and greater freedom for 
the press. We have seen newspapers cheapened 
and multiplied, seen newspapers springing up 
all around, seen weekly and semi-weekly papers 
transformed into dailies. We have witnessed 
great improvements in machinery making rapid 
and increased production of papers possible, seen 
daily papers emerging from a condition some- 
thing like that recntly described to French news- 
papers by Ueorge Augustus Sala — papeis dated 
to-morrow containing the news of the day 
before yesterday — into something worthy of 
their name— into newspapers containing news. 
We have seen railways opened all over 
the country, the trains employed in bringing 
parcels of news to the newspaper offices feeding 
the newspapers, and in return taking 
from the offices parcels of papers 
more and more bulky from time to time, 
and bearing them away everywhere 
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to the people who were looking out to read them. 
We have also seen the commencement of the 
systematic collection of news in the develop- 
ment of Mr Julius Reuter's (now Baron Reuter) 
system of collecting and selling continental 
news, and by the " Havas Agence " in France. We 
have seen the application of the principle of com- 
bination to newspaper work in our own country 
through the formation and successful working of 
the Central Press, and also in the supply in 
duplicate of London Letters to provincial 
papers. We have also seen the more wonderful 
operation of harnessing that subtle agent, 
electricity, and making it a carrier of news. 
In 1 864 w e had witnessed all this, but we had 
also discovere 1, in the application of electricity 
to the conveying of news, that the possibilities 
were far beyond anything yet attempted. We had 
also discovered with much regret that all 
attempts to induce the companies who 
were working the telegraphs to develop 
the system were, if not wholly neglected, 
only responded to in a half-hearted sort of way, 
pr staved off with promises that made the heart 
sick. 

Complaints had been made again and again 
by newspaper proprietors respecting the 
quantity and quality of the news supplied by 
the companies, and the want of promptitude 
in its delivery into newspaper offices. Per- 
sonally, I had become acquainted with the 
defects of the companies' supply of news before 
I left Plymouth, and had still further experi- 
ences of the same kind soon after I came to Hull. 
But to these matters I shall more fully allude in 
a chapter that I propose to devote to electric 
telegraphy. I am desirous here, however, to 
show that journalism was marking its 
growth at this time by a restless desire 
after improvement in respect to telegraphed news. 
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It may be confidently asserted that no branch 
of our national industry was subjected to such 
substantial changes during the ten years 
between 1854 and 1864 as newspapers. The 
changes were decided improvements. The 
political liberation of the press, completed in 
1855 by the repeal of the stamp duty, and 
crowned in 1862 by the repeal of the paper duty, 
was followed by a development that is without 
parallel in any other business. The Crimean 
War gave a considerable impetus to news- 
paper enterprise ; the advantage of that, how- 
ever, was chiefly felt by the Times, which at that 
period was without a rival. The overshadowing 

Predominance of one paper was not a 
esirabie condition, and it miglit have continued 
many years longer but for the repeal of the stamp 
duty, which opened the door for new under- 
takings, quickly taken advantage of by the 
Telegraph, Morning Star, and Standard. INot 
one of the old papers thought proper to reduce 
their price to Id. They naturally held to the 
position they had obtained rather than risk it 
by untried speculation. Penny newspapers 
were at first very generally received with 
derision and contempt. The Morning Star gave 
the public two important announcements on the 
first day of its appearance, but tiie intelligence 
was not believed, as it was not 
imagined that a penny paper could 
be better informed than its high - priced 
contemporaries.. The political emancipation of 
newspapers would not alone have brought 
about their development at this period if it had 
not been accompanied by the facilities offered 
by railway companies for their circulation, the 
practical application of electricity in trans- 
mitting news, and by great mechanical improve- 
ments in printing. In 1854 the Times was 
printed with the best machine then known, which, 
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however, would not turn out more than 6,000 
copies an hour. The type was set up twice, at 
an enormous cost, two machines were worked, 
and 10,000 copies per hour produced. Each 
machine took twelve men to work it. The Hoe 
machine, wliich was soon afterwards introduced, 
enabled tlie publishers to produce their paper 
at the rate of 20,000 copies per hour, and 
stereotyping, which was greatly improved 
about tliis time, enabled any number of 
machines to be put to work. The Hoe machine 
has since been superseded by the Walter 
press, by which the Times is now printed. 
The advantage of the Walter press, the Victory, 
and rotary machines generally is that they only 
require looking at. A roll of paper is placed on 
a revolving spindle at one end, and the machine 
lays hold of it and prints it on both sides, cuts off 
the sheets, and delivers them at the other end. 
In the case of the Victory machine the sheets are 
folded ready to be placed in the hands 
of the buyer when delivered. Without these 
improvements it would have been impossible 
to turn out the enormous numbers that are now 
printed, and probably this improvement would 
never have been brought to perfection if the 
restrictions had not been removed from the 
press. The politician, the man of science, and 
the mechanic may, therefore, divide amongst 
them the honour of newspaper development. 
But all were stimulated by the aid of the tele- 
graph, which had now made daily newspapers 
posS(iblein alltownsof magnitudeand importance. 
In ] 854 not more than 60,000 copies of daily 
papers were printed every morning, but in 1869 
the number had increased to a million, 
or twentyfold in fifteen years. The 
causes of this increase were the removal of 
political restrictions, improved machinery, the 
practical adaptation of stereotyping, and last, 
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but riot least, the employment of the electric 
telegraph in transmitting news. 

Starting in January, 1864, the Eastern Morn- 
ing JSfews commenced its career at a time favour- 
able to newspaper growth, but its progress was 
not so rapid as I had hoped. Hull itself, as 
compared with Leeds, Sheffield, and Newcastle, 
is not favourably situated for the publication of 
a morning paper. It is, as it were, in a corner 
and not in the way to any place in particular, 
excejDt it be to the North of Europe and Russia. 
The earliest train leaving Hull is at 5.40 a.m., 
and before that reaches any town of iiivportance 
trains from Leeds, Manchester, and Sheffield have 
already reached such town, and tliis is also true as 
to the chief towns on the northern as well as the 
western side. On the southern side there was 
Grimsby, but there the Sheffield and Nottingham 
papers could arrive at the same time as ours. I en- 
deavoured for a time to compensate for the late- 
ness of the first out-going trains by arranging 
with the North-Eastern Railway Company to take 
parcels to various places on the railway between 
Hull and Normanton by a goods train leaving the 
Kingston-street station about one o'clock in the 
morning. In this way we were able to place the 
paper at Selby, Knottingley, Normanton, Leeds, 
and Manchester some two or tliree hours earlier 
than was possible in any other manner. It, how- 
ever, had several disadvantages, the most im- 
portant being that of rendering it necessary to 
make up the paper for machining soon 
after midnight, preventing it having the 
latest news, and making the publication of a 
later or town edition indispensable. It was 
very awkward to get the parcels into the train, 
which was composed of trucks mostly got ready 
some time before the train was made up, this 
making it necessary to put the parcels into the 
train as it passed the Manor House crossing. It 
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frequently happened that our messenger had to 
wait there some time before he had the chance 
of delivering the parcels to the guard of the 

train. Althoughthe papers got through regularly, 
and gave us the advantage of a circulation at 
Waketield. Leeds, and Manchester, which we 
had failed to secure before, the cost and in- 
convenience was more than the return, and 
the plan was, after a trial of some months, given 
up. The circulation of the paper in Hull itself 
and in Grimsby was encouraging, and the 
influence of the paper on all local questions 
very soon became evident. One feature of the 
paper that was generally approved of was its 
fairness. Starting on the same lines as the 
Western Morning News, people of all parties 
in politics and in religion found they 
could rely with confidence on having 
f airplay as to reports of meetings and 
the use of the paper for correspondence. Tlie 
correspondence columns of tiie paper were much 
used by writers of almost every hue of political 
opinion, and included letters on a great variety 
ot social subjects. I found that social and local 
subjects were to the Hull people, except at 
election times, by far the most interesting. We 
took special pains to give prominence to every 
suggestion deserving attention for the improve- 
ment of the town or advancement of its trade. 
This brought into sympathy with the M(yrning 
News the more energetic and pushing public men 
of the town, and assisted to improve the 
business of the paper and increase its influence 
on all local questions. Some of the early dis- 
cussions in the correspondence columns of the 
papers owed a good deal to the energy and ability 
of members of our own staft*. Mr Ellerthorpe was 
an excellent letter-writer on any subject, and 
Mr William Hunt, son of Mr Thomas Hunt, the 
owner of the premises in Scale-lane, who came 
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with me as reporter in 1864 or 1865, was very 
useful in writing on local subjects, as well 
as a most industrious and careful reporter. 
He was for some years, after leaving Hull, 
on the Newcastle Chronicle,, but being compelled 
through delicate health to live more in the JSouth, 
he secured an appointment at Stroud, in Glou- 
cestershire, and later was for a considerable J 
period a reporter on one of the Devizes papers. ]j 
He never had good health, and eventually, two |; 
or tliree years ago, he came home to Hull, and, 
after lingering for some months, died of con- 
sumption. 

Being much surprised, and a little annoyed, at 
the prevalence of the habit of smoking on all 
i^orts of occasions, I started, under a nom de 
plume, a protest against the habit as exhibited 
at a flower-show and at the promenade concerts 
of the Botanic Gardens, which were then 
numerously attended. The correspondence 
was kept up with great spirit for some 
time, many ladies contributing letters, and 
some smart things being said against the 
practice. The ett'ect was seen in the notices, 
which were prominently placed on all the tents at 
the next flower-show containing the words, 
"Smoking Prohibited. — By order of the Com- 
mittee." I heard the prohibition credited to 
the Morning Netos by many persons — by 
some who approved and others who disap- 
proved. I felt pleased, because I fully agreed in 
the prohibition, altliough 1 could then enjoy a 
cigar under fitting circumstances much more 
than I can now. 

The progress of the Eastern Morning 
News, as of other successful daily papers, 
involved the absorption of some of the 
weaker papers of the district. The Hull Daily 
Expiess, a small evening paper, and some 
weekly satellites were the first papers amal- 
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garaated, these being followed by the Hvll 
Advertiser, the oldest newspaper in Hull, 
and one which in its day had been a consider- 
able political and social power. The title of the 
Hull Advertiser is still retained as the second 
title of the Eastern Morning Ketos. The 
HtUl Daily Exjrress was in some way re- 
garded as the successor of the Hull 
Free Press, the memory of which, liowever, is 
chiefly perpetuated by some clever sketches of 
local men that appeared in its columns, 
some of which were written by Mr W. C. 
Leng, now of the Sheffield Daihf Telegraph, 
at the time of the Free Press a resident at Hull. 
Mr Abel Hindi liffe, from whom I bought the 
JIull Daib/ Ejrpress^ is a remarkable man. 
He was, I believe, originally engaged in the West 
Ridingin cloth weaving, but, having apassion for 
newspaper work, he went to Sheffield, and was 
connected with some low-priced paper there. He 
held, with ^I. Maroni andother Frenchmen, that 
a cheap paper giving sensational tales would 
secure a larger circulation than any other paper. 
From Sheffield he came to Hull, and, I think, 
was connected with the Free Press, and after 
wards with the Hull Daily Expi^ess, which 
liad originally been started by a printer named 
Hall, who has been in New York now for over 
twenty years. Mr Hinchliffe was never able to 
realise his ideal paper, although he made several 
attempts with weeklies for Hull and Lincoln- 
shire. After leaving Hull he resided for some 
years at Doncaster, becoming an active 
meuiber of the Corporation. I saw him in 
1883 looking as young as Jie did twenty 
years ago, and as full of plans for 
working newspapers successfully as he ever was. 
It is really refreshing to tind such wonderful 
buoyancy and hope as one does now and then. 
I shall indeed be glad if Mr Hinchcliffe is ever 
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able to produce his pattern paper. TJie great 
success of the Petit Journal is at least en- 
couraging to his pet theory ; but, somehow, I 
am afraid that English taste and French taste 
in this matter are hardly precisely similar. 

As to tlie Hull Advertiser^ it will be understood 
from what I have already said that I had the 
highest possible respect for Mr Collins, 
and I should have been delighted if lie 
could have realised his wish and have made 
the Advertiser a daily. That would prob- 
ably have relieved me from all further im- 
mediate concern with Hull. I know he tried to 
accomplish this, but did not succeed, and on 
April 13th, 1866, the Advertiser came out with a 
farewell address, extending to about two columns 
and a-half, in which Mr Collins commenced by 
saying that for 23 years the Advertuer^s leading 
columns had been the mirror of his own 
political views and convictions. The motives 
which impelled him to retire were simple and 
cogent. At intervals for the last two years lie 
had been painfully conscious of failing health, 
and the death of old friends and acquaintances 
had forced upon him the conviction that he ought 
to retire. He might well feel weaiy of work, 
as for upwards of eight years before ho saw the 
wide estuary of the Humber, save in a map, he 
had been one of the hard working stattof a 
London daily paper, so that he had had upwards 
of thirty years' leader writing, which was quite 
sufficient to beget on the mind of a man without 
political or personal ambition, an exhausting 
weariness of such employment, even if no other 
cause existed for desiring to withdraw from it. 
One passage in this address is so apposite and 
helpful to my object in writing these recollec- 
tions that I will quote it : — 

When, upwards of twenty-three years fi;^o, I 
assumed, at the earnest entreaty of my j)iedeccs.sor, 
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Mr William Keniiecl3', the eilitoiial mannf^^enient of 
the Hull Acivertuer^ pruvincial joiiiiialifaiu in this 
countiy occ-uiiumI a very fc.ecoii(hiry pUHition. Wiih 
a few (listin^^niRhed exceptions, the editors 
of provincial pnpers followed servilely in tlie 
wake of their Metropolitan contemporaries, 
seldom diirini^ to expiess any opinion of their 
own npon any of the threat qnestionsot thediiy. They 
wailed to awcrrtain what were the views of the 
liineSy the Morning Chronicle^ the Glohe^ the 
Sun^ the Counei't or tlie Standard, and from 
one or otiier 0/ these guides they manufactured 
the few para;^'ia))h.s which in those days served 
for leadin;^ atticlc^. Occ4isionally clever and 
even hrilliant- articles found their way into their 
columns, hut almost invariably they were contri- 
buted by gentlemen in the neighbourliood — by 
divines, lawyers, 01 men of let lei's wholly unconnected 
with the )»rot(-ssio)i of journalism. Tiieir advertising 
columns wert* disfigured with laige wood cuts, not 
without utility in the shop-guidance of sucli as had 
not acquired a Ivuowledge of the alphaltet. Mr 
William Kennedy far surpassed me in mental 
capacity. He was a poet and a dranuitist of whom 
the world won d have heard much had he not pre- 
ferred a Texan Consulship and daily intercourse with 
a half-civilised race to the persistent pursuit of 
literature, lint, like the majority of really able men 
then connectiMl with newspapers, he considered it a 
waste of iiiiellectual power to puldish, in the 
first instance, arlicles possessed of thought or 
originality in a provincial paper. Here, at 
the very outset. I differed with liim, and I sat 
down in IJuil with an earnest deteimination to do 
what I couUl to elevate the tone, the character, 
and the position of the Provincial Picss. My 
earliest etiorts were directed to the getting rid of 
the oM wood -cuts. It cost me much trouble, 
but ultimately I succeeded all over the kingdom. 
I encountered the strongest opp(»8ition from the 
Leeds Mercury—ihG present member for Leeds being 
very nnwiiiin<; to sacrifice the sum paid by the 
advcrtiseis iui each wood -cut merely to impait to 
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the paper "a more pleaMiij;^ appearance," "but 
eventually lie too yielded, and thus one cause of 
tlie universal artistic vitiation of the public taste was 
removed. 

Mr Collins then reviews the leading changes 
that had taken place in Great Britain during his 
editorial connection with the Advertiser, and 
specially in Hull, mentioning the names of many 
well-known men with whom he had co-operated. 
He vindicates the purity of the motives by 
which he had been guided as a journalist, assert- 
ing that he had always desired to be found 
earnest and unflinching in the advocacy of every 
good cause, whether pecuniarily profitable or un- 
profitable, popular or unpopular, and thus con- 
cludes : — "I rejoice atthe mighty progress made 
locally and nationally in material prosperity — 
in intellectual culture— and in the fuller com- 
prehension by all classes of the people of this 
country of that fraternal charity and 
religious equality which constitute the 
essence of real religious liberty ; and in 
bidding an aflectionate and final fare- 
well to all my readers and sub- 
scribers, I heartily wisli them the lifelong 
enjoyment of all happiness, and earnestly desire 
for myself to live in tlieir kindly remembrance." 
After Mr Collins left, the Advertiser was carried 
on for sometime for the proprietors by Mr J. L. 
Davkon,. the manager, with Mr Loughran as 
reporter and editor. An attempt or two was 
made to float a new company to carry it on. On 
September 15th, 1866, it was announced tliat the 
proprietors would discontinue its publication. 
On tlie 27th September Mr Collins, writing to 
me from Upper Clapton, where he and his wife 
then lived, referring to the Advertiser, wrote : — 

As for the Hull Advertiser^ I will do my co- 
proprietors the justice to say that they offered it to 
me after I had left, to do with it as I pleased for my 
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own benefit. That was before tl«ey propo.«o<l 4o fdl 
it. But havini; fairly Uiken leave <»f Hull an a news- 
p.'iper editor and purt proprietor, I could not suffer 
myself lo be mixed up with any tian.s- 
action for my private advantage in connection 
with a paper from wliicli I bad told 
my fiiendsand tlic public I bad separated myself for 
ever. You yourself could not help Huspcciiu'; mv 
^M>od faith if you saw me playinjjj the brokor in sucli 
an undeihand fasiiion. So I told Dobsoii that lhou;;li 
my arc»«ptan(;e of the oticr at that time would cer- 
tainly put .1*300 in my pocket, yet thai it wns mnde 
tnohite, as I could not then, consisti'ntly with my 
own sense of honour, accept it. In tiiis way ihc snli 
wjis blundered, and the paper lost as a marketable 
ctunmoditv. 

I leave you to find your own introduction to Leujjf's 
letter. You have ncted in so friemlly a way to me 
hitherto that I trust you to mana<re this. My own 
view is that it will seive by ils publi<«alion to justify 
the interest my Hull friends have taken in me. 

The allusion in the la^t part of this letter will 
be best explained by reproducing from the 
EaHivn horning I^etos oi October 3rd, 1866, 
MrLeng''^ letter with my introduction. 

"The subscription list openod for a testimonial 
to E. F. Collins, Esq., late editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Hull Advertiser, having now 
reached an amount which, if below liis merits as 
a newspaper editor and gentleman of public 
spiint, is deemed worthy of his accepbiTicp, he 
will shortly be invited to accept the testimonial 
which his friends and admirers have r thus 
obtained. Tn the meantime, before the presenta- 
tion, possibly some addition will he made to the 
few hundreds of pounds promised by fresh sub- 
soriV)ers sending in their names to the secretary, 
E. C. Bell, Esq., Hull. Sure we are that if 
devotion to opinions sincerely held, earnestness, 
perseverance, and ability in their advocacy, if 
the liighest and most delicate sense of hojiour 
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and the perfection of gentlemanly Cliristian 
courtesy, combinnd with an every active desiie 
to promote tlie public good deserve commenda- 
tion, Mr Collins deserves it in an eminent 
degree, and if working in this noble, unselfish 
spirit for years without any adequate temporal 
riRward entitles a man to the consideration of his 
fellow-men, Mr Collins is abundantly so entitled. 
Had the fact of a testimonial to Mr Collins been 
more generally known, we feel 6ure that more of 
tlie friends of Mr Collins would have followed 
the example of Mr Leng, of the Dundee Adver- 
tuei: As Mr Leng's letter to Mr Bell has been 
handed to us, we transcribe it for the benefit of 
those who know Mr Collins and have not yet 
sent in subscriptions, and as a justification of 
tiie action taken by the piomoters of the testi- 
monial : — ^Adverfisei Office, Dundee, July 26tb, 
1866. My dear sir, — Having learned that a sub- 
scription is being raised for a testimonial to my 
first and oldest friend on the newspaper 
press— Mr Edward Francis Collins — I lose not a 
moment in enclosing a check for ten 

fuineas as a contributor to the fund, 
am ghid to unite with my townsmen in ex- 
pressing their admiration of the rare ability 
with which Mr Collins has filled his high 
editorial position for so many years, during 
which the Johnsonian force of his style, his ex- 
traordinary erudition, varied scholarship, and 
humourous illustrations have made his writings 
80 conspicuous in provincial journalism. I can 
specially speak of his genial qualities as an 
employer. It was he who encouraged me 
when a mere boy to think of aspir- 
ing to such a position as I now 
fill. When about seventeen years of age 
1 wrote a sliort letter to the Hull Advertiser. 
That letter appeared. Its publication stimu- 
lated me to write several others, and Mr Collins, 
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after a few weeks, requested me to call and «ee 
hira. I well remember with what fear and 
trembling I first entered his- prfesence, but how" 
soon he set me at my ease, and, after some 
conversation, suggested that if I would learn 
shortliaiid he would find occupation for me in the 
Advertiser Office. He lent me Lewis's system of 
shorthand, which I taught myself. In about three 
months I entered the office, and a few months 
later I became sub-editor and principal reporter, 
in which capacities I continued till 1851, when 
I came to Dundee. The ^hort time I was with 
Mr Collins was to me a complete apprenticeship 
in newspaper life. In him I had ^ kind, con- 
siderate, and cheerful master, always ready to 
give me advice, encouragement, and help. It 
was fortunate for me that I joined the press 
under so able, scholarly, unselfish, and ex- 
emplary a man, and I rejoice that the people 
of Hull are doing him honour, for having 
known him most intimately, I can testify that 
he is most worthy of it. — I am, my dear 
sir, yours faithfully, (Signed), John ; Leno. 
To E. C. Bell, Esq., HulL'^This letter. 
so creditable to the heart and heaa 
of the writer, cannot fail to give great pleasure : 
to Mr Collins, and we are quite siirft that very 
manv will unite with Mr Leng in testifying to- 
Mr Collins' worthiness of the honour which it is 
proposed to confer by the testimonial." 

About this time the Hull Advertiser was — that 
is, its name and goodwill — offered for sale by 
auction, and I bought it. 

I cannot close my reference to the HtUl 
Advertiser without recording in the most 
decided terms that all I know of Mr 
Collins, and all my communications with 
him, and they were many, left me with 
the very highest opinion of his earnest- 
ness and sincerity. He was a most simple- 
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minded and good-hearted roan. He was an 
able journalist and a brilliant writer, but his 
sensitive conscience prevented his achieving a 
success wliich was easily within the compass of 
his great abilities. To show his feeling towards 
me I will quote one of the last letters [ received 
from him, and written only about two weeks 
before his decease : — 

Loiidnn-road, Clapton, N.E., necemher 

23nl, 1871. 

My dear Mr Hunt, — The fnen<l.s of the Rev 
Dean Trappes owe yon a debt of jrniti- 
tinle for tlie very handsome way in which 
yon have <Iealt wirli his jul»ilistic testi- 
monial. I «ini p<»rsonally most jjratefnl to you, 
and feel proud to have, as my snrrcj*sor in Hull, a 
j^entleinan wliodoesso much to nmintain tlie (li<;nity, 
liheiality, and iiulepeiulenoeot the Press. I feel thisthe 
more hccaiiscotia late oodasion when thec^Iiief inaLds- 
trate of the town assenihled ahont him tlie principal 
inhahitants on a fe?stive occasion Ihe two best-horn 
English gentlemen in Hull were not invited solely he- 
cansethey were Catholic priests. Yonrtreatment of the 
ehler of the two stands in liononrahle contrast to 
this manifestation of municipal littleness. 

Wishin<; all happiness, and all tlie mirth of this 
mirthful se<ason, I am, ever yours faithfuly, 

K. F. Collins. 

William Hunt, Esq., editor of Eastern Morning 
News, 

Mr Collins died at Clapton, his widow's death 
occurring about two years later. 

In 1866 the Hull Local Board still existed, 
and shared, with the Municipal Corporation, in 
the manasrement of the town's affairs. The com- 
mittees of both these bodies were open to the 
press — that is, the reporters of the several local 
papers were invited to attend the committee 
meetings by the Town Clerk in respect to those 
of the Corporation, and by the C'erk of the 
Local Board the meetings of its committes. Each 
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of these clerks sent a notice of the intended com- 
mittee to the newspaper reporters just as he did 
to the members of the committee. Thispractice I 
found in existence when I came to Hull, 
and 1 l(>arned that not long before that period the 
desiabiiity of having the committees open to the 
press or otherwise was a burning question, and 
assisted very much to decide the fate of some 
aspirants for municipal honours. If a candidate 
was not decided and lirm on tliat point, in some 
wards he was sure to be sent to the right-about. 
It was held that most of the business involving 
the expenditure of money was settled in com- 
mittees, and it was contended that the public and 
the ratepayers ought to know how those com- 
mittees conducted their business. It had been the 
practice befoi'e my day for the papers to report 
committees, and, therefore, although I saw 
objections to the system in its leading to un- 
necessary speech-making, and making it fre- 
quently desirable to turn a committee meeting 
into a sub-committee for the sake of privacy, I 
continued it, reporting committees much the 
same as the meetings of the Town Council or 
Local Board were reported. On the 23rd of 
August, 1865, the Coal Committee of tlie Local 
Board held its usual meeting, and to that meet- 
ing a reporter of the Easteoii Moining News was 
summoned by Mr C. S. Todd, the law clerk of 
the Local Board. To that committee Mr 
Pexton, one of the coal inspectors of the Board, 
reported a complaint against Mr Ford, a lighter- 
owner, as to the quantity of coal delivered into 
a steamer, and that which was cliarged for or 
attempted to be charged for. This was reported 
in the paper in the words of the inspector. Mr 
Ford brought an action against me, claiming 
£500 damages. The cause came on for trial 
before Mr Justice Shee in March, 1866, when the 
special jury found for the plaintiff, damages £5. 
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I felt tliat what had been done by the paper was 
done under a sense of public duty, and, therefore, 
soon after the trial I addressed a letter to the 
Mayor, Aldeimen, and Councillors of Hull, 
iorming tiie Hull Local Board of Health, in the 
following terms ; — 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Council I<m-« of Hull, 
f(U'iiiiii<; tlie Local lioard of Health. 
Gentlemen, — Tlie action l»iou;^lit hy Mr Foid 
a<;ain.Nt tlie Eastam Morning JSews^ which in ilie 
interi'SiH of the public 1 consiilered it my duty to 
defend rather than suhmic to a silent com luouiise, 
will, 1 think, in your opinion juNtify mo in asUhit^ 
y<iu t(ien<hM\sc the couise >Yhicli iia8 been puriisued. i 
have thought it my duty to give puhiicity to ihe pro- 
cee<lin*;s «»f your committees in actonlanee wim a 
lesolution pa>sed hy you, I am infoinnMl, after due 
deliher;'lion, and in pursuance of which my repintersH 
receive notice to attend the meetinj^s. A.^bummg the 
inincipie lo l>e a correct one, it iscertainy likely to 
be produeiive of the most beneficial results in respect 
to those committees which are instituted for the pur- 
pose of preventing frauds upon tiie public, and there 
can he iittieiloubt that no more iiowerful check can 
be impo.se<i to put a stop to irregular pnictices than 
the periodical publication of the proceedings of those 
A\ho aie appointed to watch and, if possible, prevent 
them. This is e^])ecially the case ot your Coal Com- 
mittee, whose <lutie» are directed to decrease the 
great opportunities which the coal tiade aliord tor 
imposition upon the public. 

. Unfortunately, in the present instance the publica- 
tion of an admittedly accurate leport of the Coal 
Committee's pioceedings, though it has resulted in 
the award ot only nominal dama«>es, will not only 
involve me in considerable costs, but convinces me of 
the d.*.i;::er, whatever the public advantage, of 
reporting the proceedings of all the com mil tees. 'J'lie 
result oi this trial, however, is to me less important 
than the sanctimi of the couise I have pursued by a 
public body of the town who have expressly attirmed 
the desirability of that for which I am called 
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upon to fiiiffcr. I am, therefore, I think, on pnhlic 
^roiiiidM, jnAtiiieil in askincir you to pass a resolution 
approvin<^ the eoume 1 have piir»ne<i. 

I am, gentlemen, your obe<Iient servant, 

William Hunt. 

Eastern Morning News Office, Maroh 29th, 1S66. 

The Mayor, Mr H. J. Atkinson, thought Mr 
Hunt justified in making the appeal he had. 
He \/as present at the meeting of the Coal 
Committee at whicli the cause of action arose, 
and he couid testify, as he had done at York, 
th.it the report published by Mr Hunt was a 
fair report of what took place. He did think 
it very hard that the Local Board of Healtli or 
the Town Council should pass a resolution that 
the reporters of the different newspapers should 
have sent to them a copy of the same summons 
sent to the members of the various committees, 
and then, for chronicling the remarks made at a 
meeting, the editor of one of these journals 
should be afterwards liable to such unpleasant- 
ness and loss as had occurred on this occasion. 
The Mayor moved, " That, in the opinion of this 
Board, the defendant in the recent action of 
Ford V. Hunt acted properly, under the circum- 
stances, in going to trial with that cause, and 
that, in the opinion of this Board, the present 
state of the law of libel is unsatisfactory, and 
requires to be amended." The Mayor thought the 
public would say it was wrong that the law 
should inflict pecuniary loss on a newspaper 
proprietor for simply reporting, in the 
regular course of business, what took place 
at a meeting to which the representative 
of his paper had been officially invited, 
for the purpose of reporting to the 
public the proceedings of that meeting. 
Alderman Abbey, in seconding the resolution, 
said that Mr Hunt had incurred serious loss 
through acting in the public interest Mr W. 
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T. Dibb made a strong speech in favour of tho 
resolution, and so also did Alderman G. C. 
Roberts, and the resolution was adopted without 
a dissentient. 

The subject was taken up by the entire news- 
paper press of Great Britain. Leading articles 
appeared in all the principal papers of the 
country, in which sympathy was expressed with 
me .as the defendant, and in strong condemnation 
of the law which made a penalty possible for 
simply discharging one's duty as a 
public journalist. In Hull the feeling 
was strongly in favour of the defendant. A 
subscription was opened (Mr Edwin J. Davis 
being the treasurer) which soon produced a 
sufficient amount to reimburse the costs. The 
presentation of the sum realised, £160 odd, took: 
place at a dinner at the Vittoria Hotel on the 
28th of May, 1866, the Mayor, Mr Atkinson, 

f residing and making the presentation, 
n acknowledgment, after thanking the sub- 
scribers, I said that the penalties of the law of 
libel to which newspaper proprietors were sub- 
ject were beyond the ordinary risks of trade. 
Such was the present stringency of the law of 
libel that it was almost impossible to publish 
reports, except of courts of law and certain 
proceedings of Parliament, without commit- 
mg libels daily, and I accepted the subscrip- 
tion as a protest against that law. I also 
read letters irom Mr'Ba,me&( Leeds Me7'curi/)y Mr 
Taylor (Manchester Giiardian)f and Mr W. C. 
Leng (Sheffield Telegraph)^ expressing similar 
feelings with regard to the law of libel, and 
regretting their inability to attend. The follow- 
ing resolution was moved by Alderman Lumsden. 
seconded by Mr George Wright, and supported 
by Alderman Bannister, "That this meeting, 
assembled for the purpose of reimbursing 
to Mr Hunt, proprietor of the Eastern Morning 
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News newspaper, the costs he has sustained in a 
recent action for libel, enters its protest against 
the present state of tlie law of private libel, and 
urges upon the Government the desirability of 
its amendment, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Solicitor-General." This was 
adopted unanimously. 

On the whole, the libel case did the paper 
good, and it certainly aided considerably 
in strengthening public opinion in favour of 
amending the law of libel, in the further- 
ance of wliich desirable reform I assisted by 
contributing articles to the paper on the 
subject, by presenting the petition setting forth 
the facts of the case, and a few years later, as 
vice-president and president of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society, by devoting a great deal of 
attention, time, and labour to the subject. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGIIA.PH. 

Of the many influences affecting newspapers 
and newspaper work during my business life, 
the most important in my estimation has been 
the application of electricity to the transmission 
of news. Therefore, electric telegraphs claim 
from me special attention and space. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
and. even later, the boast which Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Puck, that he 
would "put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes," appeared to be purely imaginary, 
a poetic dream ; but it is now, through electricity 
and cables, an accomplished fact. Althougli the 
existence of electricity had been known from 
tlip days of Thales, the Grecian philosopher, its 
practical application in conveying words was 
reserved for our own times. 

The first actual public harnessing and using of 
electricity in the carrying of messages took 
p' ace on the 25th of July, 1837, by an experi- 
ment made between Euston-square and the 
Camden 'i'own Railway Stations, the London 
and North- Western Railway Company having 
sanctionedthelayingdown of wires between these 
two places,immediately after the taking of out the 
electric telegraph patents of Messrs Wheatstone 
and Cooke. Besides these two operators, Mr 
YoK (afterwards Sir Charles Fox) and Mr Robert 
Steplienson were present to witness the infant 
triumphs of this wonderful invention. From 
this time the development of electric telegraphy 
went on, but not so rapidly as might have 
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been expected. Some differences arose between 
Professor Wheatstone and Mr Fothergill Cooke as 
to their respective claims in the invention and 
practical development of electric telegraphs. 
These differences were, by mutual agreement, 
referred to Mr I. K. Brunei and Professor Daniell, 
who, after giving in their award a brief history 
of tlie progress of invention, on the 27th April, 
1841, stated, "While Mr Cooke is entitled to 
stand alone as the gentleman to whom tlie 
country is indebted for having practically in- 
troduced and carried out the electric telegraph 
as a useful undertaking, promising to be a work 
of national importance, and Professor Wlieat- 
stone is acknowledged as the scientific man 
whose profound and successful researches had 
already prepared the public to receive it as a 
project capable of practical application, it is to 
the united labours of the two gentlemen, so well 
qualified for mutual assistance, that we must 
attribute the rapid progress wlii^nthis important 
invention has made during the five years they 
have been associated." 

8o far as 1 can remember, the first news mes- 
sage despatched over telegraph wires in 
England was sent, for the Mm-ning Ckronidey in 
Mayj 1845, from Portsmouth to the Nine Elms 
h)tation, Vauxhall. The wires used on this occa- 
sion belonged to the London and South-Western 
Railway Company, and they were then the only 
wires laid ; but in November the next year, 
1847, the number of wires had been so increased 
that the Queen's Speech, at the open ng ot the 
new Parliament, was transmitted to tiie chief 
towns of the United Kingdom by electric 
telegraph, the rate of transmission being 55 
letters per minute, or 430 words per hour. 
Extensions still continued, and telegraph 
companies were formed and put into operation, 
the first being the Electric and International 
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Telegraph Company. On the 31st January, 
1850, Messrs Brett and Co. received from 
the French Government a concession to estab- 
lish an electric telegraph between France and 
England by a wire across the Channel, and thus 
the tirst cable was laid in August, 1850. On the 
13th November, 1851, the reports of the stock 
markets were lirst telegraphed between London 
and Paris, and in June, 1852, Ireland was 
connected with England by an electric telegraph 
cable. {Since then cables connecting England 
with the United States, India, and, indeed, with 
all parts of the world, have been established. 
Between 1850 and 1870, 213 cables were laid ; a 
total length of 45,783i miles, being not far short 
of twice round the globe. Verily, Puck's girdle 
has been " put round about the earth." 

In 1848 news was supplied in the larger 
towns by the companies independently of 
one another ; and, at the outbreak of the Paris 
revolution, February, 1848, availing itself of tiiis 
supply, the Manchester Gv/irdian brought out 
a special paper on an unaccustomed day, 
and published 13 or 14 editions ; but it 
was not until 1 852 that a systematic telegraph 
news service was first made by the combined 
telegraph companies — a very limited and most 
unsatislactory service it was in its earliest 
days, relating mainly to sporting and Stock 
Excliange prices and proceedings. Tliis cir- 
cumstance no doubt led to the news being 
collected by the employes of the telegraph 
companies— a system of collection which 
was continued when the news supply 
became larger, and it is therefore not 
surprising that it failed to satisfy either 
the newspapers or the public. The news- 
papers were constantly complaining either of 
the quality or the quantity of news, or of the 
tardiness witii which it was supplied to them. 
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In 1856 Mr Taylor, of the Mancliestei' Guardian^ 
made an attempt to obtain a better Parlia 
mentary report than that supplied by tlie com- 
panies, but he found the only Parliamentary 
report permitted to pass over the wires was that 
prepared for the companies by their own 
Intelligence Department. 

Some serious errors in the Budget speech of 
Mr Gladstone in 1800, reported by the Hlectric 
Telegraph Company to the Wei^tern Morning 
Neivif^ were tlie means of bringing prominently 
under public notice tlie imperfections of 
the companies* news service. The Western 
Moiming News of March 1st point d out 
tliese errors— importfinb errors in figures — 
and proved that they were the errors of the 
transnntting company by quoting the ti.srures 
from the Liverpool Mercury (whose report was 
supplied by the same company), and whicjj were 
the same in every respect as tiiose of the 
Western Morning Neivs. It also quoted the same 
portion of the speech from the Manchester 
Guardimi (supplied by the British find 
Irish Mametic Company), wherein the figures 
were correct, being the same as in the Times^ 
report, thus showing on whose shoulders the 
bla-ne rested. A few days later tliis same 
paper contained a statement to the effect 
that the Electric Telegraph Company had 
acknowledged that the errors in the Budget 
speech were made by a clerk in their office. 

In 18G4 the Electric and Magnetic Companies 
issued «a notice to the effect that from and after 
1st January, 1865, the terms for the supply of 
news to the Scottish daily newspapers would be 
increased to £200 per annum, in consequence of- 
the *' large additional outlay for foreign, 
colonial, and other news." A meeting was held 
in Glasgow on December 12th, 1864, at which 
were present Messrs James Pagan and Alexander 
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Sinclair, for the Glasgoiv Herald' Gunn and 
Cameron, for the North British Mail ; Robert 
Somers, for the Glasgow Morning Journal ; 
James Law, for the Scotsman ; William Veitch, 
iov the Edinburgh Courant; James Robie, for the 
Caledonian Mercurif ; David Guthrie, for the 
Edinburgh Daily Revieto ; John Leng, for the 
Dundee Advertiser ; and Robert Park, for the 
Dundee Courier and Argus. The following 
resolution was agreed to : — " That, in the opinion 
of the meeting, this increase of charge cannot be 
justified on the grounds stated, in so far 
as this meeting is quite unaware of any 
improvement in the character of the foreign 
and colonial intelligence, and that the said 
increase is therefore uncalled for. That the joint 
arrangement recently made between the Electric 
and the Magnetic Companies for the transmission 
of news musthave materially reduced the working 
expenses of those companies, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the news itself has not improved in quality 
nor in earliness of transmission, as the news- 
paper proprietors were led to expect. On the 
contrary, well-founded complaints liave been 
made of the loose and unintelligible manner 
in which the news is not unfrequently 
received, and of the late hour at which 
much of it, especially of Parliamentary 
intelligence during the session, is often 
received. That from the lavish manner 
in which the telegraphic news is now forwarded 
to public reading rooms, clubs, and hotels, the 
intelligence sent to the newspapers is much de- 
preciated in value, and that this grievance is 
aggravated by the fact that in many cases the 
news is sold to these establishments at a much 
cheaper proportionate rate than that paid by 
the newspapers. That, for these and other 
reasons which can be urged if necessary, the 
meeting respectfully requests that the companies 
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re-consider their demand, as the undersigned 
are disinclined to accede to it." The resolution 
was signed by all those present at the meeting. 

I iiave. put the above into my recollections 
as a definite statement of the complaints made 
by newspapers respecting the companies' supply 
of news. The circular, signed by Mr Law, of the 
Scotsman, communicating the resolution, stated 
"that two of their members have been appointed 
to communicate with the Directors of the United 
Kingdom Telegraph Company, in order to 
arrange, if possible, for a regular supply of news 
from tliem, the meeting being strongly and 
unanimously of opinion tliat, on the same terms 
and with satisfactory guarantees, every encour- 
agement should be given to this new company. 
They have strong hope of being able to make 
an early and efficient arrangement." This, how- 
ever, proved a mistake, for a little later the 
United Kingdom Telegraph Company was ad- 
mitted into the arrangements of the older com- 
panies, and the Central Telegraph Station in 
Telegraph-street was the seat of the Intelligence 
Department, operating through the three tele- 
graph companies. The dissatisfaction with 
the services increased as newspaper managers 
more fully realised the possibilities of 
journalistic improvement and development 
if telegraphy were as freely used as it might 
be. This feeling of dissatisfaction led to the 
writing of numerous letters of complaint and 
remonstrance, tlie replying to which afforded 
Mr Boys abundant exercise for his ingenuity 
and power of fence. ^Mr Charles Vincent Boys, 
wlio was the chief of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the combined Telegraph Companies, 
that had its head-quarters in Telegraph-street, 
London, was by liis bonhomie and pleasant 
smiling manner well-fitted for his position, in 
which less good temper would have iiad abund- 
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ant provocation, but Mr Boys invariably man- 
aged to say to a compiaining newspaper pro- 
prietor or manager what he had to say in 
the j)leasantest possible way, and always with 
a smile on his face. If he felt it necessary to be 
otherwise than agreeable he generally resorted 
to the pen. In the arrangement for the transfer 
of telegraphs Mr Boys was provided for, and as 
an annuitant I fancy he has enjoyed life as 
much as wh6n he ruled the roast at the Intelli- 
gence Department. I knew Jiim in the old 
days, having first met him at Pljmiouth, and I 
was glad to see him not long since at a meeting 
of the Newspaper Press Fund, and again at the 
Savage Club, looking as bright and jolly, and as 
full of fun and banter as ever. 

In 1865, in prospect of a meeting to be 
held in Manchester, the following ques- 
tions were sent to all daily newspapers: — 
1. Are you favourable to the formation of a 
Press Telegraph Company ? 2. Should such a 
company be formed under proper management, 
would you support it by taking your 
supply of news from it ? 3. Are you willing to 
subscribe towards the formation of such a 
company ? 4. Will you allow your name to be 
added to the general committee, for establishing 
a Press Telegraph Company? The responses 
to these questions were read at a meeting held 
at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester, on the 31st 
October, 18G5. The list of those attending, 
which 1 take from tlie authorised report, includes, 
it will be seen, some weekly newspaper 
proprietors, their presence being due to the 
circumstance that the Provincial Newspaper 
Society had also made representation to the 
telegraph companies as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of their news supply. The following 
were present : — 

Mr J. E. Taylor, Manchester Guardiau^m tlie cliair; 
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Mr C K. Kem^]sLyf Leeds TntdUgenx;cr ; Mr A. Ire- 
land, Mcmche^Hter Ejcamincr and Times ; Mr A. 
Ritcliie, Leeds MercnriL and on behalf of an 
Association of Yorksliire Proprietors ; Mr James Law, 
Scotsman; Mr P. Allen, Manchester Guardian; 
Mr John Sowler, Manchester Courier ; Mr AVilliam 
Hunt, Eastern Morning Neivs^ and representing 
Western Morning Nexcs and Northern Dailg Express ; 
Mr Hsxrnei'y Huddcrsjield Chronicle ; Mr Bradshaw, 
Nottingham Journal ; Mr Fisher, Watcrford Mail, 
and Mr Baxter, Sussex Express^ representing; the 
Provincial Newspaper Society ; !Mr Green, Southport 
Visitor ; Dr. Maunsell, Dublin Evening Mail; Mr 
James Clegg, Bolton Chronicle ; Mr A. Sinclair, 
Glasgow Herald; Dr Cameron, Glasgow Daily 
Mail; Mr F. Espinasse, Edinburgh Journal; 
Mr J. Swinnerton, Macclesjicld Courier; Mr A. 
Feeny, Birmingham Daily Post ; Mr Ciinlitl'e, Bolton 
Guardian ; Mr A. Mackie, Warrington Guardian ; 
Mr J. D. Leader, Sheffield Independent ; and Mr 
Shepherdson, Sh'-Jficld Daily I'elegrajjh. 

At tliis meeting Mr. Law read a voluminous 
report from the Provisional Committee, the MS. 
of which I now have before me. TJiree courses 
were suggested — 1, to arrange with one of the 
existing companies to lease certain of its wires, 
or to arrange by contract for the speedy trans- 
mission for the i^ress of news collected by a 
"Central Press Association ;" 2, to form an 
independent companj", not only for the collection 
of news, but also to erect and maintain a special 
system of wires, to the different towns proposed 
to be served ; 3, to arrange witli the parties who 
Avere willing to provide capital for the construc- 
tion of a special telegraphic system throughout 
tlie country for other than press puri)oses, and 
who might be willing, with the guarantee of 
press messages, to grant special facilities to a 
Press Association. The report gave a detailed 
account of the interviews of two of tlie members 
of the provisional committee with the three 
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telegraph companies ; also presented the com- 
mittee's views as to the formation of the 
projected telegraph company, and advised 
what was subsequently resolved upon, on 
the motion of Dr Cameron, seconded 
by Mr. Fisher, "That a Press Association 
Company, Limited, be formed, having for 
its object to improve the telegraphic services 
of the Press." It was further resolved that the 
capital of the company be £12,000, in 1,200 
shares, and that one share be offered to each 
newspaper proprietor in the United Kingdom ; 
and tnat a provisional committee of 14, consist- 
ing of Messrs Taylor, Ireland, A. Ritchie, J. 
Law, Dr H. Maunsell, Josepli Cowen, jun., John 
Leng, J. p. Hutchinson, Baxter, Fisher, Steel, T. 
Latimer, Harper, and Bean, be formed — tlie seven 
first named representing daily papers, and the 
last seven weeklies. At this meeting Mr Glynn, 
a solicitor, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Mr 
Holmes, C.E., were present, representing the 
parties who were willing to form anew telegraph 
company ; and Mr Holmes fully explained the 
latest improvements of Professor Wheatstone 
and others in telegraphy. The company thus 
formed was duly registered, but allowed to re- 
main in abeyance. 

The telegraph companies meantime con- 
tinued the rdle of monopolists, refusing 
to see that any better supply of news than 
theirs was required or, indeed, possible, 
and they managed to let complaining 
newspaper proprietors know that they 
would resent hostile criticism. In June, 
1868, Mr F. D. Finlay, of the NortJiern Whig, 
Belfast, called on Mr Saunders at St John's 
Wood, London, in great alarm at the threatened 
stoppage of telegraphic supplies because he 
had complained of the service. I remember 
Mr Finlay on this occasion coming to a meeting 
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at Mancliester, and stating that he had received 
notice from the Intelligence Department that 
the news supply of his paper would be stopped 
at once. In August, 1867, the Ccdedotiian 
Mercury was sold publicly by advertisement. 
After such sale, and without giving any public 
notice, the Intelligence Department refused to 
continue telegrapliic supplies unless the debt 
due from the old proprietors was paid by the 
purchaser. Tlie feeling of newspaper pro- 
prietors and of the public with respect to 
the companies' news supply was clearly 
stated in a leading article that appeared in the 
Eastern Mornimj News on the 13tli June, 1868, 
and I therefore quote from it in order to 
show what was complaiaed of and what 
the companies resented. In the first part 
it was urged that there should be no delay in 
passing the Telegraphs Bill which had been 
introduced by the Clmncellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr G. W. Hunt, and contended that, above all 
other men, Mr Gladstone ought not to ask for 
delay, as two years before he had instructed the 
Post Office authorities to prepare the Bill itself. 
Delay would give occasion to speculation in the 
shares of tlie companies, and the country would 
have to pay a larger sum for the purchase of the 
telegrapiis. The article then proceeds to answer 
the question, " Why does the press advocate the 
change ? " in a way that truly gives the feeling 
of newspaper proprietors and the public at the 
time : — 

Why do the Press advocate a change when it 
appears that at present the country papei*s get 4,000 
words daily for £200 a-year ? It is desirable that there 
should be a clear and explicit answer to this question. 
The Press are dissatisfied with their present position 
because existing arrangements give to the Associated 
Telegraph Companies a complete monopoly of the 
supply of intelligence, and this monopoly exists 
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wiilioat tliose restrictions wliich Pailiameut always 
imposes when it grants a privilege or incorporates a 
public company. In iiis last pamphlet Mr Giimston, 
the chairman of the Electric and International Tele- 
graph Company, states that if Mr Scndamore'j:^ 
scheme be adopted, ** he may acquire the right not 
only of giving a preference to certain publications, 
but of refusing to carry messages for papers which 
do not agree to his terms and conditions except on the 
ordinary terms for public messages." In writing 
this paragraph Mr. Grimston must have 
been perfectly aware that this is precisely 
what he now does himself. It is the custom of the 
company of wliich he is chairman to act in this 
.manner. When Mr Disraeli made his cele- 
brated educational speecli at Edinburgli, Mr 
Grimston's company undertook to transmit 
that speech to country papers. Tiie 

transmission broke down, and the papers who were 
anxious to publish the speech had the mortification of 
appearing with a small portion only, and that very 
incorrectly given. Great expense wns in- 
curred by the newspapers in preparing for this 
speech ; in the middle of the night 
compositors, who are paid high wages, were kept 
waiting hour after hour for the expected copy whicli, 
however, did not come. Under these circumstances, 
it might have been supposed that tlie telegraph 
companies would compensate the newspapers for the 
loss and inconvenience which they had sustained. 
On the contiary, they sent in an account and 
demanded payment, and, on one of the paj)ers 
objecting to this demand, the company, with Mr 
Grimston's knowledge and sanction, ** refused 
to carry messages "for this paper ** except 
on the ordinary terms for public messages,' 
and "in such cases," to quote Mr Grimston's 
pamphlet, *' there is no possibility of redress." 
riie Board of Trade cannot interfere, because 
tlie supply of news was never contem- 
plated at the time that telegraph com- 
panies were incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament, and therefore no restrictions were 
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imposed as to the mannei in which this work should 
be done. Tiie companies are bound to carry mes- 
sages on equal terms for all parties, but, 
in supplying news they do as they please. 
It is, pel haps, but natural that this un- 
restricted power, which has been accidentally 
acquired, should be abused, and it is clearly one 
which ought not to be allowed to continue. In one 
instance where a newspaper was advertised for sale, 
the purchasers applied for a supply of intelligence on 
the ordinary terms, when they were told tliat they 
would not be supplied with news unless they paid the 
debt of the old proprietors, and a sum nearly equal 
to the cost of one year's supply of news was demanded 
to pay other people's debts before a line of news was 
sent. Even if the supply of news was such as news- 
paper proprietors required, they would naturally 
wish to deliver themselves from a monopoly which is 
exercised in a manner so dogmatic and unjust. But 
the supply of news is nob what the newspaper 
proprietors require. The chief attention of 
the " Intelligence Department " has alvvayj> 
been directed to sporting news, and while 
the betting market is always fully reported 
theie is no other department of news which is etti- 
ciently supplied. AVlieu Overend and Gurney failed 
the newspapers which lely upon the '* Intelli- 
gence Department " of the telegiaph companies 
were left v/itliout the information. When the death 
of Lord Brougham became known in London the 
news was not sent to the country papers. The 
quantity of matter supplied by the telegraph com- 
panies to country newspapers is large, but the quality 
is nob what is required, and daily newspapers are put 
to a very large expense in order to obtain the intelli- 
gence which the telegraph companies do not supply. 
It is nob a wish foi change which induces news- 
paper proprietors to desiie the passing of the Tele- 
graphs Bill, liut a knowledge of the fact that the 
passing of the measure would increase the efficiency 
and independence of the press. 
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after its publication, the following from Mr 
Boys : — 

Intelligence Department, London, 

June 15th, 1868. 
Sir, — With reference to the articles reflecting on 
this department which have appeared in your 
papers, 1 shall submit them to the next meeting of 
the directors. 

C. V. Boys. 

The following, addressed to Mr Ralph, of the 
Yorkshire Fast, will serve to show what a 
warning from the Intelligence Department 
foreboded : — 

Intelligence Department, 
T.S., Telegraph-street. London, 

November 4th, 1867. 
Dear Sir, — It is, how- 
ever, x^^^'haps unnecessary to dwell further 
on the matter. I am directed to acquaint 
you that the name of the Yorkshire Post 
will be erased from the list of newspapers entitled to 
receive • mes.sages at reduced charges, and in- 
structions are given to charge for all despatches at 
full rates. Steps will also be taken to enforce the 
claim for £15 lUs 6d. 

1 am, dear sir. 

Yours truly. 

Charles V. Boys. 

A note of complaint and warning came from 
the United States in the spring of 1867 by the 
I^ew York Nati^m^ which wrote : — *' We have 
little doubt that if either the newspapers 
or the Telegraph Company cannot make 
arrangements to have the European news 
cellected, or condensed, or boiled down, or what- 
ever it is that telegraph operators do to the 
news, by more competent persons than those 
who now jDerform that duty, it will be generally 
agreed a year or two hence that the cable not 
only does not fulfil its mission of bringing the 
two countries into closer relations, but also 
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as a positive breeder of nHSunderstancling. The 
habit of telegraphing his own vague impres- 
sions and guesses as positive facts, by which 
Renter's operator on this side of tlie water did 
so much mischief during our war, is evidently 
growing on the gentleman who collects tlie 
news for the Associated Press on the other 
side. A despatch appeared a few days after the 
announcement of the Jlussian Treaty announcing 
that regret was generally expressed by the press 
and in political circles at the proposed sale of 
the Russian possession in North America to the 
United States." This ill-advised despatch had 
been used to the disadvantage of both countries. 
After such experiences as these, it is not sur- 
prising that dissatisfaction increased ; or that 
the dogged resistance on the part of the com- 
panies to reasonable appeals for improvement — 
or, at best, their half-hearted compliance with 
them — should have prepared the public to accept 
the idea of the Government taking the 
telegraphs far more readily than would liave 
been the case under different circumstances. 
The transfer of the telegraphs to the Govern- 
ment was first suggested in 18.')4 in a paper 
addressed to Sir Rowland Hil! by Mr Thomas 
Allan, an electrician, and founder of the United 
Kingdom Telegraph Company, who in 1868 gave 
evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons strongly in favour of sixpenny tele- 
grams. In 1856 Mr Baines, of the post-ofiice 
department, proposed the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the Government, and the adoption of 
a uniform rule for transmission of messages at 
the rate of 6d for twenty words, irrespective of 
distance, a system then in use in Belgium and 
Switzerland. In 1860 Lord Staidey was strongly 
in favour of the transfer of the telegraphs In 
1861 Mr Ricardo, formerly chairman of the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
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advocated the transfer. In a "memorandum 
in support of the expediency of the telegraph 
communication of tlie United Kingdom being 
placed in the hands of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment," this was dated 1861 but was drawn up 
three years before. It was forwarded to Mr 
Gladstone by Mr Burchell, of No. 5, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster. It carried out a 
Drinciple whicli had been previously enunciated 
by Mr Allan, who had drawn up something on 
the subject, and also broached a proposition 
which had been under the notice of Lord 
Stanley, of Alderly, when he Avas at the Board 
of Trade at an earlier period. In 1865 the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Conimerce warmly 
advocated a uniform sixpenny rate, and its 
example was followed by the Chambers of Com- 
merce all over the country. Indirectly this 
agitation promoted and strengthened the opinion 
in favour of the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the Government. In September, 1865, Lord 
Stanley, of Alderly, called Mr Scudamore's 
attention to the subject, and desired him to in- 
quire and report whether, in his opinion, the 
Electrical Telegraph service might be bene- 
ficially worked by the Post Office, and whether 
it would then possess any advantage over the 
system worked by private comjDanies, and 
whether it would entail a very large expendi- 
ture on the departments, beyond the purchase 
of existing rights. Mr Scudamore was reluctant 
to take up the subject, but was whipped up to it 
by Lord Stanley. The growth of this opinion, 
no doubt, induced the promoters of the Man- 
chester meetings to allow the association formed 
at the Palatine Hotel meeting in 1865 to remain 
a dead letter, and prevented the development of 
the proposed new Telegraph Company, and also 
gave to the later meetings the tone of promoting 
the transfer of telegraphs. This was the more 
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SO, since it was understood during the Session of 
1866 that Mr Gladstone had given instructions 
for the preparation of a Bill for the Transfer of 
the Telegraphs to the Government, and as it was 
understood that Mr Frank Ives Scudamore, then 
an influential official of the Post Office, to whom 
the subject had been referred, entertained 
strong views in favour of such transfer. As a 
matter of fact, at the later meetings of the daily 
newspaper proprietors at Manchester, attention 
was cniefly devoted to the probable transfer, and 
to looking after the interests of newspapers in 
the event of the anticipated change taking 
effisct. 

The following, accordingto Mr Scudamore in liis 
elaborate report, were the principal results the 
advocates of the transfer undertook to work 
out : — (A) The reduction and simplification of 
the charges for transmission of telegrams 
throughout the United Kingdom. (B) The ex- 
tension of the wires from railway stations lying 
outside town populations to post-offices in the 
centre of such populations, the extension of the 
wires already carried into large cities and the 
suburbs of such cities, and the extension of the 
wires from towns into rural districts unprovided 
with telegraphic accommodation. (C) Such a 
complete separation of the commercial telegraph 
system from the railway telegraph system j^as 
would entirely relieve the commercial wires of 
railway messages. (D) Free Trade in collection 
of neios for the 2^'^sSy of which collection the 
telegraph companies had hitherto had the 
monopoly, with low rates for the transmission 
of such news, no matter bv what or by how 
many agencies it might be collected. 

Mr Scudamore's labours in connection with the 
transfer of the telegrapfis were very great. The 
negotiations with the telegraph and railway 
companies for the sale of tlieir interests in the 
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telegraphs, and, on the other hand, with news- 
paper proprietors and others interested in the 
chargesfortelegraphing,devolvedsolelyuponhim, 
as well as the arduous duty of advising upon the 
preparation of the Parliamentary bills on the 
subject, and as to tlieir conduct through Parlia- 
ment. AH this involved many months of anxious, 
never-ceasing thought and action. I know at 
one time Mr Scudamore worked 22 hours out of 
the 24 in a day. He thought of everything, and 
did almost everything in preparing for andefFect- 
ing the transfer of the telegraphs into the hands 
of the Government. He was lor the time almost 
sleepless and ubiquitous. How tliorough and 
earnest were his services the following, selected 
from many of his letters received by me 
show : — 

April 6th, 1868. 
My dear sir, — I have been in comimmication with 
many of your professional brethren on the matter to 
which you refer, and have told tiiem what I shall be 
prepared to recommend. It is as follows : — 

1. That the newspapers shall appoint their own 
collector or collectors of news (inasmuch as the 
Government Department can hardly he expected to 
know the requirements of the press) ; and) J 

2. That we shall transmil the news thus collected 
at rates which shall be sufficient to cover tlie cost of 
working. 

3. That our charges for special wires shall be no 
more than enough to make the service self- 
supporting. 

4. That when the bill has become, or seems likely 
to become, law, the newspaper proprietors shall 
appoint a small committee to confer with me, and 
post me up as to the exact wants of each class of 
paper. 

You will perceive that we can put nothing of this 
in the bill. If we did we should he accused of 
bribing the press, and should lose all the value of 
their support, but I have either gpoken or written in 
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these terms to many of your brethren, and they have 
expressed their satisfaction with my pioposals. 

There will be a meeting of newspaper proprietors 

at Manchester on Wednesday, and Mr and 

Mr , who are to attend, have both been in com- 
munication witli me. 

It is very desirable, however, that my statements 
should only he iDeniioned privately and in strict 
confidence. — Faithfully yours, 

Frank Ives Scudamore. 

5th June, 1869. 
UDear Sir, — I am sure you will be glad to hear that 
my negotiations with the telegraph companies are 
completed, and that I am fast approaching to a settle- 
ment with the railway companies. I must not at 
present inform you of the exact particulars of my 
settlement with the telegraph companies, but I can 
assure you that when they are made known they will 
not be unsatisfactory, and that the bargain made last 
year will cease to appear extravagant. 

This much I can t€ll you, that the net profit which 
the Government is to buy is equal to 5 to 6 per cent, 
upon the sum which the Government will have to 
pay for it. This will be abundantly proved when the 
details are made known. 

It has been staled somewhat frequently of late that 
twenty years' purchase must of necessity be an 
extravagant price to pay for a trade, but those who 
make this statement have not sufficiently considered 
the matter. In the purchase of an ordinary business 
twenty years' purchase Avould be extravagant, because 
tlie vendor in ordinary cases can go elsewhere and 
resume his business, and because, if he has any plant 
on wliich he has expended capital, he either keeps it 
or sells It at a valuation. But in the case of the tele- 
graph companies, the twenty years' purchaseincludes 
the purchase of the plant, which is considerable, and 
necessitates the complete relinquishment of the 
business by the vendors. The Electric Company, 
for instance, have expended a good deal more than a 
million of money on their plant, and have spent out 
of revenue enough to make the plant equal to its 
prime cost at the present moment. For the twenty 
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years' piircliase of their net profits they give as : — 

1st. The net profits, wliich are upwards of £15,000 
more this year than last. 

2nc]. Their entire plant of every kin 3. 
And they give up telegraphic business altogether. 

If the value of their phant he deducted from the 
twenty years' purchase, there will not be left to them 
more than from eight to ten years' purchase of their 
net profits and for their total relinquishment of 
trade. 

These remarks will apply with equal force to all 
the other telegraph companies. If the case be viewed 
in this way I think the bargain will appeal to be 
what I have always heid it to bo, fair to the com- 
panies and not disadvantageous to the Government. 
1 shall be able, I hope, in a few days to send you 
souie more precise information, but if in the mean- 
while vou like to use the substance of this letter I 
think you can do the measure good service. I will 
ask you, however, iu that case to put the vane in your 
own ivonlsand not to mention my name. — Yours ever 
truly, Frank Ivks Scudamore. 

P.8. — I am happy to say I shall be aliie to justify 
all the estimates which I gave to the couiuiittue last 
year. 

These letters will serve to show the breadth of 
grasp wliich Mr iScudamore had on the whole 
subject of the telegraphs, and the diplomatic 
skill with which he worked. It is not too much 
to say that he contributed not only more 
than any other man, but more than any 
other hundred men combined, to bring 
about tiie results eventually obtained, which, 
notwithstanding some inevitable drawbacks 
have contributed greatly to the public advantage. 
But, filas, for national and official gratitude ! I 
cannot but think that Mr Scudamore was but 
poorly treated when in 1872 his great work was 
accomplished. He obtained permission to accept 
service in Turkey, and soon aftewards we leaint 
"The Sleepless Man" had found the repose of 
death in a foreign land. 
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Mr Patey, of tlie General Post-office, also did 
good service in connection with the transfer of 
the telegraphs and the various arrangements 
consequent thereon. 

On the 30th March, 1868, a circular was sent from 
Manchester to all provincial daily newspapers, 
signed by MessrsFeeny and JafFray, Birmingham 
Daily Post; J.La\^', ScoUman: J. Pagan, Gla^cfow 
Herald : Gunn and Cameron, Glasgow Daily 
Mall; E. Baines and Son, Leeds Mercury; James 
Whitty, Liverpool Post; Taylor, Garnett, and Co., 
MajicJiester Gmirdian ; Ireland and Co., Man- 
chester Ejcaminer and Tinien ; Thomas Sowler and 
Sons, Manchester Courier ; Joseph Covven, 
Jun., Newcastle Chronicle : and Leader 
and Sons, SJieffiehl Lnilependent, stating :— 

Your attention lias no doubt been directed to the 
Ministerial Bill for the acquisition and management 
of the telegraphs, of which notice has been given by 
Mr Disraeli. 

It will be needless for us to remind you of its 
important bearinjron the interests of the press. The 
changes involved in the proposed transference of the 
management of the telegraphic s^'stem to a Govern- 
ment department are indeed so great that you will pro- 
bably agree with us in the opinion that an effort to 
obtain concerted and effective action amongst news- 
paper proprietors should be made with tlie view of 
shaping; find influencing the proposed measure. 

In the hope of obtaining this object, we have, after 
consultation, decided to hold a Confeience at the 
Pahjtine Hotel, Manchester, at half-past two o'clock 
on Wednesday, the 8th of April, and to invite thereto 
all proprietois of daily papers in the provinces of 
EnjrJand, and in Scotland, and Ireland. 

We venture to hope that, taking into consideration 
the importance of the questions to be discussed, and 
the desirability that all daily papers should be well 
repiesented, you will attend the Conference, and 
give us the benelit of your counsel and assistance, 
even though to do so involves personal inconvenience. 

In the event, however, of your licding yourself 
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totally unable to attend personally, the Conference 
will be tjlad to know your views on the subject by 
letter, addressed to the Guardian Office, Manchester. 

This is the conference mentioned in Mr Scuda- 
more's letter of the 6th April, given above, at 
which I was present. It was well attended, and 
its outcome was the meeting held on the 29th 
of June, of which the official circular, as issued 
a few days after that meeting by Mr J. E. Taylor, 
is as follows : — 

At a meeting of proprietors of daily provincial 
papers, held on the 29th ult), at the United Hotel, 
Charles-street, Hayuiarket, London — 

Present: Mr J. E. Tiiy]oYf Manchester Guardian, 
in the chair ; Mr F. D. Fin lay, Belfast Northern 
Whig; Mr Sebastian Evans, Birmingham Daily 
Gazette; Mr J. Feeny, jun., Birmingham Daily 
Post ; Mr P. S. Macliver, Bristol, Western Daily Press; 
Mr Thomas Croshie, Cork Examiner; Mr David A. 
Nagle, Co7'/c Daily Herald ; Sir John Gray, M.P., 
Dublin, Freeman's Jaurncd ; Mr J. W. Gray, Dublin, 
FreematHs Journal ; Mr J. Robinson, Dublin Daily 
Eatress; Mr Thomas Potts, Dublin, Saunders's 
News Letter ; Mr H. Coulter, Dublin, Saunders's 
News Letter; Dr H. Maunsell, Dublin Evening 
Mail ; Mr John Leng, Dundee Advertiser ; Mr James 
Law, Edinburgh, Scotsman; Mr C. Wescomb. Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant*, Mr J. H. Stoddart, 
Glasgow Daily Herald; Dr Cameron, Glasfjow, 
North British Daily Mail ; Mr William Hunt, Hull, 
Eastern Morning News ; Mr F. R. Spark, Leeds Ex- 
press ; Mr Charles Tinling, Liverpool Conner; Mr 
John Maitland, Livetpool Mercury ; Mr John Sowler, 
Manchester Courier; Mr Alexander Ireland, Man- 
chester Examiner and Times; Mr Joseph Co wen, 
Newcastle Chronicle; Mr William Saunders, New- 
castle, Northern Daily Express ; Mr J. P. liatimer, 
Plymouth, Western Daily Mercury ; Mr E<hvard 
Spender, Plvmouth, Westeim Morning News ; Mr F. 
Clifford, Sheffield Telegraph ; Mr Robert Leader, 
SheiJUeld Indepemient. 



i.^ 
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It was resolved — 

On the motion of Mr Saunders, seconded by Mr 
Ireland — 

1. Tliat the meeting accept tlie terms proposed as 
the maximum rates for special wires and press 
messages, but tliey strongly recommend that the pro- 
portionate number of words for day and night 
messages lemain as at present — viz., 3 to 4, or 75 to 
100, and they suggest that any 12 consecutive hoars 
between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. might be available for 
special wires. 

On the motion ot Mr Leng, seconded by Mr 
Co wen — 

2. That a Co-operative Association of Proprietoi-s 
of Provincial Newspapers be formed for the purpose 
of collecting and supplying news. 

On the motion of Mr Taylor, seconded by Mr 
Maitland — 

3. That all provincial newspaper proprietors who 
require telegraphic news be invited to join tlie 
Association, and that none but newspaper pro- 
prietois be allowed to become shareholders. 

On th«^ motion of Mr Spark, seconded by Mr 
Leader — 

4. That the object of the Association shall \ye to 
collect and supply — 

Foreign Intelligence, 

Parliamentary Reports, 

General News, 

Com mercia I News. 

Sporting News, 
and such other news as the requirements of the 
members may demand. 

On the motion of Mr Macliver, seconded by Mr 
Sowler — 

5. That for this purpose a Company, with limited 
liability, be formed. The shares to be £30 each, £1 
to be paid on application, and £9 as soon as it is 
necessary to commence active operations. 

On the motion of Mr Law, seconded by Mr 
Co wen — 

6. That the proprietors of each newspaper re- 
ceiving intelligence from the Association shall take 
one share for each day of the week on which they 
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publish, and no more. Evening daily papers to take 
three shares only. 

On the motion of Mr Spender, seconded by Mr 
Evans — 

7. That the Association shall supply with news 
all shareholders' papers, of the same class, on equal 
terms, and as nearly as possible at cost price, out 
for use in the shareholders' paper only. 

On the motion of Mr Leng, seconded by Mr Ire- 
land — 

8. That clubs, newsrooms, hotels, and private 
persons may be supplied with news at rates of 
subscription to be from time to time determined. 

On the motion of Mr Finlay, seconded by Mr 
Mai tl and — 

9. That the association be managed by a General 
Consultative Board, consisting of ten members ; a 
Committee of Management, consisting of four, who 
must also be members of the General Board — both to 
be elected by the shareholders ; and a manager, who 
shall be appointed by the Committee of Manage- 
ment. 

On the motion of Mr Spender, seconded by Mr 
Leng— 

10. That the Committee of Management be 
paid a sunj not exceeding £500 for their services 
during the first year after the passing of the Act. 

On the motion of Mr Hunt, seconded by Mr 
Potts— 

11. That each shareholder shall have one vote at 
all meetings of the company which he attends for 
each share which he holds, and that no proxies be 
used at any of the company's meetings ; no more 
than six votes being exeiciseable in respect of the 
proprietorship of one newspaper. 

On the motion of Mr Spark, seconded by Mr 
Sanndei-s — 

12. That the share or shares held by any newspaper 
firm may be registered in the names of a number of 
persons, not exceeding three, who are proprietors of 
or are actually engaged in the contiuct or m.anage- 
ment of the newspapoi, at the place where it is 
printed and published, and an}' one of three peisons 
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SO registered may vote in respect of such share or 
shares if he be re^tered for six months, provided 
always that any original allottee or person registered 
in the first instance may vote at any meeting held 
within the first six months after the registration of 
the company. 

On the motion of Mr Leng, seconded by Mr 
Law- 
is. That a committee be now appointed to make 
arrangements for the formation of the company, to 
prepare articles of association adapted to give effect 
to tlie resolutions passed at this meeting, and to meet 
the requirements of the business which it is intended 
to carry on, and that the following gentlemen consti- 
tute such committee : — Mr J. E. Taylor, Dr Cameron, 
Mr W. Saunders, Mr James Law, Sir John Gray, 
M.P., and Messrs E. Baines, M.P., J. Jaflfray, F. 
Clifford, J. Co wen, Jun., John Leng, F. T>. Finlay, 
F. R. Spark, R. Leader, A. Ireland, and P. S. 
Macliver. 

Thus it will be noticed that the Press Association 
was originated by a meeting of daily provincial 
newspaper proprietor s,and without any reference 
to the Provincial Newspaper Society in any way, 
and this fact is mentioned in the first report issued 
by tlie association. Mr Taylor, in communicating 
the minutes and committee's report, says, " You 
will observe from the names of the gentlemen 
composing the meeting that the Association is 
started by the proprietors of many of the 
principal journals in the provinces, and will be 
equally open to the proprietors of any paper, 
whether daily or weekly." The report of the 
committee, which accompanied the minutes, 
was long and exhaustive. It set forth, first, that 
the income then obtained by the telegraph com- 
panies for the supply of news to newspapers and 
newsrooms was £24,282 9s, of which it was esti- 
mated that £8,000 was expended on the collection 
of news and expenses of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, leaving £16,282 9s for the cost of trans- 
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mission and profit on the working of the 
department. The cost of transmission of the 
same amount of matter as that then supplied to 
morning papers would be, under the Post Office 
News TarifiJ about £125 per annum each, if all 
such papers obtained their supplies from the 
same source. The usual charge made by the 
telegraph companies for a morning paper was 
£200 per annum, which, it will be seen, left 
£76, or 37i per cent., for the cost of collecting, 
showing the cost of its transmission to be 62j 
per cent. For transmitting 1,500 words daily to 
an evening paper (which Vas the average) the 
cost would be £52 per annum, and. as the usual 
charge was £100, the amount left lor the supply 
of intelligence in their case would be 48 per 
cent. As to the weekly papers and news rooms, 
the charges had not been so fully ascertained : 
but a fair estimate of the average cost or 
transmission to daily and weekly newspapers 
and newsrooms would be 55 per cent., leaving 
46 per cent, for the supply of news, or a sum 
equal to £10,923 15s per annum. The report 
then goes on to point out that the proposed 
organisation might not be able to retain the 
whole of the business of the telegraph 
companies, as the Post Office arrangements 
would throw open the trade in news, but 
the supply of news could be considerably 
extended in many directions, and if the Associa- 
tion should succeed in supplying the wants of 
all classes (as newsrooms, weekly papers, and 
sporting subscribers, besides daily papers), as 
well as in extending the supply of news, it 
would be possible to reduce the cost or to im- 
prove the quality of the supply. It was 
recommendea that arrangements should 
be made to continue the existing scale, 
and to supply to the same extent to 
newsrooms and papers in smaller towns as it 
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seemed to meet their requiren>ents ; but to 
furnish an additional supply to such papers as 
required it, and, further, to make arrangements 
for special reporting, London reporting, and also 
to supply London papers with provincial news. 
The report concludes by stating that the Associa- 
tion should be formed on the co-operative prin- 
ciple, and with the expression of the committee's 
belief that, if tlie Association should be mode- 
rately successful in obtaining the general con- 
currence of the j)ress, the existing cost of news 
would not be increased, but, under certain 
circumstances, sensibly diminished. 

Immediately after the issue of the report of 
this meeting the Provincial Newspaper Society 
made representations which will be best under- 
stood by the fact that at a meeting of the newly- 
formed Association, held on the 10th July, it 
was reported that Mr Taylor had had an inter- 
view with Mr Harper (of the Iltuhlersfield 
Chronicle), President of the Provincial News- 
paper Society, and some other members of that 
society, at their request, when Mr Harper 
stated that he had sought the interview in order 
to obtain explanations regarding points arising 
out of the formation of the proposed Associa- 
tion and the circular issued to newspaper pro- 
prietors concerning it. Mr Taylor found that 
some misconception existed on account of the 
origination of the Association having pro- 
ceeded from proprietors of daily papers 
only. He explained that every disposi- 
tion existed in the minds of the promoters 
to secure, by its constitution, an equal propor- 
tion of influence to the proprietors of weekly 
as to daily papers. The president, after hear- 
ing Mr Taylor's explanations, said that he pro- 
posed to call a meeting of a committee of the 
Provincial Newspaper Society, which had been 
appointed for the purpose of dealing with 
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matters arising out of the Telegraphs Bill, and he 
would take their opinion as to whether the 
Society should recommend its members to join 
the proposed News Association. At a subse- 
quent meeting of the association the chairman 
(Mr Taylor) reported that on Thursday, July 
23rd, at the request of the president of 
the Provincial Newspaper Society, he attended 
a meeting of the full committee of that Society 
for the, purpose of giving them every informa- 
tion in his power respecting the plans and con- 
stitution of the proposed News Association. 
He discussed these matters pretty fully with 
the committee, and the result, he had reason to 
hope, was to remove some misunderstanding on 
both sides. Subsequently he communicated, by 
letter or personally, with every member of the 
committee, recommending that the committee of 
the Provincial Newspaper Society should be 
asked, at its next meeting, to join tne committee 
of the proposed association, and undertaking to 
summon them to it, if supported by the majority 
of the committee. The answers received having 
been unanimously favourable, he (the chairman) 
had to report that he had summoned the com- 
mittee of the P. N. S. to the meeting in the same 
way as other members of the committee, and 
that they would sit as one committee. 

This was a practical settlement of differences ; 
but matters had not yet been entirely settled, as 
an editorial article which appeared in the Water- 
ford Mail (the editor and proprietor whereof, 
Mr Fisher, was ex-president of the P. N..S.) indi- 
cated. In this article, after referring to the fact 
that the telegraph companies had adopted reso- 
lutions approving of the sale of their lines to the 
Government, Mr Fisher thus proceeds : — 
"Some gentlemen connected with the press 
have resolved to form an association for col- 
lecting news and transmitting it to newspapers, 
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clubs, and newsrooms. A meeting was recently 
held in Manchester, at which a consultative 
Board and Committee of Management was 
formed. Many justly-founded complaints have 
been made or the partial character of news 
supplied by the present arrangements, and it 
would have been much better had the new 
organisation kept clear of that rock. In select- 
ing its oflSce bearers, it has passed over every 
Conservative daily paper, and chosen seven 
representatives of the daily Press exclusively 
from Liberal organs. There is not 
upon the Committee of Management (a 
body that corresponds with the directorate of 
a company) a single gentleman of Conservative 
opinions. Such a completely one-sided organi- 
sation cannot command the confidence and 
support either of the press or the public. It 
may answer for party purposes, but it will fail 
to reach that higher function which such a body 
should aim at. Looking at the names upon the 
directorate, it cannot be said to have a represen- 
tative character : the members have been 
selected solely from those of very marked 
political proclivities, but whose leanings are 
like the handle of a can, all on one side." But 
Mr Fisher could no longer control the P.N.S., 
and the circular issued by the President (Mr 
Harper) as the outcome of the meeting just 
referred to, requesting the co-operation of the 
members of that Society, was fairly responded 
to. 

The old Press Association Company (Limited), 
formed at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester, in 1865, 
was now wound up under the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament, and the Press Association, as now 
existing, with some slight modifications as indi- 
cated below, was formally constituted at a meet- 
ing held at the same hotel in Manchester, on the 
15th September, 1868. The following gentlemen 
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were present : —Messrs J. E. Taylor and P. 
Allen, Manchester Guardian; J. Sowler, Man- 
che8te7' Courier ; A. Ireland, Manchester 
Examiner ; J. Maitland, Liverjoool Mercury ; 
J. LaM' Scotsman; W. Saunders, Northern 
Daily Exyress (Newcastle) ; A. Ritchie, Leed% 
Mercury ; W. Hunt, Eastern Morning News 
(Hull) ; A. Feeny, Birmingham Post ; and F. D. 
Finlay, Northern Whig (Belfast). Under this 
arrangement Mr W. A. Irvine was appointed 
secretary, and an office was opened at 112, 
Strand, London. In the Newsjmper Press for 
December, 1868, it was stated : **The organisa- 
tion of the Press Association (Limited) is pro- 
gressing favourably. The first members are 
Slessrs Taylor, of the Manchester Guardian ; 
Jaffray, of the Birmingham Post ; W. Saunders, 
of the No^'tliei^ Daily Express ; G. Harper, of 
the H udder sjield Chronicle; Clifford, of the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph; Wescomb, of the 
Edinburgh Courant ; Ireland, of the Man- 
chester Examiner ; J. Sowler, of the Manchester 
Courier, The Board of Directors comprised the 
same names, to which were added Dr Cameron, of 
the North British Mail ; Sir John Gray, M.P., 
the Dublin Freeman! s J ouinal ; F. D. Finlay, of 
the NortJiern Whig^ Belfast ; J. Glover, of the 
Leamington Courier; and S. W. Nay lor, of 
the Camhidge Chronicle. The Committee of 
Management consisted of Messrs Taylor, 
Jaffray, Saunders, Harper, and Clifford. 
Upon this committee devolved the important 
work of arranging with the Government the 
details relating to the telegraphing of news. 

The Press Association, Limited, is the registered 
title of the company, and its capital is £18,000 in 
1,800 £10 shares. Jn the first prospectus it was 
stated : "As the association acts upon the co- 
operative principle, the members will have the 
full advantage of the expenditure made for the 
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collection of news, and it is self-evident that an 
organisation wliich can furnisli intelligence 
direct to newspapers, without adding the profits 
which individual agencies require, must be 
enabled to give a better supply and at a lower 
rate than would be possible under any other 
circumstances." Its object is : " To collect and 
supply the proprietors of duly registered pro- 
vincial newspapers with such news and reports 
as may from time to time be required, and as the 
company may think fit to collect and supply ;" 
also "the supply of such news or any portion of 
it to clubs, news-rooms, hotels, and to the 
proprietors of London, foreign, and colonial 
newspapers, and to private persons other than 
newspaper proprietors." "Toinake and carry 
into efi'ect any arrangements that may be 
necessary for tlie collection of such news at home 
and abroad, and for its transmission by tele- 
graph or otherwise." "To act as agent for the 
Eress in any matters connected with newspaper 
usiness or management. The doing of such 
other things as are incidental or conducive to 
the attainments of the above objects." Twelve 
shares are to be held in respect to a daily morning 
paper, six in respect to an evening paper ; 
thrice a week morning papers, six shares ; even- 
ing papers three times a week, three shares ; in 
respect to a morning newspaper published twice 
a week, four shares ; in respect to a weekly 
paper, two shares. Any member of the company 
IS qualified to be a member of the committee or 
Board of Direction without reference to the 
number of shares he holds. The clauses, 75 and 
86, which provide for election of board and com- 
mittee, and their remuneration, are as follow : — 

At the second ordinary g^eneral meetiuj^ of the 
company one member of the committee sliall retire 
from office, and shall not be eligible foi re-election 
for the peiiod of one year from siieh retirement ; and 
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two membei-s of the Board shall, in like manner, 
retire, but shall at once be elijjible for re-election. 
Until all the first members of the committee and 
Board shall in turn have retired, the members so to 
retire shall, from time to time, be determined by 
agreement or by ballot amon^ themselves, but after- 
wards the members to retire shall be those who have 
been longest in office since their last election. A 
member retiiing fiom the committee shall be imine- 
diately eligible for election to the Board. 

The members of the Board shall receive no re- 
muneration, but shall be paid their travelling 
expenses to and from the place of meeting of the 
Board, and such reasonable personal expenses as the 
Board may think fit to allow, in respect of each Board 
meeting at which they may be present. 

It was at one time contemplated by certain 
members of the committee to ask Mr Saunders to 
become the managing director, with a general 
manager to carry out the details, but it was 
eventually resolved to appoint a manager. 

The advertisement, issued in October, 1868, 
brought a great number of applications, but the 
number was finally reduced to three — Mr John 
Lovell, Mr J. M. Le Sage, and Mr Dymond 
(formerly of the Morning /Star editorial staff). 
Mr Lovell and Mr Dymond were brought into 
th^ contest rather late, after the first selection 
was made. The final choice fell on Mr 
Lovell, who happily proved himself to 
be the right man for the position. He was 
at the time of his election holding a responsible 
literary position in the great publishing firm of 
Messrs Cassell and Co. To unusually good 
natural abilities he added the advantage of 
excellent journalistic experience in Surrey, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, and so came to 
his ofiBlce as manager of the Press Associa- 
tion well informed concerning all the require- 
mentsof newspapers and the details of newspaper 
management. His quick, clear perception, nis 
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facility in grasping the largest subjects and the 
smallest details, and his remarkable power of 
clearly stating and logically maintaining his view 
of any case were all soon brought into repeated 
use in arranging matters with the officials of the 
Post Office on the one hand, and with the managers 
of the various papers who became members or 
clients of the Association on the other. But. 
while his knowledge and business abilities proved 
him to be indisputably the right man in the 
right place, his great social and genial q^ualities 
made him popular with everybody having the 
advantage of his society. Few men could work 
so well, or, when need be, so long as Mr 
Lovell, and certainly no man could be more 
interesting and amusing when the work was 
done. As a table companion and a teller 
of good stories he was and is facile princeps, 
Mr LovelFs great services were suitably acknow- 
ledged by the Association in 1880, when, after 
the deatn of Mr John Maitland, he resigned his 
position as manager of the Press Association, in 
order to take charge of the Liverpool Mercury, 
Mr Lovell still occupies that position, and is as 
successful and as much beloved as ever. Mr E. 
Bobbins, whom I have previously mentioned, and 
who had been up to that time secretary of the 
Association, succeeded Mr Lovell as manager, 
and appears to have been as successful as his 
worthy predecessor. 

The Act of Parliament authorising the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs by the Government was 
passed in the Parliamentary session of 1868, 
and the Act providing the money for the 
purchase, and empowering the Postmaster- 
General to take possession of the telegraphs 
and maintain and work them passed in 
1869, and the telegraphs were transferred to the 
Postmaster-General on the 5th February, 1870. 
The Press Association was first formed on the 
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29th June, 1868, and finally constituted at the 
Palatine Hotel, Manchester, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1868, when Mr Irvine, who had been the 
secretary of the Provincial Newspaper Society, 
was appointed the secretary, and temporary 
offices were opened at 112, Strand, London. 
The company was soon afterwards registered as 
a limited liability company. 

But to return again to the early days 
of the Press Association. Mr Saunders 
having established in London (as men- 
tioned in a former chapter) a central 
agency for supplying literary matter and reports 
in stereotype columns to provincial newspapers, 
he required telegraphic news in London for tliat 
purpose, and, being unable to arrange for these 
telegrams with the Press Association, he deter- 
mined to collect and supply telegraphic informa- 
tion. The business which he then formed is 
continued, as I have already stated, under the 
name of the Central News.' It is now a limited 
liability company, of which Mr John Moore is 
manager, and has added to the supply of general 
home news, news from its agents in the chief 
Continental cities, from the United States, and 
the British Colonies. A large proportion of the 
provincial and London papers receive supplies 
both from the Central News and the Press 
Association.* 

At the time of the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the Government, 168 papers used the 
telegraph services of the companies, 59 dailies 
and 109 weeklies. Eight were using special 
wires, three in Scotland and five in Ireland. 
Of tiie 109 weekly papers using the 
telegraphs 41 were members of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society, which tlien included 
145, so that 68 papers using the telegraphs were 
not members oi the Provincial Newspaper 
Society. The customers of the Intelligence 

* See note at end of this chapter, pages 146 and 147. 
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Department numbered 355 — newspapers, 168 ; 
literary institutions, 38 ; clubs, 33 ; exchanges 
and chambers of commerce, 32 : general 
merchants, 23 ; corn merchants, 19 ; notels, 18 ; 
share brokers, 12 ; banks, 3 ; Dublin Castle, 1. 

The increase in the use of the telegraph, 
wiiich arose on the business becoming free and 
open, is remarkable. Papers which formerly 
took a message or two a day now use columns, 
and those which in 1868 took columns now give 
pages. Thus the Press Association, the Central 
News, and other minor news-agencies are kept 
busily employed to the great advantage of the 
public. In this connection, the following 
statistics will be found of interest : — 

There aie no statistics as to the number of words 
of news prior to 1871. The number of words of news 
delivered in thai; year was 21,701,968. (See page 24 
of Postmaster-General's Report for 1873.) 

There are full records of the number of words of 
news delivered since 1881, excluding prepaid tele- 
grams — that is to say, including only those telegrams 
which are sent under passes. The figures are as fol- 
low : — 

1881 327,707,407 

1882 340,9(?6,344 

188 i 375,748,19« 

1884 399,273,881 

1885 421,362,579 

1886 451,061,164 

The number of ttpecial wiies is now 30. 

The number of towns and the number of subscribers 
and newspapers to which news has been sent under 
the services of the Press Association and the Central 
News since 1881 is as follows : — 



Year. 


Towns. 


Newpapers. 


Institutions. 


1881 


326 


525 


278 


1882 


322 


523 


288 


1883 


322 


543 


303 


J 884 


324 


533 


303 


1885 


371 


578 


397 


1886 


327 


521 


322 



TOTAL NEWS MESSAGES. 143 



The number of newspapei-s, clubs, exchanges, 
and newsrooms entitled to receive telegrams at the 
press rates may be ascertained from the list of 
registered newspapers. 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted for the 
above interesting return, in his letter, enclosing 
the same, writes : — 

I cannot very well explain why there is an 
occasional jump in the number of newspapers taking 
such telegrams. You will see that the number jumps 
in 1883 from 523 to 543, and again in 1885 from 533 
to 578, and that the number drops again in 1886 to 
521 ; but I think it is due to periods of political 
excitement. I fancy that when there is a political 
crisis many of the small newspapers take press tele- 
grams temporarily, and then drop the sujiply as the 
excitement weai-s otl. You will see that, at the 
best, the information as to the quantity of news is 
very f)artial. We have no means of ascertaining the 
quantity of news in cases where prepayment was 
made at the time of handing the message in. The 
only records we have are of messages sent under 
passes, and the reason why we have a 
record in this case is that we have 
to render accounts to the holders of the passes. Of 
course, the bulk of the news is sent under passes. 
Again, we cannot tell how many words of new.s were 
** telegraphed." We can only tell how many were 
"delivered." If 20,000 words ot news are telegraphed 
from London on Y.Q. wire to U.M., M.K., and L.V., 
those 20,000 words may be intended for delivery to, 
say, ten distinct newspapers, and, therefore, they 
would count as 200,000 words of news ** delivered." 

As to news messages prepaid, my experience 
and inquiries induce me to think the addition of 
about 2^ per cent to the total given above, that 
is 2i per cent, to the number of words — being, for 
1886, 11,001,491— plus the 451,061,164 gives a gross 
total of words sent of 462,062,655. A well- 
informed correspondent, writing on the subject, 
says : — 

Two-and-half percent., I think, would about cover 
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the prepaid press messa&res. Perhaps you do not know 
that the Mancliester Combination usually pay, or 
used to pay, on reporting in place of using a pass, 
and thus were enabled to clear up immediately with 
each paper, besides saving the 30s charged by the 
Post Offace for bookkeeping when passes are used. 
You know many correspondents pay for their messages 
when sending to duplicate addresses in preference to 
using a pass, with a view to charging each paper the 
full Is per 100 words sent. They, therefore, reap the 
benefit instead of the Post Office, tor if the correspon- 
dent handed in half-a dozen messages with half-a- 
dozen passes attached, the Post Office would charge 
full rate for each one, representing 6s per 100 words 
sent, whereas the correspondent in paying pays Is lOd, 
and appropriates the remaining 4s 2d. That, so far 
as my experience goes, is the chief reason for pre- 
paying messages, coupled with the saving of the 30s, 
the Post Office bookkeeping charges, g 

The number of messages sent over the 30 
private wires I have reasons fo^ supposing to 
be an average of six columns per day. Six 
columns, of 2,000 words per column, amount to 
112,320,000 J^ords per annum, which, added to 
the 462,062,655, brings the approximate gross 
total of 574,382,655 words of news as having 
passed over the wires in 1886. 

My recollections on the important subjects of 
this chapter, aided by the examination of letters, 
memoranda, official, and other records have led 
me to the following conclusions : — 

I. That the news supplies of the Electric Tele- 
graph Companies were unsatisfactory in quality, 
quantity, and in respect to delivery from the 
first. 

II. That proprietors of daily newspapei-s re- 
peatedly complained of these supplies, and 
endeavoured to secure improvement, and, failing 
to obt<'iin from the companies what they desired, 
they held meetings at Glasgow and Manchester 
to confer on other means for more fully utilising 
telegraphy for newspaper purposes, and even- 
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tiiallv tlie telegraphs were transferred to the 
State, and worked by the General Post Office. 

III. That weekly newspapers, being less interested, 
were naturally less energetic in seeking ini- 
pioved supplies of telegraphic news, and the Pro- 
vincial Newspaper Society having been up to 
this period directed mainly by weekly i^ewspaper 
proprietors, took no veiy strong or active part in 
movements that led to the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the Government and the formation of 
the Press Association, but after the Press 
Association was formed the Provincial News- 
paper Society and weekly newspaper proprietors 
took their share in supporting and conducting 
that association. 

IV. That the formation of the Press Association, 
on the telegraphs passing into the hands of tlie 
Government, was the outcome of the conferences 
of daily newspaper proprietors, occasioned by the 
failureofthecompany'8newssupplies,infiuencedno 
doubt by the fact of Renter's continental news 
supply, and the prior formation and working in 
London by the proprietors of the Western Morn- 
ing News of the Central Press. 

V. That the Central News is the survival of the 
original Central Press, modified by modem cir- 
cumstances. 

VI. That these changes have been more largely 
beneficial to English newspapers than anything 
else that as ever taken place. The^ have placed 
them in touch with the whole civilised world, 
both night and day, and made the morning 
paper a complete photograph of yesterday's doings 
and sayings everywhere. They have liberated 

Srovincial journalism from dependence on 
letropolitan, and enabled provincial daily 
papers availing themselves of the resources now 
at their command, to occupy a position as news- 
papers and organs of opinion quite as high as 
theii London contemporaries. 



L- 
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NOTE TO PAGE 141. 

MR. SAUNDERS AND THE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

Under date of August 5th, 1868, Mr. Saunders 
wrote to Mr. J. E. Taylor — 

'^ As I have taken an active part with you in form- 
ing the new Press Association, it is not- impossible 
that I may be elected a member of the Committee, and 
I have therefore been obliged to consider how I ought 
to act in such a case. A difficulty arises from the 
existence of the Centiul Press which I must continue 
as an organisation for the supplying of my own and 
other country newspapers with intelligence. At one 
time I thouglit that the Central Press would be 
superseded by the new organisation, but I now see 
that this is impossible, as the Press Association are 
not going into the collection of news so fully as to 
make other arrangements unnecessary, and moreover 
there is a good deal of intelligence of an anticipatory 
and party character, which a general association 
would not undertake. 

" It will be the business of the Central Press to do 
what the Press Association does not do. and therefore 
I feel that it will be improper for me to take an 
active part in both. Moreover, I see that as I am in 
London, and the other members of the Committee 
will probably not be living here, the work would fall 
so heavily on me as to interfere seriously with my 
own business. 

" I am perhaps altogether premature." 

Mr. Taylor replied under date of (>th, advising further 
consideration, adding : — " I would not say that your 
position was incompatible with your being a member 
of the Committee." 

Uuder the date of January Ist, 1870, Mr. Saunders 
wrote to Mr. Lovell : — " I should like to be able to 
rely upon the Press Association for a full supply of 
general news, and if this can be obtained and delivered 
to me, as soon as it reaches London, I shall be willing 
to pay the cost of the 2d. per (lUO) hundred words for 
additional copy, and delivery by the Post Office, and 
I will undertake not to supply the news in stereotype, 
proof, manuscript, or by telegraph, to any paper 
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which, does not subscribe to your Association, and 
asks for immediate reply." 

On January 5th, Mr. Lovell having in the mean- 
time seen Mr. Saunders, the latter writes : — " I am 
glad to find by your note, that the Committee will 
undertake the supply of general home news.'' 



Under the date of January 29th, Mr. Lovell writes 
to Mr. Saunders : — " I brought your several proposals 
for taking our news supplies before my Committee 
on Thursday, and they formed the subject of a very 
long and grave discussion. It was felt on the one 
hand, that the many and important services you have 
rendered to the Association entitled these proposals 
to the utmost consideration. It was felt on the other 
hand, that the altered relations which now exist 
between yourself and the Association, in consequence 
of your announced intention of supplying news to 
the London papers rendered it impossible for the 
Committee in fairness to the other members of the 
Association, to accede to these proposals. With 
great regret, therefore, but with no doubt as to the 
justice of the course they were pursuing, the Com- 
mittee reluctantly came to the following decision : — 
(1) That as to your proposal that we should furnish 
you with our General jSews Class 1 for the purpose of 
your isupply to the London papers at the full tariff 
(non members) rates for each paper, the Committee 
cannot accede to the request, inasmuch as this 
Association intends supplying the London papers 
itself. (2) That, as to your further proposal that the 
Committee shall supply you in London with general 
and other news, and with Reuter's telegrams after 
6, for use in your own and other provincial journals, 
the Committee, in view of the fact that you now 
supply the London papers, rescinds its former 
resolution, to deal with you as the London agent of 
such papers, and resolves that it can only furnish its 
provincial news supplies in London to the accredited 
London agents of papers having special wires. Mr. 
Lovell further informs Mr. Saunders (in general 
terms) that the P.A. are making arrangements for 
supplying the London papers with provincial news." 

Some further correspondence and conferences took 
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place, and on August 24ih, 1871, Mr. Saondera 
announced that he had made '* anangements for 
sepaiating the stereotyping^ and reiwrting bnsineaa 
of the Central Press at 112, Strand, from the tele- 
graphic bnsinesb, which is conducted chiefly at my 
City Office, 2, Tel^raph Street. The sapply of 
telegraphic news will be continued by me personally 
precisely as hitherto.** This business now became the 
Central News, and was removed from Tdegraph 
Street to Lndgate Circus, made a Limited Liability 
Company, and is now carried on at Xo. 5, New Bridge 
Street, E.C., Mr. John Moore being manager of the 
Company. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DOINGS AT HULL. 



Having told tlie story of the telegraphs, I now 
return to Hull and the Eastern mousing News, 
In the summer of 1864 a great fire occurred at the 
North-Eastern Goods Station, Kingston-street. 
It was one of the largest fires I had ever seen. 
I first saw the flames from my house in Lister- 
street. The heat from the fire was so intense 
that on the otlier side of Kingston -street it com- 
pletely blistered the doors of the fireproof 
warehouses on the Railway Dock-side, and 
no doubt if the buildings had not been 
fireproof tliey would also have been destroyed. 
On the 13th October in that year Prince Albert 
Victor, then a baby, was brought to Hull from 
Hamburg in the steamship Salvinis. I re- 
member that a cold, bleak easterly wind 
was blowing at the time the youngster 
was brought on shore at the Victoria 
Pier, and there presented by Mrs Edwin 
Davis, the then Sheritt'^s wife, with some toys. 
It will be remembered that the sale and re-sale 
of the cow that liad supplied the Prince with 
milk, during his voyage from Hamburg, 
caused a good deal of bantering talk at the 
time, and Alderman T. Abbey was laughed at 
for having given what was thought a big price 
for the animal ; but he was applauded when, 
a few days later, it became known that 
he had sold the cow at a good round profit to a 
wealthy Manchester gentleman. Another event 
of 1864 was the public laying of the first stone 
(by Mr John Lumsden.the Mayor) of the Western 
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(now tlie Albert) Dock of tlie Hull Dock Com- 
pany. At this time I used to stay up at night 
in charge of the editorial work of the 
pai>er, and, therefore, I had practical ex- 
perience of the beneficial change resulting from 
the adoption of the Early Closing of rublic- 
houses Act of 1864, an Act very quickly and 
practically appreciated by the Hull Town 
Council. My way from the office to my 
home took me through a district of many 
public-houses, and the change from disorder and 
noise to quietude was very striking. This Act 
compelled the closing of public-houses from one 
o'clock to four o'clock in the morning and it 
was, as I experienced daily, a step in tlie right 
direction. I am well pleased that the closing 
movement lias since then been further extended, 
with still better results. 

The Eastetm Morning Keios secured, at an 
early period of its history, the position of lead- 
ing paper in all matters under the influence 
of local public opinion. This became apparent 
during tne excitement consequent on the war 
in Denmark, and also in the results of municipal 
and other elections. In 1865 Mr Norwood was 
elected a member of Parliament for Hull after 
a severe contest, in which he was warmly 
supported by the Baste}'7i Mmming News, 
The active part I took in public affairs 
was not always to my own personal advantage. 
The pai>er supported the erection in Wellington- 
street of the new Theatre Royal, and through 
my intimacy with Mr Edwin Davis I was 
induced to become a director of the Theatre 
Royal and Concert Company, which caused me 
a great deal of anxiety and considerable loss 
of money ; but, as some compensation, it 
brought me into intimacy with several 
persons whom it was a pleasure to know— • 
amongst them the late Alderman Anthony 
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Bannister (the chairman of the company, a fine, 
large-hearted generous gentleman who, alas for 
his friends in Hull, died all too earJy), Mr 
William Brough, Mr Charles Milward, and, later, 
Mr John Coleman. It was in this theatre, 
during the time it was managed for tlie Theatre 
Company by Mr Brough, that Miss Madge 
Robertson (Mrs Kendal) made her d^hut 
in the Provinces ; in the July before the Hull 
Theatre was opened Miss Robertson played 
Ophelia to Walter Montgomery's Hamlet at the 
Haymarket. Her father and mother (Mr and 
Mrs Robertson) were at the time of her first ap- 
pearance here members of the Hull company, and 
were both very dignified, superior persons. The 
erection of this theatre brought to the front Mr 
J. T. Robinson, who had worked for Mr E. Davis 
previously as a builder or carpenter, and it was 
through Mr Davis's influence that he became the 
builder of the theatre. Mr Robinson afterwards 
settled in London, was connected with some large 
undertakings there, and became a Government 
official for reporting on the proper construction 
of theatres and places of public amusement. 
Through Mr Milward, I became, at the time 
the Theatre Royal was worked by the company, 
a member of the Savage Club, which then had 
its home in Covent Garden. The Hull Theatre, 
which, after Mr Brough's death, was leased to 
Mr John Coleman, was eventually destroyed 
by fire, and was not again re-built. It not 
unfrequently happened that the manager had to 
look up the directors on a Saturday morning to 
induce one or more of them to advance money 
to enable him to pay the actors and other 
employes their salaries. For some time Mr 
Bannister was the first appealed to, but subse- 
quently others, including myself, had to see Mr 
Brough on these unpleasant occasions. The 
theatre was well built and pleasant, and some 
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excellent and capitally-acted dramas and panto- 
mimes were produced ; but it did not pay, and 
its tinal destruction, I fancy, afforded considerable 
relief to many anxious persons. 

As early as 1866 I promoted a discussion in 
the Morning News with a view to improve the 
educational arrangements of Hull. The 
Grammar School, then under the mastership of 
the late J. D. Sol lit, was not so popular or 
efficient as desired by many, and it soon became 
evident that there was a strong feeling on the 
part of many leading inhabitants in favour of 
establishing a really good school for the educa- 
tion of boys of the upper middle class. The 
idea was happily taken up by Mr Robert 
Jameson, Dr Rollit, Mr H.J. AtKinson, and others, 
who eventually put forth the scheme for the 
Hull and East Riding College— a scheme 
realised by the erection in 1866 of the College 
buildings m Park-street, and their being opened 
by the Marquis of Rij)on on the 25tli of January, 
1867. Dr Roll it was a very eai-nest promoter 
of the College. I remember at an election 
nomination breakfast given by Mr Sheriff John 
Loft that, referring to this subject, Dr Rollit 
said he cared so little about party politics, as 
compared with improving the educational 
resources of the town, that he was willing to 
support which ever candidate would afiord the 
largest practical assistance to the College. This 
must have been in 1865 when Clay and Norwood 
were elected, and Somes and Hoare defeated. 
This institution has since then done much 
excellent educational work, and, under the able 
mastership of Mr Francis Bond, M.A., is still 
in a state of high efficiency. 

In 1866 I went to Edinburgli to take 
temporary charge of the Caledonian Mercury, 
which claimed to be the successor of 
the Mercurius Caledonius^ and the oldest 
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newspaper in Scotland. It was then published 
in High-street, not far from the Heart of Mid- 
lothian and St. Giles's Churcl). The paper had 
been allowed to fall into a weak condition before 
I had anything to do with it, and, with such 
strong competitors as the Scotsman, the Udin- 
htirgh Courant, and the Daily Review, it was 
impossible to reinvigorate it. It was tried for 
some time as an evening paper, and in that 
way obtained a mucli larger circulation 
than it had as a morning paper. 
Eventually the copyright was transferred to 
the proprietors of the Scotsman, and the 
Caledonian Mercw^f was incorporated in the 
Weekly Scotsman. In Scotland there is more 
official advertising tlian in England in connec- 
tion with parishes, townships, and boroughs 
Some advertisements of this description have 
appeared as required in the Caledonian Mercwnf 
for several hundred years. While I was con- 
nected with the Mercury I had the satisfaction of 
looking through the volumes of the paper for 
very many years. The Caledo7iian Meirury was 
first published in 1720. In these volumes I read 
accounts of the Porteus mobs, and other historical 
facts, as recorded in the papers of the day. 
I much enjoyed I'esidence in Edinburgh, and in 
exploring, as I had opportunity, its charming 
neighbourhood. Corstorpliine, Hawthornden, 
Koslin chapel, the Vale of Usk, Newhaven, Leitli, 
Granton, Burntisland, the Isle of May, Galashiels, 
the Sir Walter Scott country, Stirling, ana 
tlje Bridge of Allan were among the places 
visited. I made some good friends in Edin- 
burgh, and had the pleasure of interviews with 
the Chambers (William and Robert), with David 
Laing, and some other literary and scientific 
gentlemen. I had a rather singular experience 
in the way of residence while at Edinburgh. As 
my wife and two children were with me, I desired 
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to leave tlie Cockburn Temperance Hotel, where 
I first stayed, and through an agent I took a 
house in Middleby- street, on the Dalkeith -road. 
It was a self-contained house, on the 
Hill side, with a pleasant outlook at 
either side commanding Arthur^s Seat, and from 
the back windows the Blackford Hills. After I 
got into the house I found that my occupation 
of it excited surprise, owing, I discovered, 
to the fact that the house belonged to the 
Taylor family, who, it will be remembered, were 
some of them murdered by Pritchard, the navy 
surgeon. It was from this very house that Mrs 
Taylor and her daughter went to Glasgow, 
where tlie foul crime was perpetrated. I was 
rather annoyed at this discovery, but, at the same 
time, felt that I had no right to blame the agent 
for not telling me the history of the house, 
especially as it had, in the meantime, 
been occupied by another tenant, who 
had left a few months before I took 
it. Despite the sad story of the Taylors, we 
were very comfortable there, and the house was 
good of its description. 

About this time I visited various towns in 
Scotland and Ireland in the in terests of the Central 
Press. The Irish newspapers, except those of 
Dublin and Belfast, have not developed as much 
as the English and Scotch journals. In Dublin, 
indeed, the F7^€€77ianfindthe Irish Times havegone 
ahead of their English and Scottish contempo- 
raries in some respects, especially as to cheap 
prepaid advertising and making the papers, as 
it were, universal providers. As long ago as the 
days of Major Knox and Sir John Gray 
these papers stood well forward as 
mediums for making all sorts of domestic 
arrangements. 1 remember that when ^Jajor 
Knox sought to enter Parliament through 
Mallow there was at the Irish Times Office 
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a sort of Servants' Exchange, where persons 
seeking service could meet with people 
wanting servants. It was quite a busy 
scene there during the early hours of the 
forenoon. In this way many ladies engaged 
their household servants. The advertisements 
on each side paid for the use of the 
rooms — for there were several rooms — one for 
female servants seeking places, another for 
mistresses advertising for servants, and rooms 
also for men and masters. Major Knox was an 
energetic newspaper manager. He always 
impressed upon the journalists engaged on his 
paper that it was right to pay attention to 
small things and minor events if they were of 
any public interest at all, and he was especially 
strong on having names in his paper. 
He held that nothing gave a newspaper 
so much interest as names, contending that not 
only were the people named as being present or 
taking part in any proceedings interested in 
seeing: their own names, but everyone mentioned 
had friends, and they were also interested. Sir 
John Gray was also a most successful newspaper 
manager. In one respect, at all events, the 
Freemian is an example to English papers. It is 
very strong in small ready-money advertisements, 
its business in these, by means of agents, extend- 
ing over the greater part of Ireland. The 
Belfast papers, like the town itself, are vigorous 
and flourishing. I knew the late James 
Alexander Henderson and his family, and have 
had the pleasure of being a guest at Norwood 
Tower, their well-placed residence. The Belfast 
Newn Letter has been in Mrs Henderson's 
family for several generations. It became 
a good property, and a paper of much 
influence. The late Mr Henderson was 
a popular man in Belfast, and on several 
occasions its Mayor. He was for many years an 
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active member of the Provincial Newspaper 
Society, and it was his pleasure to show to 
English journalists visiting Ireland a generous 
hospitality which his house and large 
establishment well enabled him to do. Mrs 
Henderson was in all respects a helpmeet for him, 
and had such hereditary journalistic instincts 
as to render her a prime favourite with news- 
paper men. The family, which included several 
sons and daughters, is still prominently 
connected with Irish journalism. When Mr t . 
D. Finlay, the son-in-law of Dr Russel, of the 
Scotsman, was conducting the Northern Whig I 
knew him as a smart, able, go-ahead journalist. 
In my chapter on telegraphs I have mentioned 
his good help in respect to the transfer of the 
telegraphs to Government, and in the formation 
of the Press Association. 

The Scotch Press— especially live Scotsmafi, 
the Glasgow dailies, and the Aberdeen 
papers — has long commanded my admiration. 
If I were not what I am, I certainly should 
like to be a Scotch journalist, engaged 
on one of the great papers of that country. 
The keen perception ancf marked ability with 
which the leading papers of Scotland are con- 
ducted are above all praise, and well deserve 
the success they have secured. 

I have allucied in an earlier chapter to the 
absorption by the Eastet^ Morning News of 
the Iiidl Advertiser and its satellites, the Hull 
Daily Express and the Hnll Mot^ing Teleg^^aph. 
In 1867 negotiations for the transfer of the Uvll 
News and Eastern Counties^ Herald were very 
nearly concluded. Mr William Stephenson, 
whose son had but recently left for the colonies, 
had a conversation on the subject with Mr W. 
Wright, subsequently Sir William Wright, the 
then chairman of the Hull Dock Company, in 
consequence of which he conferred with me on 
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the matter. As our business had much out-grown 
the premises at 30, Scale-lane, and we were on 
the look-out for a more suitable place, Mr 
Saunders was also conferred with, and negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Mr Stephenson's 
papers and premises were continued, mainly by 
Mr Wright, by whose arrangements I examined 
the books, offices, and plant. Eventually a 
verbal agreement was made, and I was given to 
understand that Mr Stephenson had instructed 
his lawyers to draw up the necessary document 
for the transfer. Our solicitors had also 
been instructed. Delays, however, took 

Flace, and Mr Stephenson's health failed, 
met him in Whitefriargate one day with 
a clean pen in his hand, and he said to 
me, " I am now going down to the law3'er's office 
to sign that agreement " — meaning, as I under- 
stood, the agreement to sell the paper and 
premises. The next I heard of the matter was 
that Mr Stephenson was laid up ill, and not long 
afterwards he died. The papers were subsequently 
published for sometime in the names of theexecu- 
tors (Mr Charles Johnson, the auctioneer, and Mr 
S. W. Kirke, of Queen-street), and from them 
they passed into the hands of Mr J. Alfred 
Cooke, of York, who had married Mr Stephen- 
son's daughter. Tlirough Mr Stephenson's failing 
health and death, the proposed purchase was 
never accomplished. The E(utern Counties^ 
Hernhl has been discontinued, and the Hull 
Daily Ntivs, a halfpenny evening paper, 
published five days a week, is now issued from 
the Hull News office. It has on two occasions 
been temporarily publislied as a morning paper. 
Some twenty years ago there was in the Scul- 
coates Workhouse, at Hull, a boy named Wiliam 
Wilson Turnbull. Whether he was an orphan 
or a deserted child [ cannot say ; however, he 
was there as an inmate, and he knew 
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nothing of his relatives, or, for the 
matter of that, whether he had any. 
He was not an ordinary boy — Ije was very 
smart and intelligent, especially considering his 
circumstances and surroundings. He was also 
very tidy and w^ell-beliaved, and on that account 
attracted the attention of the late Mr "W. 
T. Dibb, one of the Guardians. Mr Dibb 
encouraged the boy to make the best use of 
what opportunities he had for acquir- 
ing knowledge, and assisted him in liis 
self-education. He also engaged him to help in 
his own house, which was just opposite the 
Workhouse. One of Mr Dibb's sons soon became 
interestedinTurnbull,andassistedlumina variety 
of ways, and eventually suggested to him that 
he should call upon me at the Morning News 
Office, to see if it were possible to make a start 
at newspaper work. He came, the bearer of a 
letter from Mr Dibb, wherein he was described 
as " remarkably studious and anxious for self- 
improvement." That was in July, 1869, when 
Turnbull was, I should think, about 17 or 18. I was 
so favourably impressed with the youth's appear- 
ance and manner, and interested in his story that 
1 resolved to give him a trial. He started shortly 
afterwards, and was so well-behaved and anxious 
to be useful — and, indeed, wasso very useful — that 
hesoon became junior reporter, in which capacity 
he did very well. His forte, however, was in 
dealing witli music. 1 was anxious that a youth 
of so much intelligent promise should get on, so 
1 i)usliecl him forward, both in reporting and in 
sub-editing, in the duties of which office 1 
personally instructed him. When he had had 
some montlis' practice at sub-editing, it happened 
that Mr E. Dawson Kogers, now the manager 
of the National Press Agency, came to stay with 
me. He had been appointed editor and 
manager of a daily paper that was about 
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to be started in Norwich — The Eastet^i Daily 
Press — and which was to be conducted 
upon much the same lines as tlie Eastern Mom- 
tug Kews. 80 !Mr Rogers came over to Hull to 
see how our paper was worked. Whilst he was 
in Hull he spent several nights in the office, and, 
becoming acquainted with Turn bull, and admir- 
ing the neatness and accuracy with which he 
worked, he asked me if I would allow him 
to go to Norwich as sub-editor. I tliought tiiis 
would be a good opening for my protege, and, 
although somewliat loth to part with iiim, i 
assented, and made arrangements for his leaving. 
To Norwich lie accordingly went. There 
he did so well that when Mr Rogers left 
to take his present position in London Turn- 
bull was advanced to the editorship, and a 
manager was engaged to look after business 
matters. Turnbull now began to take up a 
position in the old city. He developed into an 
author and a musical composer, and was one of 
the leaders in njusical afiairs at Norwich. He 
had also become an able executant on the 
violin. He wrote several small books, including 
two or three Christmas annuals, which were 
published by Weldon and Co., with the object, I 
fancy, of cutting out those which l»ad been 
issued regularly for niany years by Messrs Beeton. 
The lirst of the series was the most successful. 

"Benjamin D ; his Little Dinner" was 

the title. It was a splendid success, and ran 
through several editions, I believe. I know 
Turnbull told me that the publishers made him a 
second payment on account of its great success. 
It was brigliter, and li\elier, and movii piqnante 
generally than *' The Siliad," " The Coming 

K ," and the otiiers of Beeton's series, upon 

which it was modelled. The present (.'hristmas 
numbers of 7 rnth ave done in exactly the same 
way as was " Benjamin I) ," which ap])eared 
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in 187.') or 187(5, 1 think. Tliis success, however, 
was too much for TurnbuU, who developed a 
painful superabundance of conceit. He acquired 
the most expensive tastes and habits, and lived 
in quite a luxurious style. He became ex- 
ceedingly foppish in dress, and ambitious 
for social aistinction. He was naturally 
reticent as to his origin, V)ut made the most 
lofty pretensions, and would associate with no 
one who was not in a good social position, and 
treated, as I was afterwards told, reporters and 
compositors with lordly contempt. I do not 
think that this was at all wonclerful — indeed, 
it was perhaps natural that one in his circum- 
stances should have so erred. The recollection 
that mainly by his own efforts he had risen 
from a poor workhouse boy to the social 
status of a young country gentleman, with 
special musical and literary attainments, 
was enough to have turned the head of 
a much stronger-minded man. That he should 
have accomplislied so much in so short 
a time — not only with regard to his 
position on the press, but in the acquire- 
ment of an education which included 
proficiency in several modern languages as well 
as in the classics— excited my admiration so 
much that I could only pity his want of stability 
under the glare of success. This pity was in- 
creased when I heard that Turn bull's promising 
and brilliant career was cut short by consump- 
tion in tlie autumn of 1878. He was out 
of health for some months before his 
death, but he was not conscious of his coming 
end till he was within an hour of the grave. 
When his affairs came to be wound up, it was 
found tiiat he had lived fully up to his income — 
"dying"— as Mr Spilling, tlie manager of the 
Daily PreM^ informed me — " without a six- 
pence.' Bills for considerable sums lying in his 
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rooms showed how extravagant and luxurious 
his later life had been ; a quantity of almost 
unworn clothes, and many expensive pictures, 
ornaments and pieces of furnitine Ix^ing dis- 
covered in his rooms. Poor fellow ! one can 
hardly think now without sighing of so 
promising a career so spoilt by pride and so 
swiftly stopped. His emerging from the Work- 
house at all was no doubt dvie to the notice and 
encouragement of Mr Dibb, wlio will long be 
remembered in Hull for liis benevolence and the 
wisdom with which it was exercised. 

I liad many letters from Turnbull, some 
indicating the great progress he had made in 
acquiring knowledge, and the vast scope of his 
ambition. Tlie last note I iiad from him relates 
to a notice of liis Christmas Annual, and bears 
date 39, Prince of' Wales' Koad, Norwich, Nov. 
22nd, 1876, and mentions that it had been 
noticed in all the Manchester and Leeds papers, 
and concludes "With best resj^ects and kindest 
regards, and a wish to be remembered to Mr 
Farrell. Believe me, dear Sir, yours very 
sincerely, W. Wilson Tuknbull.*' 

"25,000 copies of * Benjamin D ; his 

Little Dinner,' were sold in eighteen hours." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PARIS AND PARIS PAPERS. 

In 1870 I went to Paris to inquire as to the 
condition of one of the newspapers then pub- 
lished there. This business kept me in the gay 
city for nearly two weeks at a time of consider- 
able commotion and anxiety. Louis Napoleon's 
last plebiscite took place on one of the Sundays 
I was in Paris, and I shall never forget the 
excited condition of some of the districts of the 
city. On the Sunday in question I dined with a 
friend at his villa in Versailles, and while return- 
ing to Paris in the evening tlie people in the 
train sang, as only the French can sing, their 
stirring patriotic songs, the " Marsellaise," &c. 
In connection with this trip to Versailles I had a 
slight experience of the difficulty an English- 
man with but little colloquial French available 
has in finding his way about Paris. In the 
morning, after attending church, I walked to 
the Bois de Boulogne, and saw a grand 
horse-race at Longchamps. From having already 
passed over the railway between Paris and Ver- 
sailles, I knew there was a station on one side 
of the Bois. It was my intention to make for 
that place in time to catch a train that would 
enable me to reach Versailles about 6 o'clock, the 
dinner hour ; but when I attempted to do this 
I found I had made a mistake, and I could not 
make myself understood as to the particular 
station I wanted. Time was passing, and I 
became fearful of being unable to keep my 
appointment. Finding all attempts at inquiiy 
useless, I took the next train back to Paris, and 
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on arriving at St. Lazare, soon found a train for 
Versailles. I did not reach my friend's dinner 
table until something over half-past six, and 
found the dinner in progress. The party con- 
sisted of my host, his wife, a German lady, the 
host's son and daughter, and an English lady. 
My adventures afforded considerable .amusement. 
Despite my misadventure I much enjoyed my 
visit and the conversation of tlie party, which 
naturally turned upon the excited political 
feeling of the people at that time. 

The next day (Alonday) I dined at Peters', in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, with tlie Paris corre- 
spondent of the Globe and another English news- 
paper correspondent, and as the evening ad- 
vanced the excitement on the Boulevard became 
so great that we strolled out to see wliat had 
happened. 

We were told that there was an emeute in the 
neighbourhood of the Faubourg du Temple. Of 
course we were all very anxious to ascertain 
more exactly * what was going forward, 
and so we hired a liacre, and were cU'iven in the 
direction indicated. Presently we were stopped, 
and told that a military cordon had been drawn 
around the district of the Faubourg du Temple, 
and that non-residents were requested not to go 
there. One of our company, who was acquainted 
with the locality, instructed the driver to go 
round by certain streets, so as to get inside the 
prescribed district. This was done, and we 
found ourselves in an open street or boulevard, 
with a stream of water running in the centre, 
over which there were several bridges. Away on 
our left was the Prince Eugene casern4i (barracks), 
which was the centre of operations, and where 
it was popularly believed votes in favour of 
the Emperor had been obtained by coercion. 
In front of us on both sides there were streets, 
and it was to those on the side of the barracks 
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and leading to its main entrance that the riotous 
citizens directed their attention. The ends of 
these streets it was sought to barricade and 
make impassable. Some water-carts were 
standing near a bridge as we came on the scene, 
and these we saw taken by tlie excited populace 
to the end of the streets, and placed on their sides 
as close together as possible, the interstices being 
filled with wheelbarrows, handcarts, or small 
carriages. An omnibus, well laden inside and 
out with passengers, which just then drove up, 
was stopped by the excited, citizens, the pas- 
sengers were called upon to get out or down, the 
horses were removed, and the vehicle placed at the 
entrance of a street and turned over on its side 
in much less time than it has taken me to 
write this. The next day I learned that it was 
upset on a man, one of the rioters, who was 
killed. I mention this to illustrate the reckless 
frenzy of Parisians during a political crisis. 
We had been warned of the danger of our posi- 
tion, and were just attempting to leave it by 
the streets on the side opposite to the barricades, 
when a number of young fellows in dirty 
blouses demanded our fiacre. It being clearly 
useless to resist, we got out, but so impatient 
were our truculent masters that they assisted 
me out by peremptorily tipping the vehicle so 
much on one side that I fell forward, but, 
fortunately, broke nothing more than a 
pair of glasses in the fall. Our small 
carriage was immediately made horse- 
less and run in to block the space 
between the omnibus and the side wall. 
Our driver requested our names and addresses 
to secure our evidence in support of a claim 
against the City of Paris for the damage he 
expected to be done to his fiacre ; however, as 
notices had been posted warning strangers to 
avoid the district we did not give him our names, 
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but satisfied him with money. I subsequently 
learned through one of my friends that the 
coachman had obtained the compensation be 
sought without our evidence. Before we left, 
we saw a number of mounted soldiers ride 
down upon the barricade-builders, who, to 
the number of several hundred, at once ran 
off, just as a lot of naughty boys would from an 
enraged schoolmaster : but several hundred 
rioters were apprehended that night. Later I 
tested the value of the telegraph for conveying 
news from France, by writing and trying to 
despatcli a telegran» to a London morning paper 
containing an account of what had tiiken place. 
Here is the original draft of my telegram :— 

Central Press, London. 

Great n^ptation, eveninj?— Crowds Boulevard 
Italieiis— Greater before barracks Prince Eugene — 
Infantry Cavalrv before bui racks — Barricades tin-own 
up Faul»ourg dii Temple and streets adjacent — 
\ebicles all kinds seized Insurgents — own cab up- 
set — Turned out myself, but ncitber injured nor 
insulted bv barricadeis — Great crowds Hue du 
Temple — ^lid night. Troops believed about to attack 
barricades. JIUNT. 

71, Avenue d'Alma. 

Tlie clerk who took the message said he was not 
sure it would be sent. It would have to be 
submitted to the ^linister for his sanction to 
send it. I paid for the transmission, but it was 
not sent, and some days afterwards I had the 
money returned. An account of the emeute 
which I posted the next morning reached its 
destination all right, and appeared in the 
English papers. The Sun was at that time 
publishecf in the morning from the Central 
Press oiiice, 112, Strand. 

The business on which I was engaged in 
Paris m<ade me acquainted witb the arrange- 
ments subsisting between the Government 
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of XajX)leon III. and the Frencli Press. 
M. Einile Ollivier was then Prime Minister, and 
was still "light-hearted/' notwithstandin.^ the 
war cloud had appeared on the horizon. It was 
required by the Govern nient, before permitting 
the publication of a newspaper, that security 
or caution money should be lodged in the Govern- 
ment Exchequer to the amount of, say, 5,000 
francs The arrangement was to deposit the sum 
named, and for the Government to pay interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, on the money as long 
as it remained intact. In the event of the paper 
being subject to an action at law, or rencfermg 
itself liable to warning and fine by the Govern- 
ment, the money deposited could l^e used to pay 
the line or costs. I discovered, however, that, 
as a matter of fact, the security or good-faith 
money was in some cases imaginary. If the 
paper was anti-Ministerial, good care was taken 
to have the full deposit of caution money ; but if 
it was on the Ministerial side, one-fourth, or even 
one-eighth, of the sum said to be required was 
made to serve, and I was told that in respect of 
certain journals named the whole deposit con- 
sisted of paper promises. My experience 
of French journalistic book-keeping and 
business ways was not favourable. Every- 
thing was loose and slipshod, the arrange- 
ments of the editorial and commercial 
offices being, so far as my observations 
went, very unmethodical and unpleasant. The 
printing-offices, case-rooms, and machine-rooms 
also, had an untidy, irregular, slovenly ai)pear- 
ance that was disagreeable to ray English tastes 
and habits. But no doubt in Paris, as elsewhere, 
there are great difterences in different offices. 
Although my engagements did not take me to 
many Parisian offices, it necessitated my having 
some acquaintance with the establishments of 
several weekly papers, and with those of two 
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daily newspapers. The city of Paris itself looked 
charming. 1 believe it never appeared better 
externally than it did in those last days of the 
Empire ; but one could not help feeling that a 
crisis was rapidly approaching. The fire of 
revolution was smouldering beneath the sur- 
face, and would now and then shoot out its 
threatening tongues of flame. It would have 
burst but in horrible fury just after I left Paris 
but for the diversion created by the cry of "^ 
Beilin I ct Be^din I " and the war with Germany. 
The blood shed in that conflict kept the flames in 
check for some months, but at last they raged, 
and ravaged and destroyed much of the beauty 
of Paris. My wife joined me during my stay in 
Paris, and we returned by way of Brussels and 
Antwerp. 

In 1871 Mr Saunders — among other reasons, 
in order to give me a permanent interest 
in the business I had assisted him to 
establish — arranged to form the ^^ Eastern 
Morning News Company, Limited." It was 
duly registered on the 16th October, and I 
became, after Mr Saunders, the largest holder 
of shares in that company. Since then I have 
added to my holding by buying shares whenever 
I have had the means and the chance. The 
other shareholders are, with only two exceptions, 
all members or connections of Mr Saunders' 
family or mine. As a company, we have had 
an agreeable existence. For many years a good 
dividend has been paid, and a fair proportion of 
the profits divided amongst the people employed 
by the company. The plan on which this division 
was made was by talcing a fixed proportion of 
the balance of profit remaining after providing 
for tlie dividend to the shareholders, and divid- 
ing it pro rata, according to their wages, amongst 
those members of the staff who were paid fixed 
wages, or salaries not variable by overtime or 
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quantity of work. Employ^ working on piece 
or paid for overtime did not share in the bonus. 
In 1868-69 J Iiad a correspondence and con- 
ference with tlie late Mr M. J. Whitty at the 
instance of some gentlemen, who had tlioughts 
of negotiating for the purchase of his papei-s, 
tlie Daily Po»t and the Journal. Several letters 
passed between us, and Mr Wliitty asked me to 
see him in Liverpool. I did, and called on him 
in the office of the Daily Post. At this time 
lie was very nearly blind, so blind that he had 
to be led about ; but his mental and physical 
energy were still great. His mind was active, and 
as strong as ever, his figure was tall and still 
powerful in aspect, and his voice was loud and 
coarse. He rather startled me at tirst by the loud, 
exacting, police-officer sort of a way in which 
he spoke to his attendant clerk or secretary, and 
by asking me, after being told the object of my 
visit, if I coiild not come and manage his papers 
for him. He had occasion while I was in the 
office to speak to a reix)rter with whose work he 
was not pleased, and the way in which he abused 
him was quite a new experience to me, and the 
language used was far more forcible than elegant. 
I could, however, see the rejwrter's face, 
which Mr Whitty could not, and I saw, clearly 
enough, he regarded the whole performance 
as a broad farce ; still, lie was sub- 
missive, and promised to avoid in future the 
offence with which he had been so strongly 
charged. Mr Whitty's manner did not pre- 
possess me in favour of becoming at all 
subject to his dictation. Directly after this 
breeze with his subordinate, Sir Whitty, 
as if guessing ray thoughts, said, "Those 
blackguard fellows irritate me so much 
that I want to give up all active con- 
nection with the management of the papers." 
We continued our conversation for some time 
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until I acceded to ^fr Whitty's request to 
visit liiin at liis residence in Princess Park. 
I did this. After dinner tlie old gentle- 
man told nie liis personal history from his boy- 
hood in Irehind, his experiences in the police 
before and after he became Chief Constable, the 
way in which he had worked up the newspaper, 
and the troubles he had had with reporters and 
editors, parsons and priests. Although a 
Romanist, liis differences with priests seemed 
to have been many and serious. We spent a 
pleasant evening together, and 1 talked to him 
again the next day, and he promised to send 
me the balance sheets of the papers for some 
years passed, and then left for home without 
giving a dtiiinite reply to liis proposals, 
as to terms of purchase, or as to his personal 
proposal to me, promising to write, which I did 
a day or two afterwards, mentioning, that as to 
the proposed sale, a gentleman would call on 
him at a time mentioned, and thanking him for 
the proposals to my self,'but declining to enteHain 
them further, ^fr Whitty did not live very long 
after this, but long enough to make those 
arrangeniejits \vitli Mr llussell which have 
resulted in the latter's continued connection 
with the Liverpool press to this day. 

I also had some interviews with Mr Beckett 
Denison on the subject of starting a daily paper 
in Leeds while he was staying at Whitby. I 
was able to give him considerable information 
that possi])ly was of use in the paper which was 
subsequently brought out as the Yorkshire 
Fast. That the impression produced by 
me on Mr Denison was favourable proof 
was given many years afterwards, when 
Mr John iialph's leavingthe managing editorship 
of the Post was under consideration. Mr 
IJenison wrote to me, asking if I should be 
disposed to entertain the idea of joining the 
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iV>«f. I replied that I liad no wish to leave the 
position I then occopied in connection with the 
EoMtern ^ffn^n^ng 2kefr*. Some time afterwards 
Mr C. Pebody came to Leeds, and has since 
saooessfnlly conducted the Torkfhirr Poff. 

In 1873 I was frequently in Birmingham in 
connection with certain changes then being 
made respecting the*^/r/>iiiff/^fM AfomiH(f Xetr*^ 
whicli was originally edited by Mr George 
Dawson, the well-known preacher and lecturer, 
and with whicli Dr Langford was also 
connected. Producing something of a sensation 
at first, the paper in a little time became tame, 
and after a while Mr Carleton, of Manchester, 
became its proprietor -according to some people, 
more to worry and annoy Mr Jaffray, of the 
BirmifUfham Daih/ Poit, than in the hope 
of its being made to pay as a newspaper. 
I cannot vouch for tliis, but I know it was so 
said in Birmingham. In the end Mr Carleton 
was said to have lost aljout £30,000 by his news- 
paper proprietorship. From MrCarleton's hands 
it passed to those of Mr Saunders, but it had 
been reduced too low l)efore he had it to be re- 
vivified. Mr Saunders carried it on for a time 
as an evening paper, and I frequently went to 
Birmingham to sui^erintend the business. Many 
good stories are told of Mr George Dawson in con- 
nection witli the Btrniuujhnm Mornin(j Xew$. 
George Dawson had his private sanctum where 
no one dared to intiiule without leave. Now, it 
happened on one occasion, when the usually 
amiable editor was in his occasional mood of 
irritation, that a Scotch sub-editor, sorely given 
to misplacing his "wills," and his "slialls," and 
his "woulds," and "shoulds/' tai>ped at Mr 
Dawson's door and partially opening it 
exclaimed " Will I conje ni, Mr Dawson ? " *'God 
knows," returned tlio editor. But George 
Dawson could be as playful as a child, and often 
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was so ; and, once forgetting a moment both 
clerical and editorial dignity, lie propounded to 
several members of his staff the following 
conundrum : — ** What is the difference between 
perversity and eternity ? " No answer being 
vouchsafed, Mr Dawson replied : — *' Perversity 
is a wile of the devil, but eternity is a devil of a 
while." Another good story is just to hand 
while I am writing this. A Birmingham lady, 
after being engaged on the iubilee thanksgiving 
from the women of England, in a not very 
fashionable part of the town, with tbe magni- 
ficent result of fourpence halfpenny, was 
delighted at last to meet with a good-natured 
old dame wJio unhesitatingly proffered twopence. 
" But mind," she said earnestly, " it mustn't go 
to a statoo. Them statoos ain't truthful. 
There's t'un of George Dawson. I've 'eard 'im 
preach many's the times, and 'e alius wore a 
nower in 'is button -'ole, and 'had trowsers on 
as fitted 'im.'' While Mr Dawson was the 
editor a man of some importance in 
the town, but of no great wisdom, called 
one morning at the Morning News office 
and saw Mr Dawson, from whom he demanded, 
in an authoritative tone, why his speech at 
some council or other meeting on a preceding 
day had not been fully reported in the paper. 
Mr Dawson, looking at the intruder steaaily, 
said, " It is a pity ; we had intended to have 
given your speech verbatim, but our printer 
found he had not sufficient capital I's, and so we 
had to abandon our purpose." Mention of this 
story reminds me of anotherworth repeating here. 
Mr Perry, of the Morning Chronicle^ in reply to 



some fault-finder, is stated to have said, 
" Reports can never be too long for the speakers 
or too short for the readers." Moral : As the 
readers are a thousand to one as compared with 
speakers, keep your reports short. 
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I liave had other exiieriences of the Libel Law 
than those mentioiiecf in a former chapter. My 
second serious case at Hull was a criminal 
prosecution for what was denominated con- 
tempt of court. Many of my readers will re- 
member that years ago the cause of Saurin v. 
Stiirr was for some time before the law 
courts. It arose out of differences between two 
ladies, one or both connected with a nunnery at 
Hull. Mr George Christopher Roberts, a Hull 
solicitor, rei^resented one of the parties to the 
trial. It was before the court for several days, 
and references were made in most of the papers 
to the progress of the case. One day, on looking 
over the papers on my table, I observed a para- 
f graph with tlie names to tlie cause as a side 

heading and the name of tlie Weekhj Register at 
the end as the source of the paragraph. I 
read it, and thinking it would interest the 
readers of the Eaxfern Morning News to see 
what a well-known Iloman Catholic paper said 
about the case, I clipped it for quotation, and it 
was used exactly as 1 had cut it f i om the paper, 
and on the morning or second morning after 
its publication I received a warrant calling upon 
me, under pains and penalties, to appear before 
the Lords Justices. I did so appear by or with 
counsel, and in the end this business cost about 
£80. I mention tins matter for the sake of the 
sequel. After this, and when the Hull and South- 
West Junction Railway came before the i^ublic, 
Mr Roberts and I became intimate, and worked 
together for a common purpose, in support of the 
railway. One day while we were in London, 
staying at the Tavistock Hotel, he introduced 
the criminal prosecution business, expressing his 
regret that he liad acted hastily in the 
matter, and offered to refund the amount 
wliich that case Iiad cost us. From 
that time forward throughout his active and 
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useful life Mr Roberts was friendly with me. 
He was, it will be remembered by Hull people, 
a leading man in the town for some years, and 
Town Clerk and Mayor. He was a gentle- 
man of great ability and remarkable energy, but of 
delicate pliysical organisation. 

With the transfer of the telegraphs to the 
Government, daily newspaper proprietors and 
managers began to take more interest in the 
Pro vinci.al ^ Qwspaper Society — before that 
time it had mainly been in the liands of weekly 
papers — and the result of the change is that the 
Society has become more useful and has wider 
aims. It had struck me at fii-st as being too 
much of a Protection and too little of an Im- 
provement Society. But this has been thoroughly 
changed since 1870, and, in consequence, I 
liave taken much more interest in it. For 
several years I served it as vice-president and 
president with my best energy, liaving for 
earnest colleagues Messrs Hargrove, Hutchinson, 
Harper, Henderson, Heard, Latimer, W. P. Byles, 
R. E. Leader, W. Lewis, F. Spark, P. S. Macliver, 
and others. Much useful work has been accom- 
plished. I assisted on several sub-committees and 
deputations to Government authorities on the 
reform of the Libel Law, and suggested the 
original drafts of some of the clauses eventually 
included in the bill, which afterwards became 
an Act. 

My intercourse with the proprietors and 
managers of newspapers in Yorkshire has been 
frequent, and always of the most agreeable 
character. The annual moveable meetings of 
the Yorkshire Newspapers Society, which have 
now continued for 50 years, are always occasions 
of an agreeable interchange of views on various 
matters of business mutually interesting and of 
pleasant social intercourse. As a rule, a 
short business meeting is followed bj' some 
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interesting excursion and an enjoyable dinner. 
The first meeting was held at Leeds in 1837, 
the second at York, and the third at Hull. 
One familiar figure has but recently disappeared 
from these merry meetings. The late Mr J. L. 
Foster, of the Yorkshire Gazette^ who was for 
years the hon. secretary and treasurer of 
the society, has passed over to the great 
majority, but the other members liave the 
compensation of seeing his position now worthiJy 
filled by Mr Wallace Hargrove, of the Yorlc 
Herald. The last time the society met at Hull 
Mr Horton, from New Zealand, and Mr Charles 
Cooper, now of the Scotsman^ and formerly of 
Hull, were present. 

For some time we published in the Eastern 
Morning News letters from Lieuten ant-General 
T. Perronet Thompson, the author of the 
" Catechism of the Corn Laws," who had at one 
time sat as M.P. for Hull. Many friendly letters 
l)assed between me and the General, who died 
on the 6tli of September, 1869. 

On the 26th January, 1878, being the 14th 
anniversary of the paper's existence, the staff of 
tlie Eastern 2Iorning News presented me with an 
illuminated album containing an ai3propriate 
address, a massive silver Orleans pattern tea 
and coffee service, with an oval engraved tray 
to match, and teaspoons and toast rack, at the 
same time presenting my wife witli a diamond 
locket. The inscription states that it was 
presented in "recognition of his long public 
and private services to the Press, and as a tribute 
to his personal character, and to those duties 
which make him an able and faithful journalist, 
a respected and esteemed employer, and a trust- 
ing and trusted friend." 

The allowance made to newsvendors, viz., the 
dozen of thirteen for the dozen of twelve, was 
under consideration for some time in the year 
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1872, and meetings of the ^Midland and North of 
England newspaper proprietors were held in 
Manchester to consider the subject. One took 
place at the Palatine Jiotel on the 26th July, 
and a second at the Clarence Hotel. At the 
second meeting, as Messrs W. H. Smith and 
Son refused to sell the papers most 
concerned in this movement, a deputation 
of three was appointed to see the directors and 
general manager of the ^Midland llailway Com- 
pany, for the i)urpose of ascertaining when the 
leases for book-stalls fell in, with a view of 
taking any steps necessary toprotecttheinterests 
of newspaper j)roprietors and the public. This 
interview having taken place, a conference 
followed with Messrs W. H. Smith and Son, 
and on the 26th of December a circular was sent 
to all the newspaper proprietors who had entered 
into the arrangement, stating that, in con- 
formity with a resolution passed at a numerously- 
attended meeting of Midland and Northern 
newspaper i)roprietors, on and after January 
1st, 1873, the terms for morning papers would 
be 12 papers for 9d, and for evening papers 12 
for 4d, to all newsvendors and bookstalls with- 
out exception. 

To show our disposition to keep pace with the 
times, and avail ourselves of the best appliances 
and machinery, I may mention that in 1866 we 
introduced two of Hattersley's type composing 
machines, and kept them at work for many 
months. When about to receive tlie machines I 
called the compositors together and told them 
what was proposed, and suggested that if the 
machines were as good as was represented 
their opposition to them would be unavailing, and 
the maciiines would be sure to be used. So far as 
they were concerned. I undertook that if two of 
their number learned to work the machines that 
no one should be displaced by their success but 
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for any otiier cause than a failiiri' to iwrform 
their duty. As the men were stab hands, no 
objection was raised to certain men offering to 
do their best to work tlie mad lines, and 
several compositors succeeded in wc»rking them 
so as to set up and justify at a 
rate of over 3,000 types per liour, but 
we found that the bands used in the 
machines were so much influenced l>y atmo- 
spherical conditions that tliey were not to be 
always relied on, it frequently hapj^ening tliat 
they failed just at the time when we most 
needed them. The machines wei-e sold to a 
London book printer, in wliose j)lace I believe 
they have been found to answer so well as to 
be still in use. For the production of a 
morning newspaper I still prefer to rely upor. the 
human composing machine. 

The Earl of Iddesleigh's death, occurring 
while I was engaged in writing these notes, 
has brought vividly to my recollection the fact 
that 30 years or so ago the ability to report Sir 
Stafford Northcote was regarded as the test of 
first-class competence in a shorthand writer. I 
remember having heard it asserted that only a 
very few could ''take Sir Stafford.*' One of 
tliese few was Mr Dinnis, the writer of the letter 
quoted later on, who was at that time a reporter 
with Mr Isaac Latimer, on tlitj Plipnovth 
Joui-naly another being Mr E B. Smith, then a 
smart young fellow connected with Woolmer's 
Exeter Gazette, I knew K. B. Smith before 
lie became a reporter, and used fitHjuently 
to see liim while he was on the Uazette, 
A smai-t, dapper, well-dressed young man, 
it was possibly his appearance and manner 
that induced his cimfrere^ to speak of him as 
"Cocky Smith." Smith, at 20 or '1\, was a first- 
class sliorthand writer, and was able to take Sir 
Stafford, whose speed wtis then variously esti- 
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mated at fioin 1 50 to 200 woi'ds a minute. I lieard 
8ir 8tatford deliver many speeches at about this 
time, and my idea was that Jie spoke fully 150 
words a minute, and possibly sotnetimes even 
exceeded ICO. E. H. Smith's reputation of being 
able to take Sir Stafford was confirmed by liis 
removal to London- when Mr Wesconib, who 
would appear to have repj*esented Sir Stafibrd 
as a newspaper proprietor, became con- 
nected with the Giohf — and afterwards to 
Edinburgh, when Mr Wescomb went thither, 
about 1868 or 186J). When 1 first knew 
him ^Charles Wescomb was a schoolmaster and 
accountant, but as Sir Stafibrd Northcote came 
to the fore as a politician, after the breaking up 
of the Peelites as a l)arty, Wescomb became 
known as a newspnper proprietor, first in con- 
nection with the E.trtrr Gazette and then witii 
the Glohe^ Edinlnmih Conrant, ttc. After leaving 
Edinburgh, K. B. Smith went to Maidstone, and 
liad for many years the direction of one of the 
newspapers of tliat town. I had the pleasure 
of seeing him on stivei'ai occasions at the meet- 
ings of the Provincial ^iewspaper Society ; 
he still retained his smart appearance and 
quick manner. He was deservedly respected at 
Maidstone, and was Mayor of the town in 1885. 
Ultimately he sought the Parliamentary 
suttrages of the borough, and, I tin'nk, died 
during the contest. I have heard that one of Mr 
Smith's successors on the Exeteo' Gazette lost his 
situation because of his inability to report Sir 
Stafibrd accurately when he had quote<l many 
figures and introduced several arithmetical calcu- 
lations. It was in connection with Sir 
Stafibrd Northcote's contest for North Devon 
in 1857, I think, that he had to contend with the 
cry ** Puseyite " at a critical period of the 
election, and the election agent avIio was sup- 
j)Osed to liave .s(;t the cry going justified it on 
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the ground that if ati election cry, though 
founded on a lie, had 24 hour's start at the right 
time, it would do its work — as this cry did ; 
and that even this was fair at a contested elec- 
tion. In connection with Ij01x\ Iddesleigh, the 
Guardian states : — 

AVe may be allowed now to i«av, not witliout a 
8atl pleasiiie, that lie wsls one of tiie knot of youn<; 
men \vlio co-operated in the esraMissiiinent of this 
papei, in times of Ciiiircli diSlienlty — not one of tlie 
/our or five who nndertook the {lecnniar^* or editorial 
re^])onf<i bill ties of tiie paper, but a pretty steady 
<*oniriiMUor of articles mostly on commerce or finance. 
\Viicn» after a few yeais, the (jiutnlian became re- 
niunerative, its first duty was to pay, in such manner 
as its means admitted, foi ariiele.s which had been 
received from re^^ular contiibuiois to whom money 
was an oiiject. Stail'ord Noititcotc was not of tiiis 
cla«*s ; but there is, or was, in the Pynes drawin*^- 
room a bronze statuette — we think of Diane d la 
bride — which he accepted as an acknowledgment of 
his valued assistance. 

At page 6, 1 suggested the probability that 
Dickens drew upon his experience as a reporter 
of elections in Devonshire for his election scenes 
in Pickwick, and that this was even still more 
probable than I then imagined may be inferred 
from the following, which 1 know is supported 
by the fact of the name of Moses Pickwick being 
on many Bristol coaches a))out 60 years ago. 
There is little doubt, says a correspondent in 
Kotfn and Queries, that Dickens took the name 
of Pickwick from " Moses Pickwick " on many 
of the stage coaches that jjlied between Bristol 
and London 60 or 70 years ago. This coach 

Eroprietor was a foundling, left one night in a 
asket in Pickwick Street, and brought up in 
Corsham Workhouse till he was old enough to be 
employed in the stables where the mail and stage 
coaches changed horces. By his good conduct 
and intelligence he got to be head ostler, and 
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from that to horse coaches, and eventually to be 
a coach proprietor. His Christian name was 
given to him as being a foundling, and his sur- 
name from the place where he was left as an 
infant. 

Two other incidents, which are in a sense con- 
nected with my journalistic life, have just 
crossed my mind, and mav be mentioned here. 
The first or these happened in the early spring- 
time of 1854. I was at that tiu)e, as I men- 
tioned in a former chapter, at Plymouth, acting 
as the correspondent there of tlie Daily Neivs. 
In the latter part of the year I have mentioned 
the air was heavy with rumours of war, the 
cloud in the East was very black and lowering. 
At a place like Plymouth, having so much to do 
both with the navy and the army, there was 
naturally much excitement, and I can call to 
mind clearly a scene in the February, I fancy, of 
that year, when — tlie cloud having burst, and 
the war, if not actually declared or commenced, 
having become virtually unavoidable — three 
regiments simultanously embarked at Plymouth 
for the Crimea. It was a magnificent sight, such 
as I certainly never witnessed before or since, the 
wintry sun fitfully gleaming upon the arms and 
accoutrements of the officers and men, the 
brilliant glow of scarlet tunics, and the 
ecstatic enthusiasm of tlie people, which, 
indeed, affected the soldiers themselves. Then 
when the soldiers were drawn up in the Royal 
William Victualling yard, they sung several of 
the popular songs of tlie day, but I noticed that 
none seemed to go so well as "Annie Laurie." 
I remember that well. Several songs preceded 
it, and were not taken up very heartily, but 
Avhen some one started to sing " Max- 
welltown braes are bonny," it imme- 
diately ran through all the three regi- 
ments, every man joining in it most lustily. 
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Yes, it was a memorable day, and I sent off an 
account of it to my papers. The other inci- 
dent is of a rather more personal character, but 
it concerns two men who afterwards became 
famous. It was some few years after, 
at the re-commencement of the war in China. 
Three gunboats were about to leave Plymouth 
for that- country, when their commanders re- 
solved to become Freemasons. 1 was Worshipful 
Master of the Lodge of Sincerity, meeting in 
St. George's Hall, Stonehouse, at the time, and 
upon me devolved the honour of initiating them 
into the craft. One of these capta-ins was after- 
wards the renowned Commodore Goodenough, 
and the other the energetic explorer and busy 
public man Admiral Bedford Pim, who I saw in 
Hull, not long before his decease, a short time 
ago. The commander of the other vessel was 
named Kason. He was killed in the war very 
soon after his arrival in China. 

The Hull newspapers at the present tinie, 
April, 1887, are the Uaste?^ Morning Netvs^ 
daily morning, two editions ; the Ilvll ExpjesSy 
daily evening, six editions ; the Weekly Ex^p^'eM, 
on Saturdays ; and the Lincolnshire WeeHi/ 
Express, on Saturdays. These are all owned by 
and published for the Eastern Mf/rning 
^^eu's Company. As the Eastern Moi'ni7ig 
Keinn is, by its second title, the Hull Advertiser , 
acquired tlirough the purchase of that property, 
it is now the premier paper in the town. The 
Aihei'tiser was established in 1795, and, there- 
fore, 92 years since. The Packet was established 
in 1787, but, having ceased to exist 
since the starting of the Ilvll Daily Mail, 
the Eastern Morning Kews, by right of the 
Advertiser, is the oldest paper in the town. The 
Jhdl Daily Mail is a five-day-a-week evening 
paper, and it and the Hull and. East Ridiiig 
Times (Saturday weekly) are published by the 
Hull Conservative Newspaper Company, which 
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includes Mr Grotrian,M.P., Sir Albert Rollit,M.P., 
and other local gentlemen. The Ihdl Daihj Sews 
is a tive-day-a-week evening paper, and, witii the 
JIull jVews (Saturday weekly), is i)ublished by 
Mr J. A. Cooke. The Ihdl Critic is a weekly 
satii'ical paper, and is published by !Mr Richard 
Cooke, who caine to Hull as editor of the IIvU 
Packet some years since. During the last few 
years ati addition of considerable value and 
interest lias been made to the periodical litera- 
ture of Hull by the Dublication of the I£ull and 
East Riding Fortfidio, edited by :\lr W. G. B. 
l\age, the sub-librarian of the Subscription 
Library. It is now published quarterly, and the 
last number contains an article indicating 
considerable I'esearcli and corresponding import- 
ance on the early Jiistory of Spurn Point, \)y Mr 
\j. L. Korpf, also a continuation of an historical 
;ind descriptive notice of the Hull Royal Infir- 
mary, from the pen of Mr. Henry Simpson, the 
chairman of the ]3oard of Governors, and an 
.irticle descriptive of Earles' Shipbuilding 
Works, and the work in jDrogress there. The 
chief features of the Fortiolio are local 
history and descriptions, but every number also 
contains some literary matter of fair average 
merit. 

Mention of tlie Hull Infirmary reminds me 
that in October, 1884, the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh visited Hull and laid the foundation 
stones of the new Wilson Wing and the Bailey 
Wing to the Infirmary, and that one result of 
that visit is that the name Royal Infirmary is 
now borne l)y the Institution. On the same 
occasion their ]^oyal Highnesses inspected the 
Seamen's and General Orphan Asylum, at 
Spring Bank, and subsequently opened, at the 
Artillery Barracks, one of the most successful 
bazaars in its aid ever held in Hull. This bazaar 
resulted in adding to the funds of the Asylum 
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tlie sum of £5,431 13s 3d. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, on October 11th, 1880, performed the 
ceremony of formally opening the new Botanic 
Gardens on the western side of Hull, and on 
th<at occasion lie planted two trees. This, 

despite the occasional showers, was a bright and 
joyous ceremony, but, alas ! neither trees nor 
gardens have prospered very much yet. 

The changes in the conduct of Parliamentary 
elections during the last 25 years have been great 
and a decided improvement. The first election 
after my arrival at Hull was that of 186."), 
and it was on the old plan of public nomination 
and open voting. The hustings on this 
occasion was in the Railway Station yard. 
The candidates were Messrs. James Clay 
and Joseph Somes, the old members, and Mr. 
Joseph Hoare, who had been unseated on 
petition in 1859, and Mr Charles Morgan Nor- 
wood. The election was severely contested, 
and resulted in the election of the two Liberals, 
Clay and Norwood. Mr. John Loft was the 
Sheriff, and returning officer, and I ha\^e men- 
tioned in a former chapter, his election break- 
fast at the Station Hotel. The next General 
Election was in 1868, when the candidates were 
Messrs. Clay and Norwood, the former members, 
Liberals, and Mr. Alderman Henry Jolin Atkin- 
son, and Mr. Robert Baxter, the well-known 
Parliamentary lawyer. The nomination was 
made from a hustings in front of Sculcoates Hall, 
Worship Street. Tliis election was attended 
with much excitement, almost riots, and many 
tights. It was contested with great energy and 
spirit by both parties, and resulted in the return 
of the two old members. Mr. Clay was an able 
speaker, especially for managing a large popular 
assembly. During each election lie was wont to 
make many speeches from tlie window of his 
room at the Cross Keys Hotel, to crowds stand- 
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ing in the Mjirket Place. The attitude given to 
his statue in the Town Hall will be familiar to 
many who liave been present at his out-of-door 
speeches. Mr. Norwood was an excellent candi- 
date, although not an eloquent orator. Both 
Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Baxter were untiring in 
their exertions, and were both good debaters. 
The next contest was that of October 24th, 1873, 
consequent on the lamented death of Mr. Clay. 
The candidates were Mr. E. J. Reed, then the 
manager of Earles' Ship Building Company, 
Libera], and Lieut. -Col. Joseph Walker Pease, 
of Hessle Wood. The light was sharp and 
resulted in 6,873 voting for Pease, and 6,594 for 
Keed. This was the lirst election under the 
ballot, and therefore the lirst election without a 
public nomination at the hustings. Nominations 
even in Hull were attended with mnch disorder 
and many disagreeable incidents, including the 
throwing of unpleasant missiles. The drunken- 
ness and rioting usual to nomination days were 
under the ballot, conspicuous by their absence, 
and the simplicity of the voting process excited 
great surprise and completely destroyed the 
adverse public opinion which still existed against 
the ballot, and made it to be regarded in a little 
time as a distinct gain to the constitution. Col. 
Pease never took his seat in the House in conse- 
quence of the General Election of Feb. 7, 1874, 
when Messrs C. H. Wilson and Mr C. M. Nor- 
wood were elected. Col. Pease polling 843 less 
than Mr Norwood, who was second to Mr 
Wilson's first, with 8806 votes. The next con- 
testwas in April, 1880, whenMessrs Norw^oodand 
W^ilson were again elected after a contest with 
Mr J. Buckingham Pope, and Alderman H. J. 
Atkinson. Mr Norwood had the heaviest poll 
ever cast in Hull, 12,071— nearly double that of 
Mr Atkinson, 6,067. In 1885, the first election 
under the new democracy created by the House- 
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hold SufiVageaiul Ivedistiibution Acts took place. 
The borough of Kingstoii-upon-Hull was now 
divided into East Hull, Central Hull, and West 
Hull, each returning one member. The ]<]ast 
elected as its tirst member Mr. W. Saunders, 
Itadical, with whom 1 have been associated in 
l)usiness for very many years, rejecting Mr. F. 
11. Grotrian, who sought election as a Conserva- 
tive. In Central Hull there were three Candi- 
dates, Mr C. M. Norwood, Liberal, Mr jS'. J5. 
Billany, liadical, and Mr. Henry Seymour King, 
Conservative, the last being elected. In the 
West Mr Wilson was elected by a very large 
majority, against Sir Albert Kollit, the Conser- 
vative candidate. This Parliament did not last 
long. Anotlier election took ])hice in July, 1886. 
The East then elected Mr (irotrian by a majority 
of 37 over Mr Saunders. The result of the elec- 
tions generally all over the country was influ- 
enced by the Unionist split in the Jjiberal party. 
The Central Division liad AFr King, and i\Ir Jl. 
C Lelimann befoiethem,and they took Mr King. 
The West remained faithful to Mr. Wilson, 
although ]\Ir Arthur Knocker J)ibb, M.A., sought 
their votes. The nund>ers were, VVjlson, 4,6:^3 ; 
Dibb, 304'"). Although the contests were severe, 
yet in consequence of the division of the town into 
districts, and of the si)irit of the Ijallot curbing 
the undue exhibition of party feeling, they wer«i 
conducted with comparative peace and good 
order, and altogether a great improvement upon 
the elections under the old rule. Elections will 
be still more improved when the spirit of the 
Ballot Act is fairly applied by the abolition of 
the use of i^arty colours, and personal canvassing 
by candidates or their agents. 

In connection with the Jlidl Daily Express^ 
I ought to have mentioned that Mr W. Hill — 
sometimes called the Kev W. Hill — the confrere 
of Fergus O'Connor, and for some time the 
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editor of Fergus's paper (the Noitkcrn ^iav\ 
bouglit the business of the Ed-pvtsi^ irom Mr 
Hinchlifi'e, hut, tinding it past resuscitation, he 
sold it to Mr Joseph 'J'eniple(well known as a 
collector of local literature), from whom 
I bought it (buying the copyriglit at tlie 
same time from Mr Hinchlilfe), eventually 
using its name instead of the Evenhuj JVews, 
under which title we li.id published an evening 
papfi- for some years. Mr Hill subsequently 
published the J/u/l Jieiicctor, a weekly papei-, 
but, his sight failing, this was given up ; his 
printing busijiess was disposed ot, and his well- 
known lorm ceased to be seen in Hull. Mr Hill 
was the originator of the Enquiry Business, now 
so successfuilv carried on as JStubbsandCo. Whlie 
referring to the AVjfiexK and !Mr Hinchlitle, 1 
may mention that just Ix'fore 1 came to Hull, 
Alfred Cicorge Horton, a Jjincohishire lad, who 
liad joined Mr Hmcliliffe to learn to be a 
reporter and journalist, believing that the 
home held was too limited, left Hull and 
went lo New Zealand. He started a 
paper at Timaru, became a member of the 
Colonial JjCgislature, and sul)se(iuently part 
proprietor of the Xew Zedlnml Jhntid, at Auck- 
land, and of the largest and most successful 
printing Ijusiness in the colony. Mr Horton 
lias \ isitcd JOngland several tiuies of 
late years. He has re- visited Hull, 

and \Nas present with me some years 
since at a meeting of the Yorkshire Newspaper 
Society. My second son, A. Yyvyan Hunt, is 
now in Aucklantl, in the Aew Zealand Ihrald 
otlice, tilling a i)osition in the artistic depart- 
ment of the establishment. During tiie last 
days of the publication of the Hull Krj tress by 
Mr Hinchlitle, a portion of the com])osition was 
executed by At is Hincidifte, two young girls, 
and a boy, .Mr Hindi li fie doing the editing and 
other business. 
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Tlie opening, in July, 1869, of the West, or 
Albert, Dock, as it became, was celebrated with 
considerable ceremony and display. The delicate 
and ticklish question of precedence was raised, 
and excited some anxiety. The point at issue 
reallv was, although it was not boldly put for- 
ward, the Mayor, for the time being, IMr John 
Bryson, or the cliairman of the Dock Company, 
Mr William Wright, to receive lloyal recogni- 
tion and honour. The Corporation party, 
stoutly led by Mr G. C Roberts, held that the 
visit was to Hull, and that the Mayor, as the 
chief citizen, ought to receive whatever honour 
attached to the visit. The Dock Company held, 
and truly, that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
came to open the dock, and that, therefore, the 
chairntan of the Dock Company must Jiave 
primary consideration. Eventually it was 
settled that the Mayor should receive the lloyal 
visitors, and pass them on to the Dock Company, 
and become, he and the members of the (V>rpor- 
ation, themselves the guests of the Dock Com- 
pany at the opening ceremony and banquet. 
The arrangements were most successfully carried 
out. A short time after the visit the chairman 
of the Dock C^ompany received the honour of 
Knighthood, and liecame Sir William Wright. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales sojourned 
at Prantinghamthorpe, Mr Christopher Sykes's, 
on this occasion. The banquet took place in one 
of the warehouses at the dock, splendidly titted- 
up for the occasion. In the Baste) n M(n'ni»g 
Neir» we gave a full account of the dock and all 
the proceedings. The weather was brilliant, and 
the reception, opening and banquet were in all 
resi)ects most successful. The only other 

demonstration, equalling this in size and magni- 
ficence that has taken place in Hull during my 
residence there, was that on the occasion of the 
cutting the first sod of the Alexandra Dock, on 
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the loth January, 1881. Having been a member 
of tlie Committee of Promoters from the first 
inception of the project for the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway and Dock, I took an active 
interest in that demonstration, and, at the 
request of Colonel fcJmith, the chairman of the 
Demonstration Company, assisted as a steward 
to look after the representatives of the Press 
presetit, of whom there were many from London, 
the provinces and the district. This demonstra- 
sion included a general procession of trades and 
societies, the ceremony at the site and the banquet 
at the Artillery Barracks ; and although the 
weather was bitterly cold and the snow was 
drifted against people's faces with a force that 
was quite painful to many, yet so earnest were 
tlie people in their rejoicing at the prospect of 
the new dock that the programme was gone 
through amidst the applause of thousands, 
(^olonel Smith cut the sod, and the banquet at 
the Barracks was well attended. Mr Prater, 
tlie artist in attendance for the Ilinstrated 
London Neios, made a picture of the leading 
incident of the day, the cutting tlie sod, for me, 
and I have since presented it to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Hull, and it now hangs in the 
Town Hall. 

The development of a successful newspaper is 
almost sure to originate or ally with itself other 
kindred branches of business, and thus on enter- 
ing upon our new and more commodious offices 
in Whitefriargate, several natural extensions of 
the business which it had been impossible to 
make in Scale-lane were accomplished. General 
printing, the natural out-growtli of a daily 
paper, w^as at once commenced, and to this, 
in a little time, the manufacture of various 
descriptions of cheap notebooks was added, 
demands for the notebooks speedily coming from 
all parts of the United Kingdom and even from 
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America. Tlie publication of the present Pos^aZ 
Guide was also commenced. We also brouglit 
out a Directory of Hull, and for about 
three years published the literary weekly 
paper the Criterion, the only fault of which 
was tliat it was rather too high in tone. It 
was critical and sometimes satirical, but never 
coarse or vulgar. I was assisted in the literary 
work of this paper by the late Professor 
Stanley Jevons, Mr T. Farrell, B.A. (who for 
some years before he joined the firm of Eollit 
and Son, solicitors, of which he is now a member, 
was sub-editor of the Eastern Morning j}J^etvs, and 
one of the best sub-editors I ever had), Mr Briggs 
Carlill, Mr S. K Mason, Mr Grotrian, the 
Jate Mr John llichardson, and other well-known 
men. As the only return for our labours was 
the unsatisfying pleasure of seeing the paper 
itself, it was drop])ed. The lliird Port, the 
Bel hnan,fiudt\\e C'v /Vic,wdiich have followed, have 
all been inferior as regards aims and literary 
ability to the Criterion, but they seem to have 
better suited the popular taste. In Whitefriar- 
gate we have printed several important 
volumes — " Through the Light Continent,'^ 
*'Our Horses," *' Our Home Birds," etc. — 
and books on local subjects, as "Holderness and 
the Holdernessians," by Mr II. Stead, and small 
works on local history, by ]Jr King, Alder- 
man Symons, myself, and others ; and when the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce held their 
autumn meeting at Hull I prepared " Hull 
Commerce : Ships and Shipowners,"' as a sort of 
hand-book for visitors, which has since gone 
through seveial editions, and another edition of 
which is now ready for the press. Having added 
a general advertising agency— another natural 
out-growth of a newspaper — I secured business, 
not only for town and provincial papers, but also 
for Continental journals. In 1880, when tiie 
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Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Rail- 
way and Dock Company was brought out, the 
advertising was entrusted to nie. It was done 
effectively, but, of course, at considerable cost. 
In fact, it was done so well that applications 
representing a sum nearly double that required 
were sent in before half the time named 
for keeping the subscription list open 
had expired. This was done at the expenditure 
of much labour pressed into a short space of 
time. No chance was missed of endeavouring 
to influence public opinion in favour of 
the project. Mr William 8idman, who 
was then our commercial manager, was 
most assiduous, energetic, and untiring in 
assisting in this work. I feel a little proud 
that such extensive operations should have 
been conducted so successfully and satisfactorily 
to the parties on both sides, Mothing of the 
kind upon so large a scale had at that time been 
done out of London, except, possibly, at Liver- 
pool. I also sent out the later prospectuses of 
this company, but these were produced under 
different circumstances, and, therefore, naturally 
with different results. 

Mr Sidman, whom I lijive mentioned in con- 
nection with this business, was tirst known to 
me when a small boy in the Deno7i]x>7't Tele- 
ffraph office, where I noticed that Mr Clarkson 
Smith had much confidence in the little chap. 
It was *; William, whele is that ?' and '' William, 

what did Mr say?" As a man the same 

qualities of order and system, and the same 
strong sense of duty made him trusted and 
respected. He now publishes the Amiralian 
Times and Ancflo - New Zcdlander^ having, 
at the instance of my friend, Mr A. Cr. 
Horton, who originated the paper, joined that 
office on leasing the Eastern Marning News, I 
believe he is doing well, as he deserves. 
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1 took part in the movement tliat resulted in 
the enlargement of the reporters' galleries in tlie 
Houses of Parliament, and went up to London, 
at the request of Mr Speaker Brand, to 
assist in allotting the additional seats thus 
obtained. This was in Captain Gossett's dav, 
and the duty was pleasantly and satisfactoriiy 
accomplished. The Eastern Morning Xews and 
the Hull Exjyiess still retains the seats that fell 
to their lot on the ballot resorted to. 

My connection with the newspaper that had 
eainestly and repeatedly advocated the establish- 
ment led to my taking an active part in the 
formation of the Hull and East Hiding College 
Company, and to my becoming one of its 
directors. I have taken all the warmer interest 
in its affairs because my two sons were educated 
there, and also because I knew and respected 
the former and present principals, the Rev W. 
Jjucas and Mr 1 . Bond, M.A. I rejoice that the 
College has done much good educational work, 
and now occupies such a good position ; but, for 
the sake of placing the higher education of Hull 
on a more permanent basis than a limited 
liability company can ensure, 1 am sorry the 
proposal of the School Board to buy the College 
site and buildings, and thereby promote tlie 
amalgamation of the Crrannnar School and the 
College, has not been carried out. For the 
sake of that object I should gladly liave 
joined the other College proprietors in 
sacrificing the value of my shares. My connec- 
tion with newspapers is,no doubt,also answerable 
to a considerable extent for my having been for 
many years on the Council of the Hull Literary 
and Philosophical Society and being honoured 
with the presidency of that society, to 
wiiich I hope and l)elieve that I have 
l>een of some use. The same may also 
be said of the Hull Literary Club, of 
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which I am now the president, and of 
the Hull Subscription Library, on the committee 
of which I have served for many years, and 
of which I am now treasurer. I Jiave also 
been connected witli most public movements in 
the toA'n during the last 20 years. The Charity 
Orginisation Society and the Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce have had considerable 
service from me, and that service I have had 
great pleasure in giving. These labours have 
been instrumental in bringing me into some- 
what intimate relations with the best of 
the leading inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

My last experience of a libel action was in the 
notorious case of Joseph Chicken Colledge, who 
Jiad been a Consul at Kertch, and deemed him- 
self libelled by some statements referring to 
shipwrecks that frequently took place in that 
part of the world. Mr. Colledae brought actions 
agaiijst the Glohe.^ the Central News, and over 
thirty provincial newspapers, obtaining damages 
against the Globe to the amount of £l,0(X), tlie 
Central News £500, and against each of the 
sixteen country papers £100 and costs. Both sides 
were rej)resented by able counsel, and the hear- 
ings were not hurried. I was, as one of the 
defendants, ))resent throughout the trials 
against the Globe, the Central News, and tlie 
test case of sixteen country papers, and the 
impression left on juy mind by the proceed- 
ings confirms my opinion that the existing 
Libel Law as it is administered is far 
from being equitable to newspaper proprie- 
tors. I hold to the opinion that unless it 
can be proved that the newspaper proprietor 
maliciously, or through wilful negligence, has 
libelled, he ought not to be punished. In my 
coal case, and others I Jiave been interested in, 
the publication of the reports was pnma facie in 
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the public interest. Papers ought certainly not 
to suffer for any legitimate and reasonable effort 
to serve the public. 

In connection with this subject I must 
mention that on tlie 9th of March last I iiacl 
the satisfaction of being present at one of the 
most interesting and important meetings of 
newspaper proi)rietors ever hold. It was a 
conference to consider the Jibel laws, and was 
convened at the instance of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society, and took place at the 
Salisbury Hotel, London, with Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, of the Morninfj Fosi, as chair- 
man, and at which the Tlm>s and leading 
London, as well as provincial, journals were 
represented. The meeting was unanimous as 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the law 
of libel, and ap])ointed a strong rei)resentativo 
committee to rei)ort on tlie subject, consisting 
of the following lu^wspaper proprietors and 
editors:— Sir A. l»oithwick, M.P. {Mornutg 
Post), Messrs. .1. P. Pobinson {Dally iVeu-.s), 
J. Soames (Tlmtfi), Walter Wood (tStandard), 
A. a-Beckett {Punch), E. Lloyd {Daily 
Chronicle), J. M. Le Sage {Dallif Telegraph), 
J. Passmore Edwards {Echn\ F. P. Spark 
{Leeds Express), V. S. ]\Iacliver {Western 
Jkdhj Prcfs), P. E. Leader {Sheffield Inde- 
pendent), J. Glover {Leamimjton Courier), J. 
Lovell {Liverpool Mercury), (^eorge Harper 
{Hnddersfield (livonide). .lohn ^loore (Central 
News). Mr. Whorlow, secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Newspaper Society, to act as secretary 
pro tern. This meeting was most important, 
not only for its immediate object, l)ut as 
illustrating the new relations of mutual inter- 
dependence and i-espect between Metropolitan 
and provincial journals. 'J'he growth of this 
feeling inspires me with hope, not only for 
improved libel laws and newsi)aper legislation, 
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but that the Provincial Newspaper Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland may " broaden 
down '' so as to remove the limiting word 
"provincial" from its name. 

At that conference a point was properly made 
respecting criminal proceedings for libel, by 
which newspaper proprietors occupy, under a relic 
of the hard old times that ought long ago to 
liave been removed from the law of the land, the 
painfully exceptional position of alone being 
liable to be imprisoned for the acts of another. 
Seeing what has happened in my own time, 
one may hope this boon will not be much 
longer delayed. I remember that, not long ago 
in order to start a new paper, it was legally 
required that the proprietor should give security 
to the Government, not merely his own, but 
also by two responsible sureties, for his good 
behaviour in the conduct of the paper, and two 
more for the due payment for stamps and 
advertisement duty. W hen he started liis paper 
he had to send to a Government official a signed 
copy of every issue of his paper, to be used if 
need be as evidence in the Law Court, and also 
to show that it was duly stamped, and that the 
advertisements might be numbered and cliarged 
with the tax. He had also to pay a heavy tax 
on the paper he used. These and other restric- 
tions have been removed and newspapers made 
comparatively free, and within the period of 
my Ilecollections the means — politiccil, scientific, 
and mechanical— of producing and distributing 
newspapers have been greatly improved, while 
happily the demand for news and the growing 
importance and power of journalism have in the 
provinces as well as the Metropolis always kept 
pace with these vast improvements in the means 
of producing and printing of newspapers. 

ISow, provincial daily newspapers, equally 
with the Metropolitan morning and evening 
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journals, are in receipt of tlie telegraph news 
services of tlie Press Association, Central News, 
and Reuter, some taking all the services and 
others selections from all the agencies. These 
services include all descriptions of news, and 
hence provincial papers are now no more 
dependent on Jjondon papers than are London 
journals on the country papers. Tlirough the 
news agencies provincial morning journals 
])ractical]y liave representatives evei'y where 
all over the world. Their conductors and 
editors can now Ijoast, '' Wherever it is 
possible news sliall originate the argus 
eyes of our agents see what takes place, 
their facile hands record it, and untiring- 
electricity is always ready and waiting, whether 
it be night or day, at once to flash the record 
into our offices wherever situate— into those in 
the country at the same time as into those in 
London." Thus the provincial newspaper editor 
is kept well abreast of events everywiiere, and is 
in just as good a position to enlighten his 
readers with news or comments as his Metro- 
politan brethren ; consequently, the influence of 
the Country Press has now become as great, or 
greater, than the power of the Metropolitan 
Press. Tliis has been proved on several recent 
occasions, and has been acknowledged by our 
foremost statesmen, including Mr Gladstone. 

In J/ac7)ii Hail's Magazine Mr (jroldwin 8mith, 
in an article entitled " England Pe-visited," 
speaking of English journalisuj, says there is 
assuredly no falling oft* there, its ability and 
power are steadily increasing, and more and 
more it draws away tlie real debate from Par- 
liament to itself. This increase in force is 
especially remai'kable in tlie great provincial 
journals. To a great extent the future of Eng- 
land will be in the keeping of its Press, and who 
are the masters of the Press becomes a question 
every day of greater importance." 
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Since free trade in news was secured by 
the transfer of tlie telegraphs to the State, 
tlie newspaper press of our country has 
become more the miri-or, not of a nation, but of 
a world. It has been truly said that the difference 
between the newspaper of to-day and the news- 
paper of the past is the difference between an 
instantaneous photograph and one of those 
sticking-plaster portraits with whicli we were 
forced to content ourselves before photography 
was known. The reader who opens his morn- 
ing paper to-day is at once brought face to face 
with the whole wide plane of civilisation. The 
newspaper of to-day tells us everything at first 
hand. The Encyclopedia Britannica well says : — 
"The development of the modern newspaper is 
due to a series of causes that niav well be termed 
marvellous. A machine that from a web of 
paper three or four miles long can in one hour 
print, cut, fold, and deliver 24,000 oi* 25,000 
perfected broad sheets, is, after all, not 
so great a marvel as is the organising 
skill by which telegraphic communications 
are made directly and indirc^ctly to thousands 
of recipients simultaneously l)y day and 
by night througliout all Britain : and but for 
unusual mental gifts, conjoined with high culture, 
and with great staying jiower in the editorial 
rooms, all these marvels of ingenuity — which 
now coml>ine to develop public opinion on 
great public interests, and to guide it— would 
be nothing better than a vast mechanism for 
making money out of man's natural ai)titude to 
spend his time in telling or hearing of something 
new." 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 



Since the publication of these Recollec- 
tions in the columns of the newspapers 
was commenced, I have been reminded 
by correspondents of several incidents 
which they think ought to be mentioned by me. 
As to some I agree ; but as to others I consider 
them to be either of too trivial a character or 
as not necessarily coming within the range of 
Eecollections of Newspaper l^ife. The Bread 
Riots at Exeter were no doubt important, and I 
happened to be in Devonshire at the time, but 
as I had no connection with them as a news- 
paper writer I decline to do more than mention 
that they took place in 1854 and 1867. I do 
remeinber, when a boy, seeing the carriage ot 
Sir T. D. Acland, the father of the present 
Baronet, of Killerton, as the Protectionist candi- 
date for North Devon, pelted with small loaves 
of bread prepared for the purpose, and it was 
said that some of these tiny loaves soaked in 
blood were, by means of long sticks sharpened at 
the end, thrust into Sir Thomas' carriage. This, 
I' think, must have boen in 1837, Viscount 
Ebington (Liberal), and Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. 
(Conservative), were elected. 

No doubt, when referring to the Totnes elec- 
tions, I ought to have alluded to the organised 
system of bribery carried out by a mysterious 
personage known as " Mr Mum." I remember 
that at a certain election at Totnes a man, who 
was only known as Mr Mum, was stationed in a 
sort of sentry-box, and handed to eacli voter 
brought up by the partisans of one of the 
candidates a certain sum of money. Who Mr 
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Mum was I never discovered, but I know he 
acted under the instructions of, or in concert 
with, the agents of one of the candidates. At 
Barnstaple I was told voters were bribed with 
pieces of gold being slipped into glasses of beer 
that they were drinking. 
Mr Robert Eadie, of Beverlej'^, writes : — 
"Your interesting articles in the Weekly 
Express have revived some pleasant memories in 
me. In looking over my uncle's notes, the late 
Professor Eadie, I find he was at the meeting in 
London, and his description of Daniel O'Connell 
coincides with yours. I liave often heard liim 
relate the peculiarities of the * Liberator.' Your 
remarks about Mr Ellerthorpe reminds me of 
pleasant times I spent in his company at the 
British Association's annual meeting at Dundee 
in 1867. I believed he represented the Central 
News. He outdid all the other press representa- 
tives in getting copies of papers to be read. Mr 
Grant Duff was to read an important paper, and 
I went with him in a cab to see Mr Duff, 
who was dining with Mr Baxter, M.P. 
Mr Ellerthorpe succeeded in getting the paper, 
which was to be read the following morning, 
copied, despatched it, and really published in 
some papers hundreds of miles away before it 
appeared in a Dundee paper, which created 
some sensation, and put the Dundee reporters 
on their metal during the remainder of the 
meeting. Mr Ellerthorpe was at one time a 
schoolmaster at Wylam-on-Tyne, the birthplace 
of George Stephenson. He was an excellent 
teacher, and made himself useful in visiting 
Mechanics' Institutions in the district. He was 
much respected, and might have raised himself 
to a good position in connection with the 
Blackett family. He was a great favourite with 
Captain Blackett, brother to Mr Burgoyne 
Blackett, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and once 
editor of the Globe, then a Whig paper." 
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While I was connected with tlie Plymouth 
Times I remember tlie writer of the following 
letter lirst as a school l>oy, and then as a 
youthful reporter on the IVent of England 
Conservative^ and later I knew him as a swift 
shorthand writer at Plymouth and afterwards 
in Manchester. I had lost sight of ln*m for 
years before I received this letter, and he had 
equally lost sight of me, for he sent his letter 
to Plymouth, which I had left some four and 
twenty years ago :- - 

" Gazette Printing and Publishing Works, 

" Derby, February 3rd, 1887. 

"Dear Sir, — I have been highly delighted 
with a perusal of your valuable and pleasant 
reminiscences of journalists and journalism in 
the West of England, and, as one who took a 
part — though, perhaps, too humble and insigni- 
ticant a part to deserve a place in your Recol 
lections — you will excuse my venturing to 
confirm the general faithfulness of your descrip- 
tions both of persons and scenes. For some 
years I worked side by side with Mr Gould — 
* Tom Gould,' as we familiarly styled him — and 
shall never forget the sound and almost 
fatherly advice he poured into my receptive 
ear as, revelling in a fine day and light 
work at the police-court, I enjoyed his 
intellectual society and a walk on the Hoe. 
He was my senior in journalistic experience, 
and, though not a shorthand writer, turned out 
some of the ablest reports then published. Those 
were pre-Pitmanite days, and shorthand was an 
accomplishment which very few, even of those 
connected with newspapers, had acquired. Thelate 
Frederic Carrington was a marvellous instance 
of this. I have known him turn out a report of 
seven or eight columns long by a process of 
abbreviated longhand writing and a few of the 
most grotesque hieroglj^'phics that ever puzzled 
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an archseolgist. Rogers, on the other Imnd, was 
an accomplished master of stenography, and 
from him I gleaned many a valuable hint in my 
juvenile struggles with the mysteries of the art. 
My first experiences on a newspaper were on the 
nest of England Conservative, with Ramsey and 
Carringtmi. I was fetched out of tlie Devon port 
Classical and Mathematical School— just then 
in the zenith of its glory — to join tlie 
paper, when my relation, Mr Jonathan 
Ramsey, bought a share therein for his son 
William (not Benjamin, as you suppose). 
Frederic Carrington was then the only writer 
for the paper, thougii he was occasionally 
assisted in the reporting department by Mr 
Joseph Churchward, who afterwards became 
Mayor and a man of some celebrity at Dover. 
Frederic Carrington was what is now sometimes 
called a 'powerfully descriptive' writer. Two 
instances I have occasion to remember. One 
was the memorable fire in Devonport Dockyard. 
The price of the paper was then 4^d, but so great 
was the demand that the old press was kept 
going night and day until all the stamps 
were exhausted, and at that time of 
day it would have been as much as 
your liberty was worth to print an unstamped 
journal. Tlie otiier striking event was the visit 
of tiie Queen and Prince Albert to the three 
towns, Avhen Mast in the list of local chroniclers, 
but not least in love to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and loyalty to the Throne,' Carrington's 
able pen pourtrayed the stirring incidents of the 
time. Mr William Ramsey was appointed to a 
Government berth, and the Messrs Carrington 
(Robert, Frederic, William, and Artliur) had the 
Cmiservative to themselves. I was fortunate 
enough to find favour in the eyes of Mr Isaac 
Latimer, then fresh from the West Bt'itoji, and 
sole manager of the Plymouth Journal, under 
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Mr Lockyer, !Mr Gibson, the late Lord Monks- 
well (then one of tlie most promising barristers 
on the Western Circuit), and several others. To 
the training I received under Mr Latimer 
I owe—and many others pay him the 
same tribute — mucii of my love for and 
progress in the profession. I could tell of many 
expeditions we had together — the visit of 
Charles Dickens with a * special ' of the Daily 
Neivs ; an interview with Charles Bull er, evi- 
dently before the brandy-and-water episode ; 
and many others. But I must apologise for 
troubling you so far. My main object was to 
show that' there still live many who can recall 
the same happy experiences as yourself, and to 
show that, tnough after a long sojourn in Man- 
chester (on the Gvardian and Courier) I am 
settled down in so quiet and decorous a place 
as Derby, I am still fond of a vocation the first 
qualifications for which I acquired in Devon. 
"I am, yours very faithfully, 

"B. B.AMSEY DiNNIS." 

Mr Dinnis is quite right as to Mr William 
Ramsey being associated with the Carringtons on 
the West of England Conservative. My state- 
ment is also correct that Mr Benjamin Ramsey 
was proprietor of tlie paper. That was after 
Mr William Ramsey joined H.M. Customs, and 
the Carringtons had left Devon port. My agree- 
ment to become managing editor was put into 
legal form, and was with Mr B. Ramse3\ I 
have the agreement to this day. 

In a further letter Mr Dinnis refers to several 
other interesting recollections, and so also do 
the Rev G. W. Hearle, of Newburgh, near South- 
port, and formerly of Devonport ; Mr W. Win- 
ter Wood, of Hareston, Plymouth (author of 
" Mabel dean," «fec.) ; Mr J. Killingiey, formerly of 
Stonehouse ; Mr A. C. Baker, and others. Mr 
Winter Wood writes : — " Mortimer Collins 
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was a chum of mine for two or three years in 
Guernsey, where he was one of the roasters of 
Elizabeth College. I have played scores of games 
of chess with him. Your picture of liim is true 
to the life. His loud voice and horse laugh were 
somewhat disagreeable, but it was impossible to 
dislike him, as he was so full of interest, flashing 
wit, and good humour. There was one thing he 
was fond of saying which I thought rather good, 
and which would come in admirably in your 
book where you speak of his monetary aiiairs 
being more a source of grief to his friends than 
to liimself — it was that he would often boast of 
being a man scuis kIx satis, sans soucL 1 never 
heard this as a jeu de mot in France, but if it 
was his own it was good." 

1 iiave been reminded of Roger Acton, 
Bannon, and Bowring, reporters on the Western 
Times, and remember them all quite distinctly. 
1 can see Bannon, so prim and precise, with his 
snufF-box,and Bowring a strongcontrast of rough 
and ready vigour. Bowring was most earnest 
in his work as a reporter. I remember his 
leaving Exeter for Halifax with young T. 
Latimer, and his being afterwards joined by 
young Phelps, the son of »S. Phelps, the trage- 
dian, who had married Miss Latimer. Phelps 
afterwards took a foreign judgesliip, .ind the 
Halifax paper passed to the late J Dyson 
Hutchinson and others. Roger Acton I 
remember when quite a boy, and a nice, 
pleasant-looking boy he was. His father was 
a Tnitarian minister at Exeter, but I tirst 
heard him preach at Honiton while 1 lived 
there. I have a shadowy remembrance that 
Jtoger Acton went up in a balloon from the 
Castle Yard at Ex(^ter, and wrote a description 
of his experience wliile floating over tiie city 
and away over Ex wick. 1 remember seeing the 
balloon ascent froni S(juire Hart's field on Stoke 
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Hill. Many years afterwards I met Mr Roger 
Acton in Manchester, while he was connected 
with the editorial stafl' of the Manchester 
Guardian^ the occasion of our meeting being a 
dinner given by Mr G. P. Allen, now my brother- 
in-law, on the eve of his marriage. 1 believe 
Mr Acton is now connected editorially with the 
Illustrated London News, 

Mr Dinnis's mention of the Royal visit 
reminds me not only of seseral pleasing inci- 
dents in connection with that visit, and also 
of my walking across from Devonshire to Corn- 
wall at Saltash, with His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, one bright cold early summer 
forenoon, to open that marvellous structure of 
Mr Brunei, tlie Royal Albert Bridge, and of 
the ?irrival of the Prince of Wales in H.M.S. 
Hero, on the 15th November, 1860, on his 
return from Canada and the United IStates. Of 
course, as soon as it was known that His Royal 
Highness was expected to arrive at Plymouth, 
arrangements were made to welcome him. On 
the arrival of the ship inside the breakwater tlie 
welcoming party, which included the Mayors 
and Town Clerks of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
some few members of the respective councils, the 
Worshipful the Recorder of Plymouth, I think, 
and myself as representing the press, 13 or 14 in 
all, went off and boarded the Hero. We were 
shown into a saloon on deck, and took up our 
position immediately inside the entrance from 
the deck. I well remember the clear autumn 
sun was shining brightly at the time, its rays 
passing over our heads aiid falling on the end of 
the apartment where we were expecting to see 
the Prince enter, w ho soon appeared, attended 
by the Duke of Newcastle, Earl Grey, Capt. Du 
Piatt, and others of his suite, and very pleasant 
and smiling he looked. Presently the learned 
Recorder advanced from our end to present to 
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the Prince the address, and as he went 
forward bowing he certainly was an amusing 
figure. He had put on a Court suit of clotties 
for the occasion, made some years before, and 
wlien he was less bulky than now. He Jooked 
like a stuffed sack or a well-filled pincushion, and 
the niov^ement consequent on his bowing strained 
the garments to the utmost. I certainly feared 
an explosion, and I could see the repressed smile 
on the face of the Prince in the full light of the 
sun. By a great effort he retained his attentive 
expression, and after listening to and receiving 
the address, replied in proper terms in the rich, 

Sleasant tones for whicli his family are famous, 
learly a quarter-of-a-century afterwards I had 
an opportunity of testing His Royal Highnesses 
recollection of this incident, on meeting him one 
evening at the Savage Club ; when I recalled 
the circumstances the Prince smiled and said 
he remembered it well, and that it was very 
amusing, but a little difficult. 

In publishing the following I have to express 
my regret that a want of perspicacity on my 
part should have induced Mr Hawkings to write 
the letter. Readers will remember that in the 
chapter dealing with the development of tele- 
graph news I spoke of the present "Central 
News" as being a survival of the original 
"Central Press." I should, however, have 
qualified this statement by saying that the 
"Central News" was a survival of the "Central 
Press," in so far as it dealt with the transmission 
of news by telegraph. The fact was that in 
1871 the work done by the original "Central 
Press" was, as it were, split into two, the 
"Central News" carrying on the business of 
telegraphing news, and the present " Central 
Press " continuing to transact the other portions 
of the business. In that year the proprietor of 
the "Central Press" sold certain portions of 
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that business, viz., the "Central Press stereo- 
typing and general reporting agency, at 112, 
Strand," and the copyright of the Sun and 
" Central Press " newspapers, which survive in 
the business managed by Mr Hawkings. The 
sale did not include the collection and distribu- 
tion of telegraphic news, which at that time was 
carried on at No. 2, Telegraph-street, and formed 
a large part of the buiness of the "Central 
Press. That business was continued then 

under the name of the "Central News," and 
still survives. 

" * The Central Press,' 22, Parliament-street, 
London, April 15, 1887. 

"Sir, — I have read with much interest the 
articles appearing in the Eastern Morning News, 
entitled, 'Then and Now; or. Fifty Years of 
Newspaper Life,' by the veteran newspaper 
editor, Mr William Hunt, for whom I entertain 
the warmest regard and the highest respect. He 
has, however,' in his last contribution, which 
appeared on the 13th inst., unintentionally, I am 
sure, done the * Central Press ' an injustice. He 
states ' that the * Central News ' is the survival 
of the original 'Central Press,' modified by 
modern circumstances.' " 

"Now, * survival' means the act of out-living 
another, and implies that that other has taken 
his departure to the * better land '— or elsewhere. 
Allow me £o assure Mr Hunt that the * Central 
Press,' although, as he incidentally admits, is the 
oldest of the press agencies of the United King- 
dom, is still actively carrying on its various 
operations ; and to point out that it is hardly 
correct to imply that an organisation has ceased 
to exist which telegraphs to provincial news- 
papers of standing and influence, two services 
daily direct from the House of Commons, a 
sketch of the incidents of Parliament, and the 
gossip of the lobby on current politics ; which 
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sends out daily a London Letter to morning 
newspapers, and a separate and distinct letter 
to evening newspapers, besides letters, sketches, 
leading articles, and other literary services to 
weekly and bi-weekly newspapers, and which 
watches all the London Law Courts, Parlia 
mentary Committees, tfec, for local cases for 
provincial newspapers. 

" The real facts are these : — In the year 1871, 
the then proprietor of the ' Central Press " sold 
a portion of the business with the title * Central 
Press 'to a company, retaining the news tele- 
graphic department for himself, which he con- 
ducted under the name of the ' Central News,' 
and which he subsequently converted into a 
limited company, with Mr William Hunt as one 
of tlie directors. 

" It will be seen, therefore, that the ^ Central 
News ' is not a * survival ' of the original 
* Central Press,' which, as I have shown, is still 
alive, and vigorous, but is an ofi-shoot of some 
eight years' younger growtli. 

" May parent stem and off-shoot both continue 
to prosper ! — Yours faithfully, 

" Jno. Hawkings, Manager." 

The Post Office, even before it was popularised 
by the introduction of the Penny Postage and 
Postal Telegrams, was regarded as a National 
Institution, existing not merely for obtaining 
revenue, but for the advantage of the nation. 
Thus, anterior to the establishment of Penny 
Postage in 1840, 1 remember the Post Office did 
at a General Election send the returns of voting 
to certain representative people and to news- 
papers. Recently, my friend, the Poastmaster of 
Birmingham, being in the General Post Office, 
London, looking over some old records, came 
across a reference to this, and, knowing that I 
was devoting some attention to cognate 
subjects, he sent me the following extract : — 
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NEWS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

"Appendix to the report of commission 
appointed to report on management of Post 
Office Departments. That the Post Office at 
the time, 183f), furnished slips to certain news- 
papers, as welJ as to tlie Government, giving 
results of polls. 

"Newspapers paid, some of the richest of 
them, about £20 for tlie informaton of the whole 
of the elections. 

" Five or six ne\/spapers were supplied * at 
the last election.' 

"Only supplied at General Elections. The 
evening papers and some of the morning 
supplied. 

" The news supplied only to the Public Offices, 
the Treasury, the Secretary of State, and the 
newspapers. No objections raised to supplying 
it to private persons, but had never been 
applied to." 

it is not clear from this extract that any 
Provincial Newspapers were supplied with the 
polling returns, but my impression is very 
strong that later on, atid prior to the introduc- 
tion of telegraphing news, such returtis were 
sent to the leading Provincial as well as the 
London papers, atid sent without any charge or 
even intimation that payment might be made. 
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APPENDIX. 

A few notes and memoranda concerning newspapers 
and newspaper work (most of which have already- 
been published) may not be altogether out of place 
in this volume. 

Perhaps one or two of the papers may be somewhat 
out of date, in so far as events referred to as 
illustration and so on are concerned, but I venture 
to hope that they will be of interest to some people, 
and of use as contributing: towards that Historv of 
English Journalism which has yet to be written. . 



REPORTERS AND REPORTING. 
I have naturally had a varied experience of Reporters, 
have had to do with all sorts and conditions of the class 
— good, bad and indifferent. My idea of a good reporter 
is one who can, if need be, write full or rerhatint 
reports, or good condensed reports of 20 or 2oO lines as 
required ; and by a good condensed report, I mean one 
that will convey to the reader a true and accurate 
account of what was said by the speaker. l^Iy good 
reporter would also have his eyes and ears open to 
what was taking place around him, and he would 
write notices or paragraphs about every matter 
of public interest coming under his cognisance. He 
would be regular at his duty, and always have a 
pleasure in doing his work. I have had reporters who 
were excellent note-takers, but who were unable to con- 
dense. As I have mentioned already, I took charge of 
the reporting of the Wcaterw Morning Xcn-s in the 
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early days of that paper. In 1861, after conversations 
on the subject with Me^rs. Saunders and Spender, 
some Hints to Reporters were formulated, printed and 
used. The first part, " Observation System," and 
" Preparation and Delivery of Copy," I contributed ; 
the remainder, on "Words and Phrases to be Avoided," 
and " The Most Direct Way is Always the Best," was 
the work of Mr. Edward Spender. Since I came to 
Hull I have, on two or three occasions, reprinted these 
Hints, and, having found them useful to and much 
appreciated by young reporters, and ai they belong to 
my newspaper experience ; and having, from 
time to time, had requests for copies from brother 
journalists, I have decided to reprint the Hints here. 



HINTS TO REPORTERS. 

OBSERVATION AND SYSTEM. 

Do not miss any opportunity of gaining information. 
When passing through the streets, or along roads, have 
your eyes and ears open. If you see or hear of a 
meeting or occurrence, make inquiry, and if worth it, 
make such notes as will enable you to report or write 
a paragraph on reaching the oflBce. If you see or hear 
of any meeting, or public movement announced to take 
place at a future time, note the subject, time, and 
place, and on reaching the office, enter the same in the 
Reporters' engagement book. Want of proper attention 
to these small matters at the right time may be 
attended with serious consequeuces. Whenever you 
have the chance, add to your stock of general inform- 
ation ; you may be sure if it be not immediately 
wanted, ic will be useful to you at some time. Get all 
the knowledge you can, and cultivate the habit of 
doing at once whatever you have to do. 

PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF COPY. 

Take the earliest opportunity of ascertaining from 
the Editor or sub-Editor the length of report required. 
Let each report be written immediately after the 
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meeting or event. Care *inust be taken to write 
legibly, punctuate logically, and express clearly, the 
meaning of the speaker or the statement to be made. 
In paragraphs, your object should be to give the 
greatest amount of information in the fewest and 
plainest words, and your report should convey to the 
reader as briefly as possible a true and clear statement 
of what was said or done. In both paragraphs and 
reports all appearance of partisanship should be care- 
fully avoided, and truth, fairness, and distinctness of 
statement be your constant aim. "Copy" should be 
placed in the Editor's Koom as early as possible. 
Whenever possible, Reporters should read proofs of 
their reports and paragraphs. 



WORDS AND PHRASES TO BE AVOIDED 

Female^ as a substitute for woman ; it being an 
adjective, not a noun. 

Indimdual^ as a substitute for person ; for the same 
reason. 

Party also should not be used iov persmi. 

" He sank to rise no more," " watery grave,*' " vital 
spark," •' destroying element," and all such penny-a- 
line expressions. [ Kead and digest Dean A If ord's book 
on " The Queen's English."] 

Avoid all fine writing, and all such expressions as 
** pregnant with results," ' the womb of the future," 
&;c. 

Be careful to distinguish the imperfect from the 
past participle. Thus you ought lo say " Calcraft 
hung Palmer," and that "Palmer was hanged by 
Calcraft." Remembering, too, that the imperfect oi' 
eat is ate^ and not *' eat " as frequently spelt. 

Avoid confusion between certain active and similar 
neuter verbs. Thus it is wrong to ask a person to "set 
down," when you mean him to take a chair — the word 
should be " sit." If, however, you meant a cabman to 
put you down at any street, you would pay " set me 
down." The same rule applies to the verbs " lie " and 
"lay ; " the first being neuter, and the second active. 
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The imperfect tenses of these verbs are " lay" and 
•* laid." 

The nse of adjectives without nouns is inelegant. 
For instance, it is better to say •' the same rule applies " 
than " the same applies " in the paragraph preceding 
this. 

Two or more singular nominatives require the plural 
verb, just as much as one plural nominative does. 
Thus, the town and the trade of Hull hare, not has, 
increased. 

A "disjunctive" conjunction requires a singular 
verb even when there are two nominatives. Thus 
" neither you nor I was there is right," fvere there is 
wrong ; so too " neither of them was there" is right ; 
were there is wrong. None of them was there is 
generally right, although as nmie is sometimes used 
for a noun of multitude were may sometimes be right. 

Prepositions always govern the objective case, even 
though the objective be at the beginning of a sentence. 
Thus, " Mho was it by ? " should be •' wfioin wasit by ?" 

Avoid a confusion of metaphors, such as Lord Castle- 
reagh's famous bungle " Let us emhark upon the 
future, upon which this question Imigesy It is equally 
absurd to talk of the " zenith of manhood ; " or of a 
ship on being launched " plunging into her native 
element." 

Avoid long sentences. It is far easier both for the 
reader to read, and for the writer to write short 
sentences, than to string a number together by means 
of relative pronouns. 

Avoid such words as reliable &nd ^talented ; trust- 
worthy and gifted are the proper words. 

To place prepositions at the end of a sentence is not 
good writing. Thus " how can the future be gloomily 
spoken of ? " would be much better expressed as 
follows : — " How can we speak gloomily of the future.?* 

As a rule when a statement can be made in the 
active or passive voice, the former is preferable. 

It is better also to use a positive instead of two 
negatives, Thus " he was connected with the press," 
is better than ''he was not unconnected with the 
press." 
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THE MOST DIRECT WAY IS ALWAYS THE BEST. 

The articles should be repeated when the 
nouns to which they refer are different things. Thus 
we ought to say " the King and the Queen," * a girl, 
and a boy," — not " the King and Queen," " a girl and 
boy." 

Words beginning with a U, in which the '* U " is 
pronounced as in the words Union, Utopia, &;c., should 
have the article a not an before it. When the 
U is not pronounced as though there were a y before 
it, as in unction, utterance, urgency, &c., an should of 
course be used. 

Be careful to distinguish between the past participle 
and the imperfect tenses of such verbs as the following 
— spring, drink, sing. The following are correct : 

He sprang into the sea. 

He has sprung into the sea. 

He drank the toast. 

He has druuk the toast, or the toast was 

drunk, or drunken. 
He sang a song. 
He has sung a song. 

Neuter verbs, such as the verb to be. take the same 
case after them as before them " It was you and I." 
not " you and vie.'^ It is a very common mistake in 
answer to the question " who is there I " to answer 
*' me ; " "I " is correct, though for certain reasons too 
long to enter .upon here, ''me" has its supporters 
among educated grammarians. The adverb should 
always be placed as near as possible to the word it 
is intended to qualify. '' I only asked him to wait a 
minute," means I asked him only to wait, not to walk, 
or sit, '• I asked him to wait only a minute," means I 
asked him to wait not five or ten minutes, but only 
one. 



The final letter of a verb is doubled in becoming a 
past participle only when the accent is on the last 
syllable, or when the word is a monosyllable. ^^ Benefitted 
should be benefited ^"^ " camhatted " combated. 

For sanitary and sajiitory see Alford's Queeih'% 
Ihiglishp.'dA:, The verb sliew ib commonly confused 
with the noun show. 
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The following pax)er I read in 1S09 before an 
assemblage of jonrnalists in London : — 

LENGTH OF REPORTS. 

The chief consideration in deciding upon the inser- 
tion of any, and what, description of reports of 
speeches or events, is the same as should influence 
the publication of the other portions of the literary 
and news contents of the paper — namely their public 
interest and value. At times the value of a subject is 
out of all proportion to its interest to the public, and 
vicr rersd. Assuming then the subject to be of 
sufficient public interest or value to deserve a report, 
the question arises what description of report is best .' 
All reports, however long or short, must of course be 
faithful, true, and fair, and unless founded on these 
fundamental principles, none can be good. But many 
questions may be suggested in reference to the style 
and length of such reports. Newspapers address 
themselves to people who seek the news of the 
day. News almost dies in its birth. A weekly tien's 
paper is fast becoming an anchronism, fast fading 
into a mere historical record, intended and useful 
chiefly for reference. It may be so to a limited 
extent with the morning paper. Evening has, and 
noon soon will have its broadsheets. If, therefore, 
reports are not read as soon as they are issued, they 
do not answer the end for which they have been 
provided ; in ceasing to be news, they become of 
little value. The value of articles, paragraphs, or 
reports must therefore be estimated by their fitness 
for immediate use. No matter how excellent the 
composition of an article or report may be, it is 
valueless if not read. That is best editorially which is 
most likely to attract general attention. Newspapers 
work not only for the few but the many, and in 
respect to reports that which suits the masses best is as 
a general rule most approved by the classes. This is a 
fast age — I don't mean in the slang sense — but that 
truly and literally the age is rapid. To conform to 
it the editor's maxim must no longer be festlna letitc, 
hViXtfestina, We crowd into days, if not into hours, 
the life-long experiences of our forefathers. Business, 
pleasure, life, are all rapid — all carried on at high 
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pressure. What reports then under this condition of 
things are most likely to be read ! May I not rather 
ask who ill this busy, bustling time ever reads a long 
report, except on compulsion, or because it gratifies 
personal vanity by relating to himself, and in 
that case if the reader be a married man, a second 
appreciative reader is probably added in his loving 
wife. No doubt there are occasions requiring long 
reports, but I contend the occasions are exceedingly 
rare, and are often more imaginary than real. Mr. 
Perry, of the Monimg Chrmiicle, truly paid, ** reports 
can never be too long for the speakers or too short for 
the readers " The full reports of the parliamentary 
proceedings in the I'lnies are, I grant, important 
and historically valuable for reference, but how many 
read them as news. The fact is it cannot be done, 
other records have taken their place on the public 
attention before they can be read. If we except 
politicians and newspaper editors, whose calling imposes 
the wearisome duty, and the stupid readers who 
devour the entire paper from title to imprint and 
finish denser blockheads than they commenced, 
the number who do not content themselves with 
the summary is very small indeed. I regard it as certain 
that the number of readers of reports are in the inverse 
ratio to their length. It has been made the subject 
of complaint by intelligent and able men of business 
that we have discontinued the brief summary of 
parliamentary proceedings which used to appear 
under '* The Topics of the Day," on the ground that 
it saved them the necessity of working through the 
reports, and these reports, be it Remembered, are 
themselves but summaries. Nay, even those who are 
bound to keep themselves well informed of what is 
said and done in Parliament avoid the long reports, 
flee the rivals of Hansard when they think they can 
with safety rely upon a reporter of sufficiently strong 
extractive power to have the real pith of the 
speech in his summary. What Mr. Whalley or 
Sir George Jenkinson said is of vastly greater interest 
to Peterborough and North Wilts and certainly to 
the rest of Great Britain, than why or how they said 
it ; and Parliamentary reasons are vastly inferior to 
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Parliamentary voces. And if this is true of Parlia- 
mentary reports, which have a general and paramount 
interest, how much more so is it of the majority of 
reports in provincial papers ! Who but themselves 
and their intimate friends and admirers read the 
Alexandrine speeches of most provincial orators and 
town councillors, or local politicians .' The unfor- 
tunate self-conceit and vanity of a small but 
intrusive class of would-be public men in almost 
every place induce them to complain of the brevity 
of reports, and their pertinacious clamour sometimes 
prevents editors noticing the quieter approval of the 
great mass of modest and intelligent readers who would 
be robbed of much interesting and useful reading 
if too much space in the paper were absorbed by long 
reports. Long reports are not only not read them- 
selves, but exclude matter that would be read. The 
modern increase of news demands the substitution 
upon daily newspapers of intelligent, observing, 
descriptive writers, in lieu of mechanical, veracious 
phonographists, of literary cud-chewers, to mere 
reproducers of the raw material.. The struggle 
between time and space in the case-room can thus 
alone be put an end to. Matter, whatever it may 
have been before Bishop Berkely's time, has now 
become so ponderous and tangible, and space so 
limited, and time so short, that newspaper editing is 
more a work of difficult selection than production. 
The editor's difficulty is not -to fill the paper, but to 
get all that ought to be there into it. If he allows 
one long report four columns of the sixteen at 
his command, lie must needs leave some things 
unnoticed and much interesting matter unused. 
But long reports not only deprive the general reader of 
more interesting and useful reading, but are often unfair 
to the people most interested. It, frequently happens 
on this system of reporting that the best speeches are 
not reported or even fairly noticed. Intending to 
produce a long report, and ignorant of who the 
speakers are to be, the reporter sedulously takes 
down the first part very fully, and by the time the 
first column has passed through the hands of the 
printers, he has another half column written, when 
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he is informed by the editor that instead of four 
columns only one and a half can be devoted to the 
meeting. The first part is already in type, and 
time pressing, cannot be sacrificed. The greater 
part of the halt column written is necessary to 
complete a statement or argument begun in the first 
column, but as there is no help for it, much to the 
reporter's annoyance, it has to. be mutilated, and the 
remainder of the proceedings disposed of in a few 
lines, the result being a comparatively long, but very 
unsatisfactory report, in which prominence is given 
to only the earlier and possibly the least able but most 
presumptuous speakers. If written by relays of 
reporters, the evil is even greater, as the first " take" 
will have no idea of the greater interest of the 
second, or third, and if the entire report is placed 
in the sub-editor's hands, he — on the necessity for the 
reduction becoming positive — has the trouble of re-read- 
ing the whole through, and writing a summary which 
could have been done much better by the reporter, 
who having been present, could more faithfully 
describe the proceedings. The editor's would at best 
be but a photograph from a picture, while the reporter's 
would be taken from the living subject. To the reporter 
himself long reports are annoying, because, although 
they save him the exercise of thought and judgment, 
and reduce him to a mere recording-machine, 
they prevent his having any certain and definite 
standard, and subject him to the changes and chances 
of the varying demands upon the space of the paper. 
In the authorised 1 iw reports we have examples of the 
condensed yet careful and accurate style of reporting 
which newspaper reporters ought to cultivate to a 
greater extent, in combination with enough of 
pictorial and descriptive effects to convey to readers a 
picture of the occasion and the people, as well as of 
what was said and done. This paper purports to be 
on the length ot reports. Perhaps it ought to have 
been on the shortness of reports. However, the long 
and short of the whole subject seems to me to be that 
out of one thousand reports, one long report may be 
necest-ary, but that the nine-hundred and ninety-nine 
should be as short as is compatible with faithfulness. 
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Short reports are best for the reader, best for speakers 
of average type, best for the reporter, best for the 
editor, and best for the interests of the paper. The 
editor himself would be often ]es8 embarrassed if his 
instruction to his r sporting-staff were not merely the 
command of the unjust steward to '* sit down and 
write quickly," but '' sit down and write well in the 
fewest possible words what you have seen or heard 
worth repeating." 

The following is 

MY IDEAL NEWSPAPER. 

In the first place I concur in the opinion of Mr. 
Cobden, when he says that " Newspapers ought to be 
true to their name, and content themselves with the 
mere collection and publication of news," if I am to 
understand he meant that ?i^«%<fpapers should be 
vuiinly and chiefly devoted to newn, or the record of 
things said or done immediately before their publica- 
tion. To be news it is not only necessary that it shall 
be actually a record of events but also a record of 
that which is new. The prototype of the modern 
newspaper, was, no doubt, the news-letters in 
vogue in the time of Charles II. The manner in which 
these nen'8 letters were produced is thus described by 
Macaulay : — 

•* The people who lived a great distance from the 
great theatre of political contention could be kept 
regularly informed of what was passing there only by 
oiervs letters. To prepare such letters became a calling 
in London, as it is now among the natives in India. 
The newsletter writer rambled from coffee-room to 
coffee-room coU^^cting, squeezed himself into the 
sessions-house of the Old Bailey if there was an 
interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained admission to 
the gallery of Whitehall, and noticed how the King 
and Duke looked. In this way he gathered materials 
for weekly epistles destined to enlighten some county 
town, or some bench of rustic magistrates. Such 
were the sources from which the inhabitants of the 
largest provincial cities, and the great body of the 
gentry and clergy learned almost all they knew of 
the history of their own time." 
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A newspaper therefore, should be not merely 
a paper containing news, but a paper of which news 
forms the chief portion of its contents. And news 
should have reference to all objects of human 
interest : the morning paper of to-day should 
record all that had taken place or that was known 
up to its date bearing on the science of human 
government. Since the full application of electric 
telegraphy in transmitting news, the newspaper has 
ceased to be mirror of a place or a nation but of 
the whole world. The broadsheet of the newspaper 
shows the condition of civilised human beings 
everywhere. By the agency of electricity (as 
explained in my chapter upon that subject) the 
appliances are now such that the morning newspaper 
in Hull or Sydney ought to contain information of 
the actual condition of politics everywhere. It 
should also be at the same time an equally full and 
correct record of the movements of the whole civilised 
society of the world. I assume that political new^s 
and social news will cover the entire field, and include 
everything worthy of being denominated news. A 
record of everything interesting to men and women, 
and of everything calculated to be of use or advantage 
to them. The limit as to what is, and what is 
not news with reference to the doings of society 
must be determined, in each case, by a judg- 
ment of its public utility or interest. That which 
would be very important in a small village, say in 
Ferriby, would not be regarded as news by the 
inhabitant?, possibly, of London or Rome ; but as it 
would be of interest in its own district it ought 
to appear in the paper. It is this varying standard 
of interest that makes the editor's and sub-editor's 
duty so very onerous and trying. 

It was the demand for news that created news- 
papers. The comments, criticism, and advertisements 
have been added since, and it is therefore only in 
proportion as they give news that newspapers fulfil 
the object for which they were called into existence. 
The newspaper of to-day, with the appliances at its 
command, ought, as I have said, to contain all the 
news, from everywhere, of yesterday. When I take 
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up my morning paper I ought to feel satisfied that 
everything worth knowing wherever it may have 
occurred is recorded therein. It is to obtain the news 
I buv the paper, and but for its news, the leading 
articles, the descriptions, and criticisms, however 
brilliant they may be, would obtain very few buyers. 
The majority of readers no doubt enjoy clever leading 
articles, and graphic descriptions, and brilliant 
criticisms, but it is, even with the most appreciative of 
them, only as flavouring and condiments that they 
regard them ; the news is the food they seek, and it is for 
that and that solely they take a paper. Rely on it 
nothing will destroy a newspaper so rapidly as giving 
precedence to leaders at the sacrifice of news. I 
know papers of good name suffering from that fatal 
malady now ; and they will be destroyed before long 
without a radical change, viz. : the restoration of news 
to its legitimate pre-eminence. In my ideal paper all 
the news should appear, and in the best and the most 
easily understood form, and the original writing 
in the paper should have for its object elucida- 
tion and explanation of the news. Leaders and 
comments should be devoted to this, so that no obscure 
or uncertain statement that could possibly be made 
clearer should be allowed to puzzle and annoy my 
readers. 

My paper should have no party bias. It should 
report and record the doings and sayings of all parties 
in politics, religion, or philosphy. It should explain 
or comment on all with strict impartiality — praise or 
blame as deserved. This should be done with such 
force and vigour, that all parties should equally 
respect and fear. Such a paper would have more 
influence and power on public opinion than a party 
paper could have— and its comments would possess 
a vitality and interest that party organs can never 
even hope to obtain. One may always predict what 
a party paper, in effect at least, will say on any given 
subject, but none could forsee the line to be taken by 
the independent writer. 

This I contend is not only politic from a business 
point of view — being the only way to have a really 
good and influential paper — but it is consistent with 
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the true theory of politics and sociology. Government 
is as truly under the influence of the laws of develop- 
ment as the growth of a tree, or the movements of the 
seasons. In our own country for many years past 
legislation has continued to progress in the same 
direction whatever party has been in power. This 
progress is not always manifest, but it is nevertheless 
true and real. We have not been able to mark the 
growth of the tree from day to day, but comparing 
it now to what it was fifty years ago we can see that 
its growth must have been continuous. The improve- 
ments in legislation, the substitution of mild and 
humane corrective punishments for the barbarous 
cruelties of the age of superstition and force we can 
see — but the difference made in a year or two is not 
perceptible. 

As to the manner in which news should' be given in 
my ideal paper, my first requirement would be that it 
should be so clear as to avoid all possibility of mistake, 
and seeing the vast scope taken by news it would 
be necessary that it should be given as briefly as 
possible, consistent with clearness. I do not desire to 
imply that there should be no longer verbatim reports, 
but I would reduce the occasions for them to a 
minimum. Such a paper would require a large staff of 
writers, and the staff would naturally include short- 
hand as well as j?r('cis writers. The object of the 
original (leader, or leaderette) writing on auch a paper 
should he to make the news more readilv understand- 
able. It would, therefore, be the duty of the editor 
to explain by quotation or reference, anything in 
the news upon which there could be any doubt. The 
first qualification in a writer for such a paper would 
be great power of comprehension, and vast sources of 
knowledge for reference and explanation, all under 
the control of thorough impartiality. There are 
newspaper editors who do prefer the rol-e of judge 
to that of advocate, and who have the judicial faculty, 
or in other words the sense, justice and honour so 
thoroughly developed that partisanship is painful to 
them, because it savours of injustice. The more 
moderate men of all parties are becoming more at one 
with those who hold that the party politician is an 
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inferior type of man, that, under the law of the 
survival of the fittest, is doomed to succumb and give 
place to the stronger and broader type of man, who 
has faith in the power of enlightened public opinion to 
control party schemes and dodges. The strength of 
what I may call national opinion, to distinguish it 
from partisan opinion, may be tested in this way by 
anyone, let him in the first place select from his own 
circle some half-dozen men whom he knows to prefer 
national to party success, and then add half-a-dozen 
of the most liberal minded Tories, and half-a-dozen of 
the broadest minded Liberals or Radicals of his 
acquaintance, and bring them together for a candid 
conference on public affairs, and I will answer for it 
that these eighteen selected men will find they agree 
upon more points of political interest than they will 
differ on. It is not possible, it should be otherwise, 
because truth is stronger than error. The trammels of 
party may prevent the open avowal of these opinions, 
but those who hold them know the truth, and will, 
therefore, favour a paper conducted on the lines I have 
indicated. Already, thousands think truly on this point, 
and I feel confident that truth will prevail in this res- 
jject as in others, and that every day the number of 
those will increase who see that party is truly the mad- 
ness of the many for the advantage of the few.* Party 

* Mr. Haleigli. in his Klementary Politico ^writes tlius : — ''But 
if party is a lu-cessity. it is none the less n source of many evils. It 
<lniws to itself the allepiance which we owe to the htate. and it 
l)revents us in a hundred ways frt)ni saying what is true an<l from 
doing what is right It neutialises to a con;:iderable extent the 
right of free siiccch. Our able.'»t speakers are not free to tell ua 
exactly what they think ; tliey are bound to jmuss lightly over any- 
thing which may do their jxirty harm, and to dwell unduly on any- 
thing which may increjise its credit. Again, jjarty spirit tenils to 
banisli courtesy from ix»litical life. We are continually praising 
ourselves, our leaders, our ])rinciples, our public services. We deride 
an«l denounce our opponents, calling them incompetent, unpatriotic, 
benighted Tories, unscrupulous Hadicids, and i«o fortli. If we are in 
a majority, the minority is "factious ;" if we are in a minority, the 
majoiity is * servile." There ai*e some who make use of these 
phnises without caring nmcli about their meaning ; but perhaps the 
most dangerous type of i^tirtisan is the man who sincerely believes 
wliat he says — the man who i<lentifles the cause of his party with 
the cause of riglitinnisuess. There is oul}' one remedy fortlie evils 
of party government, namely, the cultivation of an impartial sjnrit. 
We uuist learn to acknowledge that the points o'l which all good 
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has had its uses, but I hold its day is now coming to a 
close, but as all men are not yet strong enough to 
cast off its enervating trammels, I would, for the sake 
of weaker humanity, permit partisan articles to 
appear in ideal papers, but only over the signature of 
some known person, so that all might take ruch con- 
tribution simply for what it was worth, as the opinion 
of the writer whose name it bears. All responsible 
editorials should be strictly and absolutely impartial. 
I should in this way secure the respect and the whole- 
some dread of all parties, in politics and religion. 
Would such a paper approach the standard set up 'jy 
Mr. Stead for his '' Governing Press ? " I regret to say 
I have not been able to realise my ideal. 



* * 



This article is printed here for the first time. 



The following paper (which is reprinted from the 

Newspaper Press, for December, 18(>V^), I lead before 

the Church Conference, on the 22nd of Ociober, in 

that year : — 

THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 

OF THE PRESS. 

In an assembly met to consider matters affecting 
the welfare of the Church, it would be a serious 
omission not to include the influence of the Newspaper 
Press. Everyone now knows how powerful the 
Fourth Estate has become. There is little need of 
figures to prove the vastly increased importance of 
journalism now as compared with 50 years ago. The 
increase of newspapers has been more than pro- 
portionate to the increase of the population. Every 
moderately sized town has one paper, often more ; and 
the circulation of one London journal now is greater 
than that which all the papers put together had 
half a century back. It is impossible that this great 
power should fail to influence the religious thought 
of the country. Though the great majority of our 

citizens are agreed are more iiuportttut tlum tlie points atiout which 
they diflPer. We must bear in mind tliat two men, equally honest 
and equally well-informed, may take entirely ditferent views of the 
same set of facts. This being no, we ought not to praise ourselves 
because we liappen to hold sound opinions ; neither should we abuse 
our neighbours because they hold mistaken opinions.'' 
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newjspapers are avowedly devoted to secular subjectp* 
thev con>tantiy have to deal with subjects that are 
not secular. In a country where there is an Elstablished 
Church, the c.mnection l^tween politics and religion 
is so close that }>olitical news>paper$ cannot avoid 
t reciting of religious subjects from time to time. 
Were the English Church disestablished to-morrow 
there would still be abnndint room for journalists 
to discuss matters more or less affecting- the religious 
life of the nation. In fact, if we disting^ui^ii between 
matters religious and ecclesiastical, and — while 
confining the second term to questions of doctrine 
and discipline - apply the first much more widely, 
and include in it all that Saint James included 
in it, we should find it impossible to separate 
politics an'l religion. I do not mean merely 

when stiiih qnes:ions as the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, or the extension of the 
English Episcopate are concerned. I mean also 
questions commonly supposed to be purely political. 
Let me give a few instances : — Free Trade is one. I 
have always lamente.l that the clergy did not use 
their influence in this matter on behalf of that change, 
which duly reciprocated, all parties now admit to be 
right. The clergy might have greatly strengthened 
their position if with regard to this question they had 
pointed out that the labouier ought not to pay dearly 
for his br ad in order tha*: the farmer and the land- 
lord might grow rich. Similarly with regard to 
factory legislation, the clergy lost another opi)ortu- 
nity of showing that it was the duty of State to 
protect the needy many against the avaricious few. 
Then again take the question which has yet to be 
legislated upon — the homes of the working classes. 
Why do not the clergy come forward and point out 
the grevious wrong that is done by giving a landloid 
heavy compensation not only for his land, but 
for spoiling his view when a railway is made, 
while nothing is given to the working man for 
turning him out of his lodging, and compelling 
him to take another at a higher rent in an unhealthy 
situation .' Then there is the tem^^erance question. 
This, too, has, with few exceptions, been left unnoticed 
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by the clergy, though I am most glad to recognise the 
active part which has been taken by his Grace, our 
Dioceaan, and the President of this Conference. A 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and some eminent 
Dissenting ministers have come to the front in this 
great reform ; but, in the main, the English clergy 
appear to look upon it with coldness and indifference. 
Then, too, there is the deep-rooted dishonesty found 
among all classes — among the wealthy financiers 
who get up sham companies and rob the public, and 
among the small shopkeepers who use short weights 
and also rob the public, and especially the poor. 
Lastly (though I could mention many other points 
in which religion and politics are inseparably con- 
nected), there is the grevious sin of bribery, which 
recent disclosures — and unhappily only a few miles 
from here — have shown to infect both high and low, 
and to have corrupted the whole body politic. Now, 
on all these questions the clergy might speak out, 
and to good purpose, and would effect infinitely more 
benefit than they do by their perpetual and most 
wearisome enunciation of dogmas and platitudes. 
But one of the consequences of their *' shutting 
themselves up in a theological circle," as the Arch- 
bishop happily put it the other day at Liverpool, is, 
they do not speak out, and the result is the work han 
to be done by journalists. They think perhaps that 
in touching on these topics they are meddling with 
matters beneath the notice of a minister of God, 
forgetting that much more minute and unimportant 
matters than these were ordained by God himself in 
the great theocracy which existed in Palebtinc for so 
many centuries. The result is that the pulpit has 
had to give way to the press — that it is the second, 
not the first, which is now the more influential, the 
most heeded teacher of the people. This being so, I 
have to speak of the duties of journalists in carrying 
out the work which has devolved upon them. These, if 
they are fully alive to their high calling, will speak 
fearlessly and honestly ; will not screen the offender 
because he belongs to their particular party; will 
point out the absolute necessity of improvement if 
the nation is to stand and prosper ; will argue that 
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the first principle of all statesmanship is the golden 
rulo of doing to others as you would be done by. On 
the whole, I believe secular journalism is doing its 
duty better iu this respect than it has done at any 
former time. There is less of partisanship than there 
was. There are more journals than there were which 
are independent, and which do not hei^itate to rebuke 
the errors of either party, and (this is most satisfac- 
tory) they are the most successful jounaals. The public 
does, on the whole, and in spite of all its faults, love a 
'* faithful" journalism, just as it does '* faithful" 
jiroaching. But here my commendation must end. 
There are journals as there are men, without the fear of 
Gud before them, whose influence is neither in favour 
of religion or morality ; and even in some higher-class 
journals, it must be admitted many things appear, 
which in the interests of morals and religion ought 
to lie excluded. Many of the reports of police-court 
cases, of divorce cases, and the like, although interest- 
ing reading to some,are neither improving nor profitable 
iu the best sense. In spite of these drawbacks^, how- 
evor, I contend t hat British Papers in the main are f aith- 
fully conducted, and exercise a beneficial influence on 
the morals and religion of the country. If secular or 
political journalism is less partisan than it was, 
religions journalism was never so partisan as it is 
Ueniembering that the chief of Christian graces and 
the very foundation of religion is charity, it is difficult 
to undoistand what of religion there is in the so-called 
reli'jious journals. They seem to concentrate all the 
'• malice'' and " uncharilableness" from which we 
pray in the Litany to be defended. I do not hesitate 
to Kiy that, if all the religious journals in the 
kinj^^dom ' except perhaps the Guardan and Jolm JiuW) 
were extinguished to-morrow, botli the church and 
the world would be greatly the better. It is for 
Fccular journn lists to take warning by the frightful 
example of their religious colleagues, remembering 
that as Coleridge t^ays, *'lle who begins by loving 
Christianity better than truth, will proceed by loving 
his own sect or church, and end by loving himself 
better than all. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York, as President 
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of the Conference, referring to Mr. Hunt's paper, 
Baid he did think that Mr. Hunt who knew the 
matter very well, spoke a great truth when 
he said that secular papers were conducted on higher 
principles than Eome of the religious papers. There 
was no question about this — that a man might take 
up a paper like the Twtes, and although he might 
happen to differ from that paper in all he uttered in 
public, he would never fiijd from one end to the other 
that paper impute improper motives or indulge in 
personalities. It was not so with some of the so-called 
religious papers. It would be much better if there 
were more religious papers in which the spirit of 
true religion pervaded their columns, and which 
instead of sundering men, and stirring up weekly or 
daily strife, should stiive to bring them together, 
and seek to show their objects in common, than 
magnify the points of difference. (^Applause.) 



The following article, prepared a few years ago 
for one of the Reviews, I am induced to reprint it in 
consequence of the requests made to me to indicate 
some of the trials through which English newspapers 
have paFsed, and also as .illustrating the growth and 
power of public opinion : — 

PUBLIC OPINIOX. 

The controlling influence of public opinion is as 
important as wonderful. It alfccts religion, law, 
politics, and social habits. In fact it surrounds and 
impinges on everybody, and nearly always. 

What then is this public opinion? Opinion is the 
judgment which the mind forms of any proposition, 
statement, theory, or event, the truth or lalsehood of 
which is supported by evidence. Sometimes so-called 
public opinion is sentiment based on prejudice. 
This was doubtless the case recently as to the Elephant 
Jnnibo, and also in respect to much of what was 
known as Jingoism a year or two since, It has also 
at times been influenced by superstition. But, h,s a 
rule, public opinion to be largely influential must be 
founded on knowledge, as is that of the able counsel 
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who before formulating Ms opinion reads carefully 
and considers well, in the light of his legal knowledge 
and general intelligence, the case or statement sub* 
mitted to him. By observation, reading, hearing, 
and in a variety of other ways, many things continu- 
ally become known to us, and by a natural impulse we 
consider, judge, and form opinions in respect to them, 
and the aggregation of these opinions constitutes 
public opinion. 

In primitive times, when the family or clan was 
the unit of society, there may have existed some sort 
of public opinion, but until by the means of printing 
and the newspaper, the intercommunication of infor- 
mation and ideas was rendered less difficult, slow and 
uncertain, it was not possible for opinion to- have 
much influence. From the introduction of printing 
and the publication of newspapers it did grow con- 
tinually, although until the last hundred years but 
very, very slowly. It had to oppose privilege and 
prejudice, and they made a long and bitter fight. 
Printing presses had to be liceni^. and newspaper 
editors dared only publish what was approved by the 
licenser, and later to publish under the fear of fine, 
imprisonment, and other punishments. Still progress 
was made. The Licensing Act. suffered to expire in 
1679, was revived in 1685, for seven years. In 1692 it 
was continued till the end of the Session of 1693. 
Several attempts were afterwards made to renew its 
operation, which the less courtly Whigs combined 
with the Tories to defeat. When licensing ceased, 
many disabilities still remained. It appears to have 
been the received doctrine at Westminster Hall before 
the Revolution, that no man might publish a writing 
reflecting on the Government, or even the capacity 
and fitness of any one employed in it. Mr. Hallam, 
in his Constitutional History, says " Nothing having 
passed to change the law, the law remained as before. 
Hence in the case of Tutchin, it is laid down by Holt, 
that to possess the people with an ill opinion of the 
Government, that is the Ministry, is a libel. And the 
Attorney-General in his speech for the prosecution 
urges that there can be no reflection upon those in 
office under Her Majesty but it must cast some 
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reflection on the Qaeen who employs them. Yet in 
this case the censure npon the Administration in the 
passage selected for prosecution was merely general 
without reference to any person, upon which the 
counsel for Titchin vainly relied." This trial took 
place in 1704. The fight with prerogative and privi- 
lege for the publication of Parliamentary proceedings, 
was long, and attended with much suffering. Again 
and again, news- writers and printers were brought to 
the bar of the House, charged with breach of privilege, 
and punished by fine and imprisonment. The House 
clung most tenaciously to the notion that its 
deliberations took place within closed doors, and that 
strangers — non-members — could be excluded at any 
time without any special reason on any member 
moving compliance with the Standing Order, on the 
subject. This has been done within our own memory. 
But practically reporters have been within the House 
since 1772, when the voice of public opinion awed the 
House into submission. This is well told by Mr. Green 
in his " Short History of the English People," and in 
a manner so perfectly in keeping with the object of 
this paper that I will quote the passage at length. 
After an allusion to the Wilkes agitation Mr. Green 
proceeds, 'But an agent far more effective than 
popular agitation was preparing to bring the force of 
public opinion to bear on Parliament itself. We have 
seen how much the corruption of the House of Com- 
mons sprang from the secrecy of Parliamentary 
proceldings, but the secrecy was harder to preserve, 
as the nation awoke to greater interest in its own 
affairs. From the Accession of the Georges imperfect 
reports of the most important discussions began to be 
published under the title of the * Senate of Lilliput,' 
with feigned names, or simply the initials of the 
speakers. Obtained by stealth and often merely 
recalled by memory, these reports were naturally 
inaccurate, and their inaccuracy was eagerly seized 
upon as a pretext for enforcing the rules which 
guarded the secrecy of proceedings in Parliament. In 
1771 the Commons (issued a proclamation forbiding 
the publication of debates, and six printers who set it 
at defiance were summoned before the House ; one, 
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who refused to appear, was arrested by its messencrer, 
bnt the arrest at once brought the House into conflict 
with the magistrates of London. They set aside the 
proclamation as without legal foroe, released the 
printers, and sent the messenger to prison for an 
unlawful arrest. The House sent the Lord Mayor 
(Cros»by) to the Tower, but the cheers of the crowds 
that followed him told that public opinion was a^ain 
with the press, and the attempt to hinder its publica- 
tion of Parliamentary procsedings dropped sliently 
on his release at the next prorogation. New changes 
of equal importance have been so quietly brought 
about." This was a great triumph for public opinion, 
and from that day to this its power in politics has 
never waned, and is now greater than ever. As Mr. 
Green goes on to say, " Not only was the responsibility 
of members to their constituents made constant and 
effective by the publication of their proceedings, but 
the nation itself was called in to assist in the delibera- 
tions of its representatives. A new and wider interest 
in its own affairs was roused in the people at large 
and a new political education was given through the 
discussion of every subject of national importance in 
the Houses and the press. Public ojnnion., as gathered 
up, and represented on all sides by the journals of the 
day, became a force in pactical statesmanship, 
influenced the course of debates, and controlled in a 
closer and more constant way than even Parliament 
itself had been able to do, the actions of Government." 
Mr. Hallam in his " Constitutional History" says, *' It is 
almost impossible to overrate the value of the regular 
publication of proceedings in Parliament, carried out 
as it is in our time to nearly as great icopiousness and 
accuracy as is probably attainable." [This was written 
40 years ago, and the Parliamentary reporting is now 
much more copious and rapid, and, I believe, equally 
accurate.] Mr. Hallam proceeds, " It tends mani- 
festly and powerfully to keep within bounds the 
Bupineness and negligence, the partiality and corrup- 
tion, to which every Parliament, either from the 
nature of its composition (this was written about 
1826, before the passing;' of the Reform Act) or the 
frailty of mankind must more or less be liable. 
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Perhaps the Constitution would not have stood so long", 
or rather would have stood like a useless untenanted 
mansion, if this unlawful means had not kept up a 
perpetual intercourse, a reciprocity of influence 
between Parliament and the people. A stream of 
fresh air, boisterous sometimes perhaps as the winds 
of the north, yet as healthy and invigorating", flows in 
to renovate the stagnant atmosphere that the malaria 
which fc-elf interest and oligarchical exclusiveness are 
always tendering to generate. Nor has its importance 
been less perceptible in affording the means of 
vindicating the measures of Government and securing 
to them, when they are just and reasonable, the 
approbation of the majority among the middle ranks 
whose weight in the scale has been gradually enhanced 
during the last and present centuries." This ceding 
the publication of Parliamentary proceedings was also 
attended with another advantage that went greatly 
to increase the potency of public opinion. " The 
importance of its new position gave a weight to the 
press that it never had before. The leading English 
journals date from about this time. With the Mornhig 
Chronicle^ the Morning Post, the Morning ITcrahU and 
the Times, all of which appeared in the interval 
between the opening years of the American war 
and the beginning of the war with the French 
Revolution, journalism took a new tone of respon-. 
sibility and intelligence. The hacks of Grub Street 
were superseded by publicists of high moral temper 
and great literary excellence, and philosophers like 
Coleridge, and statesmen like Canning turned to 
influence public opiaion through the columns of the 
press." 

During the last 100 years the progress of public 
opinion, alihough still opposed by ignorance, prejudice, 
and privilege, has been constant, and it is now seated 
on the very highest throne of power, and it is attended 
by efficient, and willing agents for influencing human 
affairs. The results have been wonderful. In politics 
it has lessened the rancour of party feeling, and 
done much good to prevent good government being 
interfered with by party triumphs or defeats. It is 
BO strong that practically legislation continues much 
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the Bame whatever party is in power, except indaed 
that now and then the unexpected happens and Con- 
fer rati ves pass measures more liberal than the 
Liberals, and the Liberals are more oonserratiTe 
and more autocratic when in office than the Conser- 
Tatives. The effect upon party spirit is pleasinf^'ly 
illustrated in the improved tone of the best news- 
papers which have ceased to be bitterly partizan, and 
aim at dealing' with questions and persons more from a 
national point of view. This is also the case with 
individuals. A large and daily increasing nnmber 
of the most intelligrent men now rejoice in regarding 
themselves as men and Britons first, and as Liberals 
or Conservatives afterwards, party interests obtaining 
less and national interests more of their regard and 
devotion. 

In religion the spirit of x>ersecntion has been curbed 
if not subdued by kindliness and charity. In juris- 
prudence cruelty and bloodthirstiness have been 
supplanted by pity and efforts to reform and improve. 
Human life and human feeling are now considered. 
The retrospect of the administration of law is but a 
glance over a long history of cruelty and injustice, 
and it is curious t.) observe that Christian commu- 
nities where the truths of the gospel were rec2ived 
with unquestioning veneration, systemised the admin- 
istration of torture with a cold-blooded ferocity 
unknown to the heathen nations whence they derived 
it. An American author, in a *• Treatise on Super- 
stition and Force,"* has carefully investigated and 
illustrated this subject, showing that the careful 
restrictions and safeguards of Roman jurisprudence 
sought to protect the interests of the accused, contrast- 
ing strangely with the reckless disregard of every prin- 
ciple of justice which sullies the criminal procedure 
of Europe from the 13th to the 19th centary. From 
this no race or religion has been exempt. What the 
Calvinist suffered in FlandBrs, he inflicted in Holland. 
What the Roman Catholic enforced in Italy, he endured 
in England. Nor did either of them deem that he was 
forfeiting his share in the Divine Evangel of Peace 

* H. C. Lee. Philadelphia. 
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on Earth and Good Will to Man. The mysteries of 
the human conscience and of human motives are well 
nigh inscrutable, and it may seem shocking to assert 
that these centuries of unmitigated wrong are indirectly 
traceable to that religion of which the second great 
commandment was that man should love his neigh- 
bour as himself. Yet so it was. The first command* 
ment to love God with all our hearts when perverted 
by superstition gave a strange direction to the 
teachings of Chiist. For ages the assumptions of an 
Infallible Church had led men to believe that the 
interpreter was superior to the scripture. Every 
expounder of the Holy Text felt in his inmost heart 
that he alone with his fellows worshipped God as 
God deserved to be worshipped, and that every ritual 
but his own was an insult to the Divine nature. 
Outside his own Communion there was no escape from 
eternal perdition, and the fervour of religious 
conviction thus made persecution a duty to God and 
man. This led to the Inquisition, and to a perfect 
system of which the iniquity was complete. Thus 
commended, that system became part and parcel of 
secular law, and when the Reformation arose the 
habits of thought which ages had consolidated were 
universal. The boldest Reformers who shook off the 
yoke of Rome, as soon as they had attained power, 
had as little scruple as Rome itself in rendering 
obligatory their interpretation of Divine Truth, and 
in applying to secular as well as to religious affairs 
the cruel maxims in which they had been educated. 
Yet in the general enlightenment which caused and 
accompanied the Reformation, there passed away 
gradually the passions which had created the rigid 
institutions of the Middle Ages. Those institutions 
had fulfilled their mission, and the savage tribes 
that had broken down and worn out the civilisation 
of Rome, were at last becoming fitted for a higher 
civilisation than the world had yet seen, wherein the 
precepts of the Gospel might find practical expression 
and realisation. For the first time in the history of 
man the universal love and charity which lie at the 
foundation of Christianity are recognised as the 
elements on which the human society should be based ; 
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weak and erring as we are, and still far from the ideal 
of the Saviour, yet we are approaching" it, even if our 
steps are painful and hesitating. In the slow evolution 
of centuries it is only by comparing distant periods 
that we can mark our progress, but pi ogress never- 
theless exists, and future generations perhaps may be 
able to emanicipate themselves wholly from the cruel 
and arbitrary domination of superstition and force. 
It is to this that public opinion is happily tending — 
to lessen human suffering and to increase human 
happiness. 

It will be noted that public opinion is generally in 
advance of civilisation ; it had made it impossible 
to burn for witchcraft or to hang for sheep stealing, 
before the law which enacted these punishments was 
repealed ; it was the same with regard to the placing 
of men in the stocks and pillories, and it will be the 
same with regard to other cruel punishment which 
still disgrace a Statute Book— they are there but 
public opinion makes them dead letters. As to 
social intercourse and habits, the voice of public 
opinion is against all coarseness and intemperance of 
conduct or speech, and injustice even in thought, and 
in favour of more gentleness, of doing to others (no 
matter whether or no of our own sect, or party, or 
country,) as we would they should do to us. 



In November, 1880, 1 wrote the following letter to 
the Editor of the Athenaeum (in the issue of which 
paper for November 20th, 1880, it may be found) in 
order to correct certain statements and to amplify 
others which occurred in the course of an article 
published in the Quarterly IterAerv about that time : — 

THE " QUARTERLY REVIEW" ON THE NEWS- 
TAPER PRESS. 

The article in the last number of the Quarterly 
Meinejv on *' The Newspaper Press," although convey- 
ing a great deal of information, and better than 
most similar articles is not perfect. The writer is 
correct in repeating that the history of the newspaper 
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has yet to be written, and it is in order to make his 
own contribntion of more value that I venture to 
make a suggestion, and one or two corrections. In 
accounting for the great increase of British news- 
papers since 1824, the author mentions the repeal of 
the stamp duty, but makes no mention of the repeal 
of the paper duty, and the duty on advertisements, 
or the removal of registration restrictions. The 
increase of newspapers in 1861, from 562 to 1,102 was 
due, in part at least, to these causes, and to the 
abolition of the paper duty on the 1st of October in 
that year. More penny dailies started within a 
few months of that date than within a like period 
during the last fifty years, although it is to be 
remarked that several well-known provincial dailies 
were started just before the repeal of the paper duty 
took effect, simply in order to get into the field. 
Another circumstance that contributed to the increase 
of newspapers at about that period, was the reduction 
in the price of paper consequent upon the use of 
esparto grass, and other cheap material in its manu- 
facture, whilst in addition the introduction of 
comparatively low priced foreign paper had much to 
do in stimulating newspaper enterprise. The general 
extension of railways, and the application of 
telegraphy to news are also circumstances which 
cannot be overlooked in considering the subject of 
the development of the newspaper press. In referring 
to the improvements in the mechanical processes of 
printing, the writer is considerably behind events in 
his description of stereotyping. The heating of the 
"forme" for taking the matrix has been abandoned 
in many oflSces, and will be abandoned by all the 
others before long, as that process injures the type, 
and is attended by other disadvantjiges. There are 
now several processes of cold stereotyping. In my 
oflSce that patented by Messrs. Byles and Allan has 
been in use for nearly twelve mouths. By this 
process the matrix is taken from the " forme " 
cold, and dried in an oven. In the Daily News^ 
and some other ofiices it is dried on a heated 
surface. 

Passing to a somewhat different branch of the 
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subject, the reviewer, in noticing the " Central Press," 
originated by Messrs. Saunders and Spender, the 
proprietors of the Western Morning New9^ for the 
purpose of supplying that paper with London and 
general news, is quite right in saying that it was 
carried on at the corner of Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden ; but he is wrong in saying that a change 
of owners led to the removal of the business to 112, 
Strand, the office of the Globe, No. 112, was never 
the office of the GUibe^ but of the Sun during many 
years of Mr. Murdo Young's proprietorship, and that 
of his successor, Mr. Charles Kent. Mr. Spender's 
connection wi.h the "Central Press" from an early 
date in its existence, was chiefly editorial. The 
" Central Press" was removed from Hatton Garden 
for the convenience of the business, and at 112, 
Strand, the Sun was for some time published by 
Mr. Saunders, the proprietor of the ** Central Press" 
before as the reviewer says, the "* Central Press' 
became the property of a committee of Conservatives." 
The news collection and telegraphing portion of the 
business was separate from the supplying of news- 
papers in manuscript and stereotype, and was carried 
on by Mr. Saunders at No. 2, Telegraph Street. The 
" Central News " is the continuation of this service. 
Mr. Saunders was one of the founders of the " Press 
Association," but separated from it because he did 
not consider that it attached sufficient importance to 
the collection and distribu'ion of general news — ^that 
is, news from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
wisdom of this view has been amply justified by the 
result. The " Central News" business has grown 
from the first, and had to remove from Telegraph 
Street to 107, Fleet Street. It is now located in 
Ludgate Circus, * and in the hands of a limited liability 
company, consisting of Mr. Saunders, and those who 
have worked for him in the development of the 
business. In addition to providing London and 
general news, supplied by some hundreds of corres- 
pondents in all parts of the kingdom, it sends reporters 

* Since this was written, the *' Central News " has gone into 
larger and better premises, at No. 5, New Bridge Street, a few doors 
Eouth of its old office. 
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and correspondents to every place at home and abroad 
where events of public interest are occurring. Thus 
the "Central News" correspondents were in South 
Africa during the war, with the Prince of Wales in 
India, in North Wales directly after the last great 
colliery explosion, and they are now in Ireland 
reporting the present crisis. This agency has recently 
commenced an interchange of news between England 
and America, sending and receiving news regularly 
to and from the United States. It had previously 
supplied news to continental and colonial papers. 
As regards the ''Press Association " the reviewer puts 
it that it was " launched" under the exclusive care of 
Mr. John Lovell. This was hardly so. The builder 
launches the ship, and he was not the builder, but 
rather the able and clever captain who has sailed it, 
with an amount of skill and smartness, and tact, that 
cannot be over-estimated. The "Press Association" 
orginated thus :— So far back as 1864, newspaper 
proprietors began to be so much dissatisfied with the 
supply of telegraphic news, by the telegraphic com- 
panies, that meetings were held to discuss the situa- 
tion, and in that year the leading Scottish papers 
associated to seek an improvement. In 18G6 and 
1807, this movement was extended to England, and 
meetings of daily newspaper proprietors in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland were held in Manchester and 
London. I was present and a party to these meetings, 
and therefore write from personal knowledge. The 
companies' service of news was deemed wholly 
unsatisfactory. Mr. J. E. Taylor, of the Manchester 
Guardiun, presided on several occasions. Amongst 
other proposals submitted to us was one for the 
erection of wires all over the country for the use of 
the press, and I remember a civil engineer reporting 
on the subject. In 1868, however, the acquirement 
of the telegraphs by the Gevernment came to be 
regarded as probable, and the newspaper proprietors 
began to hope for relief in that direction, and after 
conferring together they gave evidence before Parlia- 
ment, and oth«'iwige worked for that end. When it 
became evident that the Government would take the 
telegraphs and send nevrs, which the newspaper 
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proprietors themselves collected, the Manchester 
meetings turned their attention to the collection of 
news. 1 hus the foundation of the *• Press Association" 
was primarily laid, at a meeting at the United 
Hotel. Haymarket, London, in July, and still more 
formally at the Pala'ine Hotel, Manchester, on the 
loth of September, 18G8, at which the following 
gentlemen were present : — J. E. Taylor and P. Allen, 
Maij,Ghe8ter Giiardian ; J. Sowlor, Manchester Courier; 
A. Ireland. Manchester Examiner; J. Maitland, 
Liverpool Mercury ; J, Law, Scotsman ; W. Saunders, 
Northern Daily Express; A. Ritchie, Leeds Mercury ; 
W. Hunt, Eastern Morning Nens, Hull ; A. Feeny, 
Birmingham Post ; and F. D. Finlay, jyorthern Whig^ 
Belfast. Under this arrangement, a secretary (Mr. 
Irvine) was appointed, and an ofiioe opened at 112, 
Strand, and in The Xenspaper JWss for December 1st, 
l.S(i8, wc road: — "The organisation of the *New 
Press AsBOciation (Limited) ' is progressing favour- 
ably. The first members arp — Messrs. Taylor, of the 
Manchester Guardian ; JaflFray, of the Eirmivgham 
Post; Saundeis, of the Northern JJaily Express; 
Up r per, of the Iluddersjield Chronicle; Clifford, of 
the Shelficld Telegraph ; Wesconib, of the Edinhurgh 
Courant ; Ireland, of the Manchester Examiner ; 
Fowler, of the Monchester Courier, 'ihe Board of 
Directors comprises the sam3 names, to which are 
added Dr. Cameron, of tlic North British Mail; Sir 
John Gray, M.P., of the JJublin Freemaji's Journal ; 
F. D. Finlay, of the Northern Whig. Belfast ; J. 
Glover, of the lloyal Leamington Hpa Courier; and 
S. W. Xaylor, of the Cambridge Chronicle. The Com- 
mittee of Management consists of Messrs. Taylor, 
Jaffray, Saunders, Harper, and Clifford.'' It was after 
this (in October, 18()S) that the Committee advertised 
for a manag^er. Mr. Lovell, who was then with 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, was one of the 
many applicmts. The other stronarest men were 
Air. Dymond, late editor of the Morning Star, and Mr. 
J. M. Le Sas^o, of the JJaily Telegraph. Mr. Lovell 
was a])pointed manager, and entered upon the duties, 
and. as the rf^viewer remarks, conducted the business 
with great ability and excjlleat judgment until a few 
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montlis since, when he joined the Liverpool Mercury 
as its editor. For some years previous to the spring 
of 1868, Mr. Lovell had been connected with the 
Birvihigham Daily Post, and was, therefore, well- 
known to Mr. Jatfray, who was an active member of 
the " Press Association" Committee. Your readers 
will admit, I think, that these facts help to make the 
reviewer's article of increased value, as a contribution 
to the much-desired history of the newspaper. 

Hull, Nov., 1880. 

In my Recollections I have gone over the ground 
occupied by this letter with more deliberation and 
greater care and research than it m ere possible at 
the time the letter was written, and tlie statements 
made and conclusions formulated, there are so far as 
possible final ; but I thought it better to reprint my 
letter from the Atheiia'um as a briefer statement of 
the facts and as thowirg that my interest in news- 
paper development and progress is not new, but the 
outgrowth of years of newspaper exj erience. 
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